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THB SCHBMB. 

Ok TsAiir, Jane 1, lOOS. 
Axrife Boiton late ftftflmooB. Dine with me Ferker*a end Ulk Ift 

Pbbot Dsiritoir. 



This telegram was brought orer to mj old West End study 
Joy a natty lad in blue and brass buttons, at the very moment 
that I was engaged hi ** coaching " for the visit 'it announced. 

I had been prepared for it by a letter previously received 
from my young Western friend, in which he had expressed his 
intention of coming East again for his summer vacation, and 
his desire to devote a fortnight to further Pilgrimages, under 
my guidance, similar to those that we had made together two 
years or so before, this time to literary rather tiiaa historic 
landmarks in New England. Ever since the receipt of this 
letter, I had been hard at work brushing up my own scattered 
knowledge of such landmarks, consulting authorities, and col- 
lecting, digesting, and condensing a mass of material, that I 
might, to some degree at least, meet his requirements. These 
were, as he put them, the story of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of American literature by New England writers, disclosed 
through visits to their landmarks, — the places where they 
lived and wrote, and the places about which they wrote,— 
together with something about their literary lives, their meth- 
•ods of work, and the influence of the leadbg oneS| upon the' 
literature of their day and time. 

1 
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^hk brief,'' wrote the ohaniiing fellowi m if hie lequest 
were the omplett thing in the world to fill, mj -wunt, tiuongh 
theee Pilgrimages, to get the history of American literature so 
fkr as New Englanders luTe made it, from the beginningi as 
I got the history of the beginnings and doTelopmeikt of our 
eoontij tiiroogh onr Historic Pilgrimages." 

It wiii' k stlipendous task which he thus janntilj outlined 
for mcy' attd ^bbordingly I awaited his coming with appre- 
hension Yningled with pleasant anticipations of his delightful 
eompanionship. 

I met him at the appointed time, and was captiTated by his 
^ipearanoe. He had grown since I last saw him from a hand* 
some lad into a manly youth, long limbed, straight as an arrow, 
with an eager look in his bright eyes, a confident bearing, a 
buoyant air — a fine type of the high-bred American youth of 
today, who looks the world squarely in the face and frankly 
shows his liking for it, and his firm^fized belief ist his ability, 
tueoessfully to cope with it He had got b^ond the high 
school, he told me, and was now contemplating, with an easy 
assurance, the << preliminaries" he was next to encounter for 
his entrance to college. 

We dined well, Percy proring an admirable host ; and, as 
we dined, dereloped our scheme. 

It was determined at the outset that it must spread OTer a 
wider field than thaT of the Historic Pilgrimages, since the 
landmarks which should be included were in widely separated 
parts of Kew England, and in groups short journeys apart It 
should also embrace, so far as possible, the homes and haunts . 
of aU New England writers who have made a distinct mark in 
American literature since we haTe had a literature^ if the story 
were to be obtained with an approach to fullness. With these 
general points settled, we speedily made upa schedule of routes 
oorering parts of Eastern Massachusetts, New Hampshire^ 
llaine^ Western Massachusetts, and Connecticut 

Since we should travel in all sorts of ooa?eyanees» by land 



and Iqr water, should do a good deal of walking, and should 
spend no more than a single night in any one place, we decided 
to reduce our luggage to the smallest compass, and to burden 
ouir hands with the fewest things. Percy, howerer, felt that 
he must take along his kodak, sketch-book, and field-glass as 
before ; while I condnded to carry my note-botte in a handle- 
less doth bag which I could tuck under my arm. 

With these preliminaries at length arranged, we parted, to 
meet early the next mornings and make our start 
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ON ANDOVBR HILL. 

oM AMdmnio Tiyini.^B«giiiiiiii0i of Uie Andow Aotdemtei 
and tlM Theologloil Sunlmiy. ^ Boom fftmons Mtdeniy boys.— 
Wben ••America** wm writton.— TIm FliiUii« FamUy.— NoUblo 
Andofor profetMn : Loooaid Wooda, E^phalei Ftoanon, Bdwaida A. 
Ftek, Mooea Sioafi, AwUn Fheliia. — ElliaboUi Slnait and Bllaabeth 
Stnafi PMiia (Waid). —81017 ol ••Hie Qataa Ajar.** — Harrlal 
8IOW0 and bar ••()» Btona OaUa.** — Hv Ilia and woik 



Turn Korih Andorw home of the pioneer woman-poei of 
America, led oar liat of anetent lileraiy landmarks, but our firat 
pilgrimage was to more modem landmarks in Andorer proper. 
This was beoanse the latter is reached on tiie railroad line out 
from Boston (the Boston and Maine system) befoio North 
AndoTor, and becaose the charms of the old Massadhusetto 
aeademio town, with the literary flaror bestowed upon it l^ 
the seholars and writers who have dwelt within its shades, 
were of first interest to Pen^, since he had heard of them in 
his Westeni home. He had yet -to make acquaintance with 
gentle Anne Bradstreet's unique career of two and a half 
centuries ago. 

. Alighting at the Andorer station, after a pleasant railroad 
journey of about twenty miles, we made our iray direct to An- 
dorer Hill, — a short mile walk, — and here were at once in 
a scholastic atmosphere. 

On either side of the broads dm-lined, green-f ringed thor^ 
oughftoe, each set within ample grounds, we saw the institu- 
tions which have giren Andorer its wide f ame» — Phillips 
(Andorer) Acadea^, dating from the eighteenth centuiy; Abbot 
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Academy, opened in 1829, the first academy incorporated in 
Massachusetts for the education of girls solely, as the earlier 
Franklin Academy, instituted in 1800, was the firsi to admit 
girls with boys; and Andorer Theological Seminary, estal^ 
lished in 1808, — the first dirinity sdiool in the country, and 
the first seminary of its kind in the world* And in close neigh- 
borhood with these institutions stood fine, old-fashioned, roomj, 
often stately, dwellings distinguished as the homes through 
long years of grare and learned professors, and of men and 
W(»nen of letters. As we strolled orer the historic hill, Percy 
admired tiie older more than the newer buildings of the ser- 
oral educational groups, the sedate earlier architecture baring, 
as he sagely pronounced, a dignily and impressireness which 
the more ornate style of some^ at leasts of the latei^y work 
failed to attain. 

We tarried awhile at each institution, making a tour of the 
buildings under courteous rolunteer guides, whose friendliness 
Percy won lyy his keen, fresh interest in ererytiiing pertaining 
to these establishments, and his intelligent^ if rapid, question- 
ings as to tiieir history. 

Phillips (Andorer) Academy, the oldest of them all, was 
founded in 1778, and had its origin in a pnypoeition which 
Samuel Phillips* 8d, made to his father, Samuel Phillips 2d, 
and to his unde^ John Phillips, a founder of Phillips (Exeter) 
Academy. They were both men of wealth, and he, their sole 
heir, a young man << rising thirty,'' as. Percy's informant 
quamtly expressed it, was just entering public life. They 
prompiJy took action, upon his proposition to found a literary 
institution here for the education of youth. The Seminary for 
the trainmg of ministers, founded thirty years later, Percy 
learned was originally engrafted on the Academy. Earliest 
among the Academy bojrs were two nephews of Washington, 
and sons of Bichaid Henry Lee and Joeiah Quiney; with 
those of later years were Kathaniel P. Willis, Isaac MoLellani 
luid Olirer Wendell Holmes. 
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Peny also heard much about the Phillips familyi one 
of importanoe and diatinction in ita daj, whoee generous and 
repeated benefactiona made these institutions possible. «« They 
started here in Andover," said tiie same informant, '* with the 
Ber. Samuel Phillips, — a great grandson of tiie Puritan 
George Phillips, first minister of Watertown, in 1630, — who 
eame to the town in 1711 aa the first minister of the South 
Parish, which included the earliest settlement about this hill- 
top. Samuel Phillips 2d and John Phillips, the founders of 




OLD JUDQI PHILUPSniANSION HOUSE. 

the Academy, wore his sons, and were both bom here. Wil- 
liam Phillips, another son, also bom here, became a successful 
merchant in Boston ; and his son was the rich William PhiUipa 
who waa lieutenant goremor of Massachusetts from 1812 to 
lS2d, the second of the family to occupy that sUtion. Samuel 
Phillips 2d became the Honorable Samuel, through his senrice 
as a representatiTe and senator in the Keyolutionary period. 
He married Elizabeth Bamard, a cousin to the minister of the 
Korth Pariah, which included the first settlement of Andorer, 
where Anne Bradstreet earlier lired. They had setea cfaiUbw. 
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ON ANDOtBE HILL. 7 

^Their son Samuel Phillips 3d, the proposer of the Academy, 
also became prominent in public life. He was the first Lieut- 
Oovemor Phillips, senring in 1801- '02. Samuel Phillips dd 
married Phebe Foxcroft of Cambridge. She continued his 
benefactions to the Academy after his death, and became one 
of the founders of tlie Seminary, with her son. Colonel John 
Phillips (bora in 177G). They erected its first two buildings. 
Colonel John Phillips married Lydia Gorham, a daughter of 
Judge Nathaniel Gorham of Charlestown, a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and president of the oonrention that framed 
the Federal Constitution. Colonel John died suddenly in 1820, 
at tiie early age of forty-four, learing his widow, at thirty-six, 
with thirteen children. One of tiieir daughters, as the wife of 
William Gray Brooks of Boston, became the mother of the 
beloTed Protestant Episcopal clergyman, the Bishop of Massa- 
chusetto, Phillips Brooks, and his tiiree minister-brothers.'' 

The stozy of the founding of the Seminary ** to proride for 
the church a leamed, orthodox, and pious ministry," was also 
given Percy in interesting outline. He was told of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in ito establishment, resulting in part 
from two distinct moTcmento at the outset, to attain the 
same end, — one here, the other in Newbuiyport and Salem. 
It was partly due, also, to diiferences in the shadings of 
theologioal pointo between those who became concerned in 
the undertaking. In the Andover morement, deyeloped by 
Eliphalet Pearson, the first preceptor of the Academy, were 
the united forces of Samuel Abbot, a wealthy Andover mer^ 
chant; Madam Phebe Phillips, the widow of the founder of 
the Academy; her son. Colonel John Phillips, and others. 
The Newbuiyport and Salem morement was derised by two 
sealous Orthodox ministers, — the Ber. Dr. Samuel Spring 
of Newburyport, and the Ber. Dr. Samuel Hopkins of Salem, 
who were strenuous for the establishment of the institution in 
Newburyport, and with them were enlisted some wealthy men 
of those towns. 
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"Whilfl, howsnr, the two putiM diflend u to details, 
and M to loektion," the skujr-teller mmtmued, "both were 
■greed oo the eesentUl poia^ — the inunedute need of a 
finnly rooted and thoroughly Orthodox training echool for 
Orthodox ministera. For it voe a time of theological up- 
heavala, when UnitariaDiBm had awept through many of the 
older Orthodox ohorohee, and pemded leading educational 
inetitutiouai Frofeasor Pearson, the Andover leader, had bean 
profeiaor of Hebrew and Oriental Longnagaa at Harvard for 
twenty yeara, and was at one time acting president of the 
0olleg& He had lately resigned his position, upon the eleotion 
of the Unitarian Profsesor, Saranel Webber, to the presidmoy 
of Harvard, which followed oloae upon the ^pointmeut of 
another Unitarian, the Ber. Heniy Ware, to the HoUis pro- 
feaaorship of divinity. At length, after much investigating 
and some oompromiitng, the two movements were bronght 
together hannoDiooily, and the institution was here planted. 
As finally arranged, tl^ie Andover projeotora were designatad 
'Foundors,' and the Newlnirypori and Bulem men (William 
Bartlet and Hoses Brown of Newbaryport, and John Norris 
of Salem), who founde«l professorships, 'Associate Founders.' 

"The Beminary opened with thirty^ix stodents. Since 
that day thousands have )>een gradnated and sent out over the 
land, and to foreign parts as ninionaries, many attaining em- 
inence in their ftelds. One of its graduates was Dr. Samuel 
F. Smith (bom in Boston, 1808, — died, ISOfi), the author of 
' Amerioa.' He wrote the hymn at Andover, in February, 1882, 
the last year of his student course, oranposiag it in a short 
half-hour on a scrap of paper which he oaught up from his 
tabla It was written to fit some music which he found in a 
Oerman music book, tiie some tune that the English adopted 
for <Ood Save the King.' Dr. Lowell Haaon itan mosia 
master of Boston had given him the book from which to 
translate aonething for ohnrah ohoir or Sunday aehool ainglng. 
* Amerioa ' was first publicly rang at a children's oelelmtioii 
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Of t^PimrtiJ of July, 1832, in the Park Stroet Church, 
in Boston. Dr. Smith al«, wrote while h.™ hi. widely sung 
missionaiy hymn, -The Morning Light is Breaking.' He 
was in Horvord in the brilliant cbss of 1820^ of which 
O.ver WeudeU Holmes was a member; ««! Hohne. thus 
aUudes to him in tl>e famous lines on this doss: 

'And there-i » nloa jronnsMr o( eMollent ]>ltli ; 
F«e tried to onwh hlin by lumliix falm Stnltk 
Bui he dioulad . K«^ fo, «■« bnn and th* frto- 
JoM n>d on hla ntdsl, '■ Mjr couuuy, of Ihoo." ' 

"The Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods (boml774,— died 18M>._ 
father of the Leonard Woods, also dootor of divinitv, who was 
the fourth preaiilent 

of Bowdoin College in 

Maine,— was the flrat 

head of the Seminary 

as Abbot professor of 

Christiaa Theology. 

Dr. Wooda held his 

chair for thirty-eiglit 

years, and in his old 

age became professor 

emeritus. He was 

«»weeded Iq- Professor 

BdwaTdaA.Park(bom 

in Providenee, E.L, 

18W, — died in An- 
dover, 1900X himself a 
graduate of the Semi- 
ii»ry. end the flrst 
professor of Sacred 

Rhetoric, who as its lewuos «. puk 

uiwompromlring director for half a century gave great prot». ' 
i-oo. to the institutioo. Professor V^^ in^^ 
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Xuft, 17J0, — di«d in OnenUnd, K.H., 1826), vlio VH the 
flnt piofcMoi of Kiitunl Thsologj, or Saond Litentui*, re- 
tired in 181<^ and wm noooeded t^ "PnttMot UoaM Btuut 
(born in Wilton, Conn., 1780, — died in Andom, 181(2). 
PiofMaor Stout, whoM tarrioM oorered thirtf-«ight ywn, 
•tUi&«d MpMial diatinotion for Bibliokl learning, and aa a 
philologist. He wms the aathor of that CM-lj Hebrew Grammar, 
puUlihed in 1821, the Moond edition of wkioh, appearing 
ten jean later^ became the itand&rd text-book for Ae rtgdj 
of Hebreir. Frofeisor Park wu luooeeded in the chair of 
Saond Bhetorie, wb«n he took the leaderahip of the initi- 
tntioo, bj Profeaaof Auitin Fhelpe (bom in Weat Brookfleld, 
1820, — died at Bar Harbor, Ke., 1890), whoee noUUe Hrrioe 
•xtended orer thirty -one jrean." 

At thia point I remarked that Professor Stoart vu the 
grandfather, and Profewor Phelps the father, of Eliiabeth 
Stoart Phelpa Ward (bom in BoMon, 1844), some of whose later 
stories I fanoied Fer^ had read, to which he nodded assent. 
Of her most talked-of storr, •' The Ostes Ajar," he confessed 
that he had never heard, although the book might be In the 
Ubrtrj at home, Binoe we were in the near neighborhood of 
the plaee where she did the work which made her known, I sug- 
gested that we take this next in order. Pen^ acquiescing, we 
crossed the oampns and tfte thoroughfare, and came npon the 
dwelling, a oomfortable white manilSn of old-time aspect, pleas- 
antlf set a little back from the street, in a sightljr spot, from 
the rear of whioh spread fine, distant views. 

*<Tbis," I detailed, "was Eliiabeth Stuart Phelps's home 
thton^ her girlhood, from the age of two jears to mature life. 
From her enltiTated parents and grandparents, she inherited 
the geovine Uterarj' spirit i and &om her mother came her 
speoial talent for storj'Wrlting. It was as natural that she 
should take to the pen, as that hsr brothers should follow the 
profession vhieh their forelftears had honored. She was Fm- 
fssnr Phelps's eldest ohlld, and the onlj dMighter in a family 
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of tLm ohiUfmi. Her modier was EUzabeth Btoarti the old- 
eefc of Prafeeeor Moeee BtuMrfs thiee daughten, all of whom 
were talented. She wm eipreeaUy known to readers of New 
England tales and JaYenlles in the forties and fifties, by her 
pen name of •H. Tmsta,' an anagram of her maiden name^ 
She died in 18^2, <at the first blossom of her rery positire 
and widely-promising suooess as a writer of simple home 
stories whieh took such a hold upon the popular heart Her 
MBunnyside^ had reached already a circulation of an hun- 
dred thousand oopiesy and she was following it fast — too 
fast— 17 other books, for which the critics and the publishers 
damored.' Such is the loving testimony of her daughter, and 
it is abundantly Justified hy the distinction which was accorded 
her in the literary field of her day. llesides * Bunnyside,' 
'The Angel Orer the Right Bhoulder,' and a 'Peep At Num- 
her FItc,' ' lired,' as her daughter has said, ' before women had 
careers and pubUo sympathy in them.' Professor Phelps next 
married her sister, Maiy Btuart, who lived but a short married 
life, her death occurring in 1856. Subsequently he took a third 
wife, Miss Mary Johnson, daughter of a Boston merchant 
The professor himself, though for years in delicate health, 
lived to a good old age. His published works embrace 'The 
Btill Hour' (published in 1868), and his Andover lectures. 
He was a profound scholar and a refined gentleman. After her 
mother's death, Slisabeth was nearest to him ; and she has 
thus engagingly borne witness to his learning and hU kindly 
nature. 'He was my dimate. ... As soon as I began to 
think I began to reverence thought and study and the hard 
work of a man devoted tc the high ends of a scholar's life. 
. • . HU appreciation of the uses and graces of language 
very early deecended like a mantle upon me. I learned 
to read and to hive reading, not because I was made to^ 
but beeaase 1 could not help it It was the stmosphere 
I breathed. Day after day the watchful giri observed the life 
^ n student,— Ito scholarly tastes, ite high ideals, ito scom 



of worldliness and paltiy aims or petty indulgences, and for- 
ever Ito magnificent habito of work.' She recalls his constant 
kindliness, his quiet direction of the studies of his children, the 
development of character in them, his easy conversations with 
them on great or profound subjects, such as 'time and eter- 
nity, theology and scienoe^ literature and art» invention and 
discovery*' 

" Miss Phelps began to write when a girl, and she was but 
thirteen when she first saw her work in print It was a pious 
little stoiy, she calls it, published in the YouihU Companum* 
Her first money was made a little later from a contribution to 
' some extremely wthodox young people's periodical,' for which 
she reoeived two and a half dollars. Her first serious work, 
from which she dates the real beginning of her literary career, 
was a short war story, ' A Sacrifice Consumed,' written when 
she was about sixteen, and published in Ifarper^M MwUhly. 
¥of this she received twenty^ve dollars on acceptance. She 
had kept the ventoro a profound secrot Even her father 
knew nothing of it $ and when she placed before his eyes the 
editor's letter with the check, ' the pleasuro on his expressive 
face was only equalled by ite frank and unqualified astonish- 
ment' After this she wrote pretty steadily. Her stories wero 
accepted by various magarines, and she did much ' hack work,' 
including a lot of Sunday school books, some of them in seto of 
four volumes, written to order. Kot a little of this work was 
accomplished beforo she left school, which was close upon her 
nineteenth birthday. Meanwhile hers had been a wholesome 
girlhood. She was an ' outof-door girl,' entering joyously into 
the games of the seasons, — in winter skating, and coasting 
'standing up on the biggest sled in town, down the longest 
hills^ and on the fastest local record.' 

"Then came 'The Ontes Ajar,' remarkable for the time and 
ito sourca This was begun when she was appiiwehing twenty- 
one^ and was published in 1868, mora than three years after- 
ward. It brought her quick and widespread fiune^ together 
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with K itonB of oritieuB frtmi portiona of th« nligioiu pnM 
beMiiM ot ite hotwodoxjr. Iti tlmoat tUrtliDg f nukiiMa ud 
fTMdom In ittMnpting to deaoribe the celestial Ufa, iti 
piotariog iu much datail a material IteaTon and the inhaUtauta 
tiuieo^ led many to asmme that iti y oong aotbor vaa moved fajr 
a deep notire, a hope, perhi^e, of eetaUiahing a new religion 
oc a new eieed. But ihe heteelf, in after yeara, diapelled all 
mtok theoriea. If she had anjr object at iJl in ita coDceptioa, 
she declared it was that she wiilied to say something that 
would comfort some few of the women whose misery crowded 
the land at the time she bc^aa the stoiy, — the closing period 
, of the Civil War. Qnuting her own words (and I drew my 
note-bofdc from mjr elolh iMg) : ' The ooantrj was dark with 
sorrowing w<»ien. The regiments came home, but the 
aovmers went about the streets ... It came to ma, as I 
pondered these things in my own heart, that even the beat and 
kindest forma of <mr prerailing beliefs had nothing to s^ to 
an afflicted woman that oould help her much. ... At this 
time ... I had no interest atall in any special movement for 
the peculiar needs of women as a elaas. ... I was taught the 
old ideas of womanhood in the old way, and had not to any 
Important extent begun to resent them.' 

"According to her custom, she said nothing to relative or 
friend about the work as it wai progressing ; and unknown to 
her father, ahe dedioated it to him, — ' To my father, whoee 
life, like a perfume from beyond the Ootes, penetrates every 
life which neais it, the readers of this little book will owe 
whatever pleasant things they may find within its pages.' 

" Of the good man's reception of this dedication she relatee 
theee incidents, which illustrate bis gentle delicacy and sweetoeaa 
of disposition i In It ' there was a slip in good Englidi ; or, at 
least. In such Engllah aa the professor viote and spok& I had 
used the word " near " as a Ttrb, Instead of its pn^nr qmonym, 
"appfoaehee." He read the dedication quietly, timnkod me 
tiDderly, and said sntUof . It was left for me tn find md 
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"yUtander for myself, as I did in due tine. rThewnrf-- 

oh-«ad in suheeqnent «iition. of the b^ SLJ^^ 

^-ttattt^ed.oat«mm.ght«»m to involve him-„itdid 
in eeitain mtadoL, of stupidity-ln the view, of the boot- 

"The sto^r lay K»ne time in her Boston publishers' hands • 
indeed, for two years, hanging maaawhU. .upon a , ' 

•oale.' Then it ventured 
forth between covers; 
and one morning, not 
many weeks after. Hiss 
Phelps received a con 
dial note from James T. 
Fields, of the publish- 
ing houses reporting that 
the hook was 'moving 
gtandly [ it boa already 
reached a sole of four 
thousand oopiea,' and en- 
closing a cheque for aii 
hundred dollars — the 
largest sum upon which 
she had ' ever set her 
rtartled eyes.' Subse- 
quently the American 
circulation, approaching 
one hundred thousand, 
waa outrun by that of 
Great Britain, and traas- 
Wons appeared in Franch, G,™«,. ^ ^^ ^ 

EiTSa''^"^ H"P0P>"--«»y,<Hedgedt?piS 

^W^;:i't«Tr* ••" '•-* Andovirmrf^ 
Wdhoawrmnain.! her home -otil her marrisge with Herbert 
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D. Waid, in 1888, when she rmnoyed first to Gloaoerter, hj the 
•e% and aflerwiid to Newton, neer Boston." 

This long mondogiie began as we stood oontomplating the 
''whito mansioni'^ and oontinned while we aftorwaid strolled 
op and down the neighboring sidewalk nnder the elms to aroid 
the snspioioae obserration of passers. It was drawn out hj 
Venfi ardent desire for oTory detail and his flattoring atten- 
tion to it all, which showed him to be n model listener. At its 
finish he proposed that we make bold to call at the house, and, 
frankly stoting our interest in ito literary associations, ask to 
be permitted to look into the study where Miss Phelps — and 
perhape her mother before her — had written. But this was 
not worth while^ for there was no one special room where 
either of them wrote. ^Till after the publication of <The 
Gates Ajar,''' I reealled, <«Mrs. Ward has said that she had no 
plaoe by herself, except her little room at the back of the 
house^ with ite one window oyer-looking the garden, unheated 
in winter. Accordingly she was obliged to write where she 
could. Sometimes she worked in the large dining-room while 
the beys were at play there. Sometimes, to escape the noise 
of the house, she stole up to the attic with pen and paper, or 
into some unfrequented closet ; or, in summer time, to a hay- 
mow in the bam. At last, after 'The Gates Ajar' appeared 
and many orders came to her as a result of ite popularity, she 
scoured a study in a sunny room in the farmhouse of the 
Seminary estate^ then next to the < white mansion'; and in 
later years she made her workshop in 'a builtorer summer 
house under a big elm in the garden,' which her mother had 
once used for n study.f 

Since it was nearing the luncheon hour we recrossed the 
campus, and walked through the arenue of elms along the front 
of the Seminary buildings, which many a theologue has paced 
in deep meditatioo, wrestling with solemn problems. Our steps 
were directed to the Mansion House on the west side of the 
boundary road* 
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While awaiting the mid^y meal we looked idmBt *K w 
partofthehosteliy. -For thL'^HblivS^ 
home of Harriet bL.waL!./..^^^^*'^*'^^ 

^. «ed Iqr Semin«y «h1 A<»demy \£lLto T^Z 

«.te.t.:.^ "tMmrjr center, wbere were kimIoimIv 

oar own oonntiy. The Stowee ita*. ik uT^ ■•»«*••» 
Cabin.'" owwee gave H the wune «f «The 

• 

Uwt 'Uncle Tom's Cabin' waa written " "" » *" Jhw 

Pl-mt •oU.p tow. lrt„ „- f-"«I"lfi»»Htottat 

k J^ r. ■"'''* «"onption of it as it annMM.1 «- i. VV 
''ood helped oa ta niflink. uL AL , "f "••»?••*•*"« her girt- 

""pw tti to pidnte it to the mind's e/e with iti « lo^pa^ 
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lor nmniiig the full width of the houae, whose deep embneiired 
wiadow-Mftte teemed to me onljr leu wonderful than the eoft 
and bri^^btij-ooloredt rather worldly-looking pillows with whioh 
these attraotlTe nooks were generonsljr filled. There were flow* 
ets ahrajSi and % bower of irj made summer of the eternal 
Andorer winters in the stone house ; and there were merry 
bogrs and glrl% — Mrs. Btowe was the most unselfish and loving 

of moiherSy — and 
there were always 
dogs, big and 
little^ ourly and 
straight . • • It 
was an open, hos- 
pitable house, hu- 
man and hearty 
and happy.** 

With the*snrw 
roundings here 
Mrs. 8towe was 
charmed. During 
her first summer 
(in 1852), she 
wrote her hus- 
bandi who was 
still in Bruns- 
wiok| and part of 
the season in Cin- 
cinnati: «<Whs^a 
beautiful place it 
isl . • • Yesterday I was out all the forenoon sketching elms. 
There is no end to the beauty of these trees. I shall fill my 
book with them before I get through.** 

^'The Stowes,** I went on to rdate, «'came to Andorer 
flushed with the phenomenal success, financial and literary, of 
^Uadla Tom*s Oabin,* which hadfirst appeared In book.'loim 
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the preceding spring, after its run through the NoHtmal Era, 
in Washington, as a seriaL Within four months from the day 
of its issue, it had paid the author ten thousand dollars in 
n^alties, lifting her suddenly from comparative poverty and 
hardships to something quite resembling afiiuenoe, while her 
fame was spreading over the world. Within its first year one 
hundred and twenty editions of the book, or over three hundred 
thousand copies, had been issued and sold in this country ; while 
hk Great Britain and the colonies over <me and a half million 
copies were circulated in the same period. Numerous cheap 
London editions were published; and, though there was no 
international copyright then, some honorable publishers offered 
the author interests in their sales. Translations were also issued 
in nineteen different languages — Armenian, Bohemian, Danish, 
Dutch, Finnish, Flemish, French, German, Hungarian, Illyrian, 
Italian, Polish, Portuguese, Bomaio or Modem Greek, Russian, 
Servian, Spanish, Wallaohian, and Welsh. Nothing like the 
success of this book in so wide a field had been chronicled in 
the history of modem literature. 

<<From this house Mrs. St0¥re started for her first visit to 
Europe, in 1S53, that triumphal journey through Scotland and 
England, during which ^e, her husband, and her brother, the 
Rev. Charles Beecher, were guests of friends of the cause of 
emancipation in the United Kingdom. A second trip abroad 
was made after the completion of 'Dred' in the summer of 
1856, this time begun ¥rith quite a family party, including 
her husband, as before, her two eldest daughters, her oldest 
son, Heuiy, and her sister, Mrs. Mary Beecher Perkins. Dur- 
ing this visit courtesies more marked even than on the first 
one were extended to her. In England she was received by 
the Queen, and formed acquaintance with « divers of her lords 
and ladies.* She was the guest of the Duke of Argyll at Invert 
ary Castle in the Highlands; spent some days at Dunrobin 
Castle, where < everything was like a fairy story;* received 
distinguished attentions in Edinburgh and other parts; back 
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in Knglind wm mtortainad at numeroiis lordy oountrj sefttSy 
and Tiaitod th« ftunily of Charles Kingsl^ and other literarj 
lighta. Meanwhile <Dred' was proTing a qniek finaneial Ba<v 
eess tiiete^ one hundred thousand eopiee haying sold in four 
weeksi while^ as Mm Stowe wiote home^ the oritical joomalsy 
and the newspaper^ pretty generally^ were attacking it, both 
from a literarj and a religious point of Tiew. 

^'In the late autumn Mrs. Stowe with her partj orossed 
the Channel, and settled for the winter in Paris, for the express 
purpose of stud/ing IVeneh. Professor 8tO¥re had some time 
preriouslj returned to his professional duties, followed later 
bj their son Heniy, who went back to enter Dartmouth College. 
Afterward the partj made leisureljr Joum^s into Italy, tarry- 
ing for some time at Bome^ Naples, and Venice^ and finally 
returned home to Andorer, after an absence of a year. 

<< Almost immediately after her return, with a heart fuU, 
and her mind crowded with pleasant memories, Mrs. Stowe re- 
ceiTed a crushing blow in itfae death of the son Henry, drowned 
while bathing in the Connecticut Birer at Hanorer, K.H., at 
the dose of his Freshman year in Dartmouth. This sorrowful 
CTcnt inspired her touching poem, * Only a Year.' The young 
ama's graTC was made here in Andorer in the Seminary bury- 
ing ground, in the lot which became the Stowes' family lot and 
the burial place forty years after of his gifted mother. 

« In the summer of 1859 Mrs. Stowe left this Andoyer 
home for her third and last European tour, accompanied l^ her 
husband and all her ehiUroD, except the youngest, Charles. 
The early winter following was spent in Italy | and while in 
Borne she formed a warm f riendsliip with the Brownings. It 
was during this risit that she wrote out, in Florence^ the rough 
sketch of 'Agnes of Sorrento/ finished and published four 
years lafter, in 1808, «he last year of the life in this * Stone 
Oabla.' From here the family mored to HartCord, Conn., 
whese Mrs. Stowe^s remaining years were speni'' 

^ Dinnsf ^ was called befofo I had ^^^^m^^ this b^g nam^ 
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tion. Afterward we orossed orer to the Seminary burying- 
ground near by and Pen^ copied the brief insoriptioQ on the 
modest monument orer Mrs. Stowe's grate, dose to tfco marble 
eroos marking that of her beloTed son Henry. 

Completing with this our round of old Andorer literary 
landmai%B, we returned to the main thoroughfare^ and taking 
an open trolley car which soon came down the way, — decor- 
ously, as befitted theee serene^ schdastie parts, — we began our 
little journey to North Andoter, the home of Anne Bradsiieet 
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AT' THE HOME OF ANNE BRADSTREET. 

Tto aiMlaiii Bndilnel homMtead. — Where Um lint AinericMi womuw 
poel wrote. —Her Tolume of .Teme end lie reoeption. — Her ftuulljr. 
— CokNiel Dudley BredeUreet end the witohorefl delusion.— Afler- 
hlemrj of the old home — Simeon Putnem*! boerdlng'^ohool. — 
Stoiy of Anne ISradetroet^e life. -The old Phlllipe 



It wm an agreeftbie short hour's ride through AndoTor 
Tilla^ and into more rural parts, finishing a short distance 
bejTond the North Andover railway station* At this point 
the old Boston and Haverhill road makes a sharp turn, dis- 
closing the ancient l^radstreet place on the left, and just 
aboTe, on the opposite side, the more stately Phillips manse, in 
later yean the summer home of Phillips Brooks. As we left 
the car by the Bradstreet house, which presented a side to the 
road, Percy's eye took in the pleasing prospect round about it, 
a spread of fair fields over3 rolling country and distant wood- 

From a swing-gate in the old-fashioned fence we followed 
the short path to the front door, which opened to our ring, and 
gare us hospitable entrance ; for we were happily accompanied 
by a friend of its occupants, themselves lineal descendants of 
one of the old Andorer families, in whose possession the 
estate has been for a long period. 

We were received into the comfortable ^ keeping-room,'' 
wUeb opened at the right from the narrow entiy, with its 
small wbidows on the front and side^ its deep fireplace in the 
massive, strongly-buttressed ohimney running up thrau|^ the 
aiiddle of the hous^ and its old style furnishings hsimoniiing 
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with the ancient frame. And as we sat in this rare room, dat- 
ing back to early colonial times, Percy was told the etoxy of 
the house, our kind hosts embellishing, from their store of 
family traditions, the record drawn largely from the ** Histori- 
cal Sketches of Andover," by Sarah Loring Bailey, whose birtb- 
place this homestead was. 

Thus ran the tale. The house was built presumably about 
1667, in place of the <Hriginal house which Simon, Anne Brad- 
street^s husband, erected on the same site t¥renty and more 
years before, when his family moved here from Ipswich. That 
house was burned to the ground on a July night of 1666, with 
most of its oontents, — furniture brought out from England, 
family portraits and heirlooms, and a library of eight hundred 
volumes, a rare thing in the early Puritan homes. The lament- 
able event moved Mistress Anne Bradstreet to some ^ Verses 
Upon the Burning of Our House, July lOtii, 1666^^ of whiek 
the following are samples : 



•• In silent night when rest I took 
For sorrow noer I did not look, 
I wakenM wee with thundring noie 
And FiteotM shreiks of dreadfull voiosb 
That fearfull eonnd of fire and Are 
Let no men know Is my I>oeb;e. 

I starting np, the light did epjre, 
And to my God my heart did ory 
To strengthen me in my ]>iskies8e 
And not to leave me snoeonrleise. 
Then ooming out beheld a spnoe, 
Hie flame consume my dwelling pleoe. 

Then strelght I *gln my heart to chide, 
And did thy wealth on eerth abide f 
Dld*st fix thy hope on mouldring dust, 
The arm of flesli didst malce thy tmstt 
Balae up Ihy thougbU above the ikye 
That dumjhiu mistB away may Ale. 
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noaluMl iB konn oo lOgh «noi» 
fhned Ij thai mighij AreUtaol, 
With gloiy Tlohly fnniMMd, 
8t«adt pwMMBt tho t this bae lied. 
&*• pnnhMBd, and iisld for too 
^jr Mm who hath OMNMh to doo. 
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Aiuia Rfirfalwet (born in EDglMid, 16ia«^ liv«d In this h^ 
cnl/ aboat Ihre /Mn^ for ab* died in the antamn of 167% aft 
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the ago of aiztj. A year aftorwaid Bimon Bradalreot remqTod 
to Saleni, piobaUy lelinqniahiag the homeatead to their thiid 
aon^ Dudley^ who had jnal married. He waa the only aon then 
remaining in Andorer. 

I>«idlqr Bradatreet beoame a leading man of aAnra. He 
Mrred aneeeaaiTely aa a aeleotman of the town; a repreeenta- 



tive in the General Court; a colonel of militia; one of the 
Council of Safety between 1689 and 1692, when hia father waa 
gOTcmor; and a magistrate. During the witchcraft deluaion 
of 1692, after granting a number of ifarranta for the apprehen- 
sion of proclaimed ^^witchesy" he checked the frenzy. He 
drew up and headed a plea for a number of Andover women, 
who had been terrorized into confession of witchcraft^ asserting 
his belief in their innocence. Then he himself was accused of 
having practiced witchcraft, and had to fly from this home and 
hide till the delusion was dispelled. His wife was also 
^ named'' as a suspected ^ witch." 

In March of 1698, when the Indians fell upon Andorer, 
this house waa attacked by a band of forty, and its inmates 
were '' dragged out into the wintry air to see their neighbors' 
houses in flames, and the snow stained ¥rith the blood of their 
townspeopla" A remembered act of kindness by the magis- 
trate, some years before, to one Indian of the band, happily 
saved the family from slaughter; and after being carried off about 
fifty rods to a secluded spot, they were released unharmed. 

Colonel Dudley died in 1702; and a few years afterward 
the old house was purchased for the Rev. Thomas Bamardi 
minister of the First Parish, the parsonage having been burned 
down in 1707. Thereafter it was the home of First Parish 
ministers till into the nineteenth century. Its last ministerial 
occupant in direct line was the Rer, Dr. William Symmes, the 
fifth minister, a great grandson of Zachariah Symmes, first 
minister of Charlestown, who came out with Wintlirop's com- 
pany in 1630. After Dr. Sjrmmes's death it became the sum- 
mer home of John Korris of Salenii one of the Associate 
Founders of the Andover Seminaiy. 

A little later a boarding-school was kept here \tj Simeon 
Putnam, a famous schoolmaster of his day ; and the neighbors 
used to tell of the grass "worn smooth by the roadside, where 
he kept the idlers and dunoea aitting to con their ^taaks, a 
spectacle to passers by.'' The room in which we were aitting 
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was tiie aolioolroom; and one of Its windows long boro Ihii 
liiTmo oofc upon il by one of the boys : — 

••8(ni««r, Uien Uintad wiUit depwi, 
Wtthfai m fetten to » Ireeiiuui*! hMuril** 

CM on the glass, also^ were formerly the autographs of two 
beys who afterward took creditable rank, the one in business, 
the odier in professional life, ^ Amos A. Lawrence, who be- 
came an eminent Boston merchant, and Chandler Bobbins, 
tenth minister of the Second Church of Boston, succeeding 
Balph Waldo Emerson in the pulpit of Increase, Cotton, and 
Samuel Mather of Puritan days. 

The old place has hod its day as a « haunted ^ honse, and 
it is related that its <^ ghost " once made « a frightful clatter- 
ing ** in the chamber of a young negro servant 

Now the treasured Yolume from which the verses on the 
burning of the first house had been quoted was again produced ; 
and Percy was g-ven Mistress Anne Bradstreet's story, with 
further samples of her work. 

She was the eldest daughter, and second child, of Thomas 
Dudley, the first deputy governor, and afterward governor of 
the Massachusetts Colony. When a girl of sixteen she was 
married to Simon Brad^treet, nine years her elder; and she 
was but eighteen when she came out from England to the new 
country with her father, mother, and husband, to begin the hard 
life of a colonist Her young girlhood had been spent amid 
gentle surroundings, and with exceptional advantages, at the 
Earl of Lincoln's castle of Sempspringham, her father having 
become steward of the earl's estate when she was about six 
years okL She early displayed literary tastes, which she eulti- 
vated, as is evident from her poems, through poetical and 
historical studies pursued with unusual diligence for one of her 
age and her sex in those days of unlearned womanhood. 

Biadstreet was also in the Earl of Lincoln's family and 
under Dudlqr's care, having been taken into the household 
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when he was sixteen or seventeen years, old, two or three years 
after the death of his father, who was a Nonconformist min- 
ister of Lincolnshire. The girl and the youth were thus 
» brought up" together. For a while Brailstrect served as 
steward during Dudley's absence in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
where the latter became acquainted with the minister of St 
Botolph's church, John Cotton, afterward the honoreil minister 
of Boston in New England. When Bradstreet married Anne 
Dudley, however, he was steward of the Countess of Warwick. 
The Dudleys and BradstreeU all came out to America 
presumably on the AHmlla, the « flag^iliip " of Governor Win- 
throp's w fleet," with the other priucipiil folk, for Dudley had 
been elected deputy governor, and Brmlstreet was of the 
' «• Court of Assistants," before the sailing from England. The 
two were of the leaders who began the settlement at Newe 
Towne, which bncAme Cambridge, and each built a substantial 
house there. In 1G36 they were among the settlers at Ijiswich. 
In 1639 Dudley moved to Roxbuiy, where he lived during the 
remainder of his life. Two or throe years later, sometime 
before 1644, Bradstreet moved to the plantation about the 
Cochichewick River, which became Andover, and of which his 
family were among the first settlers. It was about this time, 
it is conjectured, that the first Bradstreet house here was 

built 

Anne Bradstreet wrote at first for her own pleasuro and 
that of her family and friends, with no thought of publishing. 
As the Bev. John Woodbridge said in the preface to the first 
edition of her poems, they wero <* the fruit of but some few 
houres curtailed from her sleep and other refreshment," and 
they wero at that time brought to public view without her 
knowledge and contrary to her expectation, Woodbridge 
described her as ^ a woman honoured, and esteemed whero she 
lives, for her gracious demeanour, her eminent imrts, her pious 
conversation, her courteous disix>sition, her exact dili^nce in 
her place, and discreet managing of her family occasions.^ 
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But whila ahe wm Mooidad k11 tli«M virtoei, Imt Mighbon, 
or Mmo of them, evidentl/ oritioiaU hor litMHQr pnwUvitit^ 
tor die vtoto in '< Tho Prologao": — 

"I ua obiMxlona to «Mh mplnf toDgn* 
Wbo iv* "V ImimI » Media betur fiU, 
A foau pen all Morn I •hoold Ihui wnog, 
For raeh dwpito Uwr ew* on rtmtit wha ■ 
If wb«t I do pron wall, It won't adranm, 
TlMjr'l mr ft-'a Main, or elM H wm hf diMna." 

John Woodbri(l{t« wm tho flnt onl«inod mJDuter of tbo 
Andonr ohuroh j and ha wu cloael/ oonnected with the Brad- 
atreeta, having marricNl Anna'a aiater, Herojr Dddley, in U39. 
Going back to England for a visit in 1647, it is aaanmod 
that ho tocdi hia aiater-in-law'a maauacript poena with Hia 
and thera arranged for their publication j for the first edition, 
a Tolnme in anuJl 16ma, appeared in IGGO while he was in 
London. The prefatorj address "To the Reader," and the 
introductory poetioal address " To my dear Sister the Antbor 
of those Foems," are both evidently from his pen. 

Poetioal tributes to the author woro also printed in tho 
introdnotorjr pages. Among them were words from the Ber. 
Nathaniel Ward of Ipswioh, author of the nnique "Simple 
Cobler of Aggawam," who was Mrs. Bradstreef s minister and 
neighbor when she was living in Ipewioh; and from the 
Rat, Benjamin Woodbridgo, brother of the Rev. Jolin, like 
bim a first settler of Andorer, whoee name stands first on the 
» list of Harvard graduatea. Later fnlaome praise was given 
her WMk hj learned leaders. John Bogers, president of 
Harvard fiom 1S82 to 1084, and earlin a minister of Ipswioh, 
whose wife was a nieoe of Mistress Anne, wrote that " twice 
drinking of the nectar of her lines" left him •* weltering in 
delight." Cotton Mather in his "Msgnalia" referred to her 
poems, " divers times printed," as having *■ afforded a gtatefal 
entertainment unto the ingenious, and a monummt -tot her 
memorj bejcnd the atatelieat marbles" 
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The ieeond aditioD, lika tlie fint a KKmo^ eontainad tlie 
anfehor's roriiioaf and sooM'kfear produetionsi m the title-page 
ilatea. It irai broaght oat in Boetoa six yean after her 
death, bj John Foeter, who had isaned the firat bode erer 
printed in Boaton. 

Another edition appeared alao in Boaton, in 1758^ but 
irithoat a puUiaher'a name. Thia waa a reprint of the aeoond 
edition in htfge fomu A oentoiy later, in 1867, all of her ex- 
tant writinga were brought together bj John Harrard Ellia, 
and pnbliahed nnder the title of ** The Works of Anne Brad- 
atreet in Proae and Verse,'' Mr. Ellis supplying a Talnable 
historical introduction. The rolume is a handsome quarto^ 
bearing the imprint of Abram E. Cutter, Charlestown^ and 
the edition was limited to two hundred and fifty numbered 
eopiea. The proae aection ia arranged under the Utlea of 
«• Beligioua Experiences and Occasional Pieces " and <« Medita- 
tions Dirine and Moral," the latter in seTenty-seren paragraph^ 
The poems were reproduced from the second edition ; and the 
miaoellaneous prose writings printed from a precious relic pr^ 
senred by Mrs. Bradatreefa descendants, -» a small manuacript 
book which belonged, to her. This containa the ^ Meditations '^ 
in her own handwriting, some rerses on two sides of a leaf also 
in her handwriting, and sereral pages in her son Simon's hand- 
writing, being a copy of anci&er manuacript book of here. The 
book includes, alao^ a Latin translation of the first few ^ Medi* 
tatioos," and their dedication, by a great^randson, the Ber. 
Simon Bradstieet, minister in Marblehead for a goodly period « 
from 1738. Mr. Ellis gires a facaimile of Miatreas Brad- 
atveef s handwriting, which Percy waa shown. He was able 
to decipher it in parta, when he had mastered the odd spell- 
ing and had oreroome the confusion of the old style as with 

theA 

Thia piece waa written, aa the date indicates, in the Andorer 

hone. Bat moat of the poema which were printed in the firat 

London edition were written before the remoral of the fiunil^ 
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hither. The more extended poems were protiably composed in 
the Ipswich home, and the earlieat writings, perhaps, were done 
in the home in ** Kewe Town." Possibly a few of the ^ dirers 
pleasant and serious poems" were written here in Andover; 
but this home is associated eapecially with the author'a more 
mature work. ^ 

Anne Bradstreet was a most derout woman, almost mor^ 
bidly conscientious, and her piety is reflected in her writings. 
She was much an inTalid ; and, as Mr. EUis says, she «< looked 
upon her Tarious maladiea as tokens of divine displeasure at 
her thoughtleasness and wrong-doing." In her little address to 
her ** dear children," which has been termed her autobiography, 
she writes : '' After some time I fell into a lingering sicknesse 
like a eonsumption, together with a lamenesse, which correction 
I saw the Lord sent to humble and try me and doe me Good : 
and it was not altogether ineffectual." And again: ^ Among 
all my experiences of God's gracious Dealings with me I have 
constantly obseryed this, that he hath nerer suffered me long 
to sitt loose from him, but by one afiliction or other hath made 
me look home and search what was amisse — so usually thua 
it hath been with me that I have expected correction from it, 
which most commonly hath been upon my own person, in sick- 
nesse, weakness, paiues" • . . and so on. 

Her pleasantest verses, disclosing the most poetic feeling, 
were on domestic subjects, and on nature and the rural scenes 
about her Andover home, or by the banks of the Merrimae. 
This, for example, from her << Contemplations " : 

•«Then on a stately Oak I cast mine aye, 
Whose niadlng top the Cloiids seanM to aspire; 
How long since thou WMt In thine Inlenqr f 
Thy strength and ttatore, mote thy years admire, 
Hath hundred winters paat ainoe thon want homf 
Or thooHUid aInoe thon brakeet thy shell of horn, « 

If so, aU these are nonght, eternity doU soon. 
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I heud the' many gni«liO|i|Mr then aiiig, 

TIm blaek dad Criokai, bMr a teooiid pMf, 

Hi^ kepi one iane, and plaid on the Mune atring • 

fleemlBf to gloiir in their lltUe Art. 

flball eraatnraa abfeet, thua their Toioea raiae f 

And in their kind reaonnd their niaker*a pnUae i 

While I aa mote, can warMe forth no higher layea. 






Under the eooling ahadow of a atateljr elm 

CkMa aal 1 1^ a goodly RlTera aide, 

When gliding atieama the Roeka did overwhehn $ 

A loreljr plaee» with pieaenrea dignified. 

I OBoe that lof *d the ahadjr wooda ao well* 

Kow thought the rlTera did the tieee ezeel, 

And If the ann would eror ahine, there would I dwell.** 

Kiglrem Bradglreel wag the mother of eight ohildren, three 
of whom were bom in Andover. Among her deaoendanta were 
the. eelebrated preacher William Ellery Channing, the poet 
Biohaid Heniy ThM, the elder, Oliver Wendell Holmeai and 
WendeU FhiUip& 

Four jeara alter her death, Simon Bradatreet took a aeoond 
wife, Anne Downing Gardner of Salem, a widow of aix montha 
only. Her first hnabaiid, Captain Joseph Gardner, had been 
killed in the Great Swam[>J?*ight with tlie Narraganaett Indians 
in Deeember, 1675: this second marriage occurred in June 
1676. Bradstreet then established his home in the house built 
jears before by his new wife's father, Emanuel Downing, Gov- 
ernor Winthrop's brother-in-law. This building long remaining 
a landmark, came to be known as the old Salem Bradstreet 
house, and it stood on the lot now owned bj the Salem Athe- 
msom. Simon Bradstreet lived twentj-oue years longer, serv- 
ing as deputy governor, and as governor, thirteen years in all, 
and died in his Salem home full of honors, at the age of 
aiaety^our. 

''Ah, jea,** Fteey here spoke up, ''these interestbg facts 

le out during our historic pilgrimage to Salem,'' And he 
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nedM tlial the widow Oaxdnmr was the sister of that George 
Downing, a member of the first class graduating at Hanrard 
College, who went to England, engaged in polities there, mar- 
ried well, became Sir George Downing, Bart, and, serring 
tnooeasf ally two masters, held the post of ambassador to The 
Hague under Cromwell first and Charles IL afterward. Perqr 
further recalled that the Downing farm in Brooksfay, now Pea- 
body, became the farm of Jc^n Procter, one of the most piom- 
inent of the martyrs to the witchcraft delusion. 

Our talk finished, we were shown other rooms of the stout 
old house, and its various quaint features ; and then we reluc- 
tantly took our departure, heartily thanking our new friends 
for the rich tieat they had afforded us. We next strolled across 
the fields to the ancient burying-ground near by the site of the 
first meeting-house, where rague tradition intimates that Anno 
Bradstreet's grave was made. But if it were here, no sign of it 
remains. In fact, the best authorities agree that her burial-pUtoe 
if absolutely unknown. 

Coming back along the old road, we stopped and admired the 
still handsome garobrd-roofed Phillips manse, which Judge 
Samuel Phillips built in 1736. Hers his distinguished great- 
grandson, Phillips Brooks, spent much of his boyhood \ and 
In laler years, as wt kjow, it became the bishfl^'s summer 
home. In the soutli-east parior, so Percy was told, Wash- 
ington was once received 1^ Madam Phcbe Pliillips and her 
friends. It was this good lady, he was reminded, who so gen- 
erously continued the family benefactions to the Academy on 
Andover Hill, and was herself a founder of the Beminaiy. In 
the woids of conlemporaries, slie « was graced with every social 
aoeomplishment,'* and her « style of conversation surpassed 
thai of ai^ one, male or female, in this countiy.'' 

A ten^mtnute walk brought us to the raUway statioii, and 
after a short wail we took the train for Haverhill 
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IN WHITTIER'S COUNTRY. 

Along the poet's beloved Merrimae.— PoinU sboat HaTerfaUl eelebrated la 
hie poeme.— The old hotneeieed where he wee horn.— Soenee niede 
memoimUe hy him.^ Ilotoree from ** Snow Bonnd ** i the fiunllj 
group about the greet flreplaioe.— Life on the farm.— Bailjr poeme 
under the Infloenoe of Bume.— The ll»t poem in print.— First meet- 
ing of WhlUler and Oarrleon at the homestead.— The poei*s earlier 
editorial work. 

At Haverhill we were in Whittier* s country. Alongside 
the little hill-city winds the beloved Merrimae which the poet 
has made oiassio, the scene of <<The Bridal of Pennacook,^ 
** The Exiles,'' ^ The Norseman/' and other favorite poems | 
the river of which he sang : 

*• Homo of mjr fatliom I— I have etnod 
Wlioro llwlimn rolleil hie tonlly flood i 
Seen eimrieo roNt mkI Biineot fade 
Aloiiff hie frowuhifc l*aliNaile; 
Lookofl down tlio Appnlaoliiaii peak 
On Jtiiilata*B allver atnuik; 
Have floon along his rallcy gleam 
Tlie Nohawk*s eofUy winding stream ; 
% The level llKhi of euneot iililne 

Tlirough hroad l*otoniAO*s hero of pine; 
And autnmn*e rainbow-tinted banner 
Hang llffhtljr o*or tlie Suwiuohanna ; 
Yot wherefio*er hie atop might be, 
Tliy wandering ohild looked baok to thee t ** 

The city itself was the frontier village called by tlie Indians 
Pentucketi the scene of the midnight massaore of 1706 por- 
trayed in his poem of «< Pentucket'^ 
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When DOW If tlie ihiokening towiii stood Hugh Talknifs 

''Sjreamoie^'' 

•« IB tlM onftikliii or the Tillage 

On tlM tlf«r*8 wtmlliag Aovm^** 

tiiose <* Oooidental pUne-irees^' which ''the rustic Irish glee- 
man,'* the first Irishman in Haverhill, planted early in the 
scTenteenth century, in front of his master's mansion. 

In the town center was the Haverhill Academy where the 
poet got his ''higher education,'' in two short terms of six 
months each in 1827 and 1828, paying his 0¥m way through 
the first term by his enmings from making slippers, — hence 
his sometime sobriquet of " the shoemaker poet," — and through 
the second term by wages earned in w^ool-teaohing and in 
keeping books for a Haverhill storekeeper. So closely did 
he calculate every item of expense at the outset, his biog- 
rapher, Mr. Pickard says, "that he knew before the begin- 
ning oJF the term that, he would have twenty-five cento to spare 
at ite dcee^ and he actually had this sum of money in his 
poeket when his half year of study was over." For the dedi- 
catory exereises of the Academy, of which he was among the 
first pupils, he contributed an ode which gave him "a certain 
social and litoraiy distinction at the start ; " while already, 
though mider twenty, ha had a local reputation as a rising 
poeti 

In East Haverhill lies Kenoza Lake, the ^ Great Pond " of 
the poet's boyhood, upon which he bestowed the Indian name 
which signifies pickerel, in his poem of " Kenoia Lake," dedi- 
cating ite shores to public park uses. 

And beyond, farther out in East Haverhill, the original 
Bast Parish, still in rural parts, is the Whittier homestead, the 
poeC^s birthplace. 

We could take a trollmr-car al the railway station direct for 
this shrinei bat Peny wished, first, to stroll a little about the 
elty, and see some of the spota eommemovated by the poet, as I 
describing* 
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The walk finished, we boarded our car in Washington Square. 
It was a throe-mile ride out ; and tlie routo carried us through a 
pleasant residential section of the city, and into the open 
country. At length, aftor a succession of turns in the leafy 
road, — it was the old Haverhill and Amesimry highway, -~ the 
conductor called our ''station" — '' Whittier house;"— and 
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to the left, a few rods back from the highway, the andent home- 
stead ^>pealed in pictaresque setting, while by the road-side 
loomed up a massive granito guidepoot, or tablet, marking the 
place. 

As we approached it by the crossroad on the east side, Vtnej 
expressed surprise at ite well-presencod appearance^ having heard 
that it was more than two centuries old. I related with much 
satis f action how the homestead had been saved| ite surround- 
ings r es tor e d as near as possible to their original eonditJeo, and 
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opaned to the public ** that thereby the memory of and lore 
for the poet and the man may be cherished and perpetuated.^ 
<* This was aoeomplished,** I related, << through the worthy act 
of a citisen of Harerhilli the late Hon. James H. Carleton, in 
pnrohasing the estate soon after Whittior's death in 1892, and 
transferring it hy deed of gift to the HaTcrhill Whittier Club^ 
whkh has carried out his wishes as expressed theiein. It was 
Mr. Carleton's desire that the natural features of the landscape 
should be presenredf and this has been done so far as possible. 
But nature has effected certain changes, as you will see when 
we compare the present setting with that of Whittier's boyhood 
and youth, as described by the poet himself, and by his biogra- 
pher.'* And we stopped in the road, Percy's eye roaming over 
the scene spread about him, while I read these descriptions from 
my notebook. First, the poet's, giren in one of his early prose 
sketches, << The Ush I Didn't Catch : '' 

**Tlie honss wa» iwrouadad by woods In all dlrecUoM aaTC to the 
swiahe s i C , where a break fai the leaf jr wall revealed a Tieta of low green 
meadowsi pietaraeqne wkh wooded Matide and Jutting capee of upland. 
Tinoimh theie, a faud! brook, noiiiy enough as It foamed, rippled, and 
hH^Shed down Its roclqr falls bjr our garden-side, wound silently and searoelx 
rislbia, to a sttll huger stream, known as the Country Brook. This brook 
la Its torn, after doing doty aLtwo or thrse saw and grist mills, the olaok 
of which we could hear in still days aeross the interrening woodlands, 
found Its way to the great riTer, and the rlrer took ii up and bote It 
down to the great ssa.** 

Then the biographer's filling in of the picture : — 

**Job*s Hill, named for an Indian chief of the neighborhood, 
Its grsal dome now almost bare of trees. In Whlttier*s youth well eorered 
with gfamt oaks, rises so stseply from the right bank at the foot of thegar- 
dsn that it Is dIfleuH for smay rods to get a foothold. . , . From the left 
bank of the ao^y brook the gardea kn sloped gently upward toward the 
fipoatof the house, tHI It met a tenaoe upon which were the flower garden 
and the well with its andeBt sweep. . . . Between the brook and the house 
[whtoh ftees south-east] was a row of butternuts, walnuts, and maplee, 
and at thegateway stood pi aur esi i mLombardiypoplaw. . • . Onthecppo- 
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rite side of the road [this crossroad] weie the bam, a ipuagf^ and an aa- 
eient shop once supplied with a fbfge. The bam was built . . . whea 
the poet was tlilrteen years of age. The old bam, on the same side of the 
road with the house [and beliind it], stood for some years after the erec- 
tion of the new one. Mr. WhitUer once told the writer that the old bam 
had no doors, and the winter winds whistled through it, and snow drifted 
upon its floors, for more than a centuiy. The horses and cattle were but 
slightly protected in their stalls and • tie up.* This was the early pmetioe 
throughout New England. . . . The pioneers and their deeoendants lor 
lour or five generations adopted the policy of '* toughening** themselveB 
by expoeure to cold, and they saw no reaspn for nwklng tliefar cattle more 
comfortable than themselves. . . . Almost two centuriee passed away be- 
fore bams were made comforuUe, and flannels and orerooats ceased to be 
r^arded as extraTagances. . . . The *new bam* . . was built with 
moat of our modem con?eniences. [It lias slnoe been doubled In length, 
bia the end toward the road Is praotically unchanged.]** 

Of the features that are still preserred Percy found most 
dharming the brook, wandering through the grounds and 
gliding beneath the bridge on our crossroad. The stone wall 
between the brook and the gateway attracted him partioukrly 
when he learned that the boy Whittier had helped to build it, 
and that it was the << garden wall'' of <<The Barefoot Idfsj^— 

** Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the n(ght» - 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
TUked with me from fall to fslL** 

And it was the same garden wall that is alluded to in 
•< Telling the Bees," the scene, in detail, of the homestead. 
The beehives were on the terrace near the now restoed well- 
sweep,T" 

**......••.. tanged In the sun; 

And down by the brink 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed o*ettan, 
Fan^ and daffodO, roae ^nd pink. 

The tall poplars by the house have disi^peared^ but some of 
the other trees yet remain. 
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Tkt&a we passed through the gateway, noting at its left the 
atone <« bridle-poet'' mentioned in <<8now Bound,'' when the 
old familiar eights about the farm took marrelous shapes from 
the snow — 

*'The brIdle-poK sa old man mt 

With loom flung coat and high oooked hat**—- 

• 

and stepping up to the eomer poroh, we entered the house. 

The porch gave directly upon the great kitchen of generous 
width, and extending almost the entire length of the house, 
thirty^six feet Here the restoration to its condition and fit- 
tings of eighfy years ago appeared to be quite complete, and 
Percy's first sweeping glance oyer ^the old rude-furnished 
room " filled him with delight Here in the massive dhimn^, 
around which the house is built after the fashion of the ancient 
Bradstreet house in North Andover, was the huge fireplace, 
eight feet wide, with the old crane and its trammels swinging 
al one side; the oven at the back on the other side, and the 
Turk's head andirons, where — 

** We piled, with eare, oar nightly staok 
Of wood agaitiBl the ehlmiiej-baok, — 
The oaken log, green, huge and thick, 
And OB ile toj^ the itoni back-stick ; 
The knotty foreotlck laid apart. 
And Ailed between with eurioue art 
The ragged hriMb ; then, hovering near 
We watched the Ant red Uaie appear, 
Heard the sharp erMUe, caught the gleam 
Oa whttewMhed wall and sagging beam, 
Untn the old rude-f omiihed room 
Bant, flower-like, Into rotff Uoom.** 

Against this opposite wall was the cupboard, alluded to in 
<< Yankee Gypsies," in the ^ Literaiy Recreations." Close by 
stood the stout old kitchen table, upon which '<the mother" 
and ''the girls " prepared the bakings for the oven. Scattered 
aboni were the furniture and the family heirlooms restored to 
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their old places. Off from the porch entrance by the eastern 
window, where it had stood an hundred years before Whittier's 
day, was the ancient desk of the great grandfather, the first 
Joseph Whittier, at which the poet wrote his earliest rerses, 
his momentous pamphlet on slavery, <' Justice and Expedi- 
ency," and many of his earlier sketches. 

At the farther northwest comer, a step or two above the 
kitchen floor, opened the '< mother's room," furnished, we sup- 
posed, as in the time of this sweet woman. In the southwest 
comer, and at the front of the house, opened the ** spare room," 
sometimes used as a parlor, Mr. Pickard tells us, and some- 
times as a bedroom, in which on December 17, 1807, our poet 
was bom. In the soutlieast comer, and at the front, opened 
the family sitting room. Both these rooms, as we afterward 
saw, opened also into the little front entry, from which the 
steep front stairs, turning against the back of the chimney, as 
in the Bradstreet house, ascend to the second stoiy. A 
straight flight of back stairs, almost as steep as a ladder, reach 
up from the western porch. In the second stoiy was the 
'' boys' chamber," whore — 

••Withhi oor heds awhile we heanl 
The Wind tliat round the gablee roared, - 
With now and then a ruder shock. 
Which made pur Tory bedsteads roch. 
We beard the looeonod clapboards tost, 
Tlio board-nails snapping in the frost ; 
And on OS, through the unplastered wall, 
Mt the light sifted snow^akes fUl. 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
.When hearU arS lli^t and life Is new.** 

On this floor are four other chambers, roughly or partially 
finished, these, and the ** boys' chamber," all grouped around a 
larger and unfinished one. Above is the attic, with its rafters 
studded with nails and pegs, from which, as Mr. Pickard pleas- 
antly pictures it,' ''five generations of careful Quakers have 
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•ufpoided braids of teedoorn, bondiei of medioinal herbf, and 
all dia artielaa to wUeh tha anoiaiil Now England attio ia eon- 
mooM, and on tha floora of whioh tha boya of two oentoriea 
kava qpraad bnttermita, walnuta and aoorna around tha giaat 
ahimnaj.'' • 

Bitting in tha old kitbhani with a oopj of ^ Snow Bound'' 
baloia ttif and mj nota-book of axtraeta and mamoranda for 
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KITCHtN. WHITTIER HOMISTIAO. 

raadj refaranaa^ wa pictured tha family group of Whittier'a 

jontii, gatharad about the groat fireplaoa, and racallad tha 

family hiatory, our talk running in this wiaa : 

''Thafathari 

*A pranpi, deeiilTe mmk^ no bretfth 
Our latliar WMtad ' . • . 

Ha waa John Whittiary fourth in Una of tha household haada 
fkom Thomaa Whittieri the sturdy pioneer who built the house, 
with the help of his sons hewing its stout oaken beams on the 
baaokbaak. The suoeassira heads ware in this order s Thoma% 
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from about 1688, presumed to be the date of the homestead, to 
hia death in 1696 at sarenty-siz ; Joseph, Thomas's youngest 
son, from 1710 (after the death of Thomas's widow) till his 
death in 1739, aged seyenty ; Joseph 2d, Joseph's youngest 
chUd, till his death in 1796, at eighty, tiien this John, 
Joseph 2d's youngest son, from his father's death. John died 
in 1830, at seventy. 

« Eaoh was a notable man in his day. Thomas, the pioneer, 
oame over from England in 1638, when he was eighteen years 
old. With him were two uncles, John and Henry Bolfe, and 
a lass bearing the winsome name of Buth Green, a distant rel- 
ative, whom he married a few months after his arrivaL He 
settled first in Salisbury on land now within the limits of 
Amesbury on the Po wow River ; — the 'swift Powow' of Whit- 
tier's verse — a tributary of the Merrimao, the neighborhood of 
whioh we are to viait in the next stage of this Pilgrimage. 
Theuoe he removed to Kewbuiy, and thence oame to Haverhill, 
settling on the banks of Country Brook, then sailed East 
Meadow Brook. There,. at a point about half a mile southeast 
of this homestead, he built a log house in whioh he lived with 
his large family for forty years. In this rude home were bom 
all of his ten children, save the eldest Fire of them were 
sons, each six feet tall, and each stalwart like the father — Mr. 
Pickard quotes family tradition that he was of gigantic strength, 
making the astonishing statement that he weighed more than 
three hundred pounds before he was twenty-one. 

M When living in Salisbury Thomas was a representative in 
the General Ck>urt, and in the Haverhill settlement he was 
steadily a leading man. He was interested in the Quaker doo> 
trines, and suffered for advocating clemency toward Quakers, 
but it does not appear that he ever joined the Society of 
Friends. The family were living in the log cabin and in this 
homestead through tiie long continued Indian troublea in^whioh 
Haverhill so grievously suffered. Occasionally, sqrs Mr. Piek- 
ardf tha Indians in their war paint passed up Countiy Bvool^ 
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and tha eToiiiig firalighl in this \ng kitdhen < would mtmI a 
WTaga faoa aft the window/ But the Whittier household wae 
nerer banned, and their freedom from molestation may be 
aoeounted for by the respect of the sarages which Thomas 
l¥liittier had won by his fearless and just dealings with thenu 

^SVom Joeeph IVhittieri Thomas's successor in the home- 
stead mastership^ our poet was in direct line. Joseph's wife, 
the poet's great grandmother, was Maiy Peasley, grand- 
danghter of Joseph Peaslej, in his time the leading Quaker of 
HaTcrfailL Joseph Whittier became a Quaker of prominence 
in the community, and thereafter nearly all of his descendants 
for four generations were Quakers. The Peasleys also lired 
in this East Parish, not so yery far from the Whittiers ; and 
the Peasley homestesd was used as a garrison house, a place of 
refuge for the setUers on occasion of attack, during the French 
and Indiairwait. Joseph and Mary Whittier had nine chil- 
dren. 

<< Joeeph 2d, the third head of the homestead, married 
Sarah Oreenleaf, of West Newbury, on the opposite side of the 
rirer, of a family early settled there, and of Huguenot descent 
Th^ had elcTen children, six of whom lived to maturity; and 
only three of these married — Joseph, Obadiah, and John. 
The poet was named for his father, and for his grandmother 
Oreenleaf s family. 

« John IVhittier was of stalwart frame, strong of muscle 
and of character, beyond middle life, in his forty-eighth year, 
when the poet was bom. Before his marriage he had journeyed 
through tiie wilderness of New Hampshire into Canada, and 
engaged in barter among the Indians and trappers ; and tales 
of Us adTontures with Indians, and of his sojourn in the 
French Tillages, were recounted in the circle gathered about 
this generous fire-place. 

^ The mother. She was of heroic Quaker lineage^ and bom 
in 'the Indian-haunted region of Somersworth, New Hamp- 
shire^ between Dorer and Portsmouth,' a woman of rare good- 
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ness and benignity, her kind face 'full and fair, her eye dark 
and ezpressire : ' 

• Our mother, while ihe turned her wheel 
Or ran the new-knit etocking heel, 
Told how the Indian hoidee esme down 
At midnight on Oocheoo.town, 
And how her own great>imole bore 
Hii eroel ecalp-mwk to foureoora. 
Becalling in her fitting phraee, 
So rich and pietureeque and free, 
(The oommon unihynied poetry 
Of simple life sad ooantry ways,) 
The eUny of her eariy daye, — 
She made us weloooM to her home \ 
Old hearths grew wide to gi?e ue room.* 

^ She was Abigail Hussey Whittier, twenty-one years her 
husband's junior. Her father, Samuel Hussey of New Hamp> 
shire, was a descendant of Christopher Hussey, who was a con* 
temporafy of Thomas Whittier in Haverhill, and was associ- 
ated with him in standing out for the persecuted Quakers. 
Christopher Hussey, before he came out from old Boston in 
England, married Theodate Bachelor, daughter of the Her. 
Stephen Bachelor, a most remarkable man, who^ after Icmg 
preaching as a Nonconformist minister in English pulpits, came 
to New England at the age of scTenty-one. For tiie twenty- 
two years that he remained here, he was in pretty constant con- 
flict with the Puritan authorities because of his independent 
ways. At the age of serenty-eight, in 1639, the rigorous old 
man went down the eastern coast from Lynn, with Christopher 
Hussey, and planted the ooean«ide town of Hampton, New 
Hampshire, where he was made the first settled minister. At 
the venerable age of eighty-nine he took to himself a third 
wife. Not long after, he separated from her, and returned to 
England. He was then ninety-two, *and he died in his hun. 
dredth year. A danghter of one of his sons was the grand- 
mother of Daniel Webster, and so the statesman and the poet 
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wwekinmeit His was the < Baoheler eye,' dark|deep let^ and 
lusftitnuy whioh web ao marked a peculiarity of both Webeter 
and Whittier. 

^'Kezt ' Aunt Merej.' She was the mother's youngest sis- 
ier, Merey Erans Hussey, and she had had her romance t 

* TiM swecteat wonan ever Fate 
ParYerae denied a hooeelioM mate, 
Who, lonely, homeleiv, not Um lees 
Found peaoe In ]ofe*i onuelftBlineaB. 
And weleome whereaoe*er she went, 
A ealm and gracioaa element, 
Wheae pieaenee aeemed tlie aweet Ineome, 
And womanly atnKMphere of home.* 

«Theii < Uncle Moses.' He was the father's badielor 
hrothery Moses Whittieri who owned the farm with him, and 
spent all his life at the homestead ; who delighted in hunting, 
fishing, and story-telling ; who was the companion of the boys 
in their eonntry rambles; a man of blameless, simple Ufe; 

* Our QBole, Innocent of books, 
Waa rich In lure of flelde and brooka, '~*- 
The ancient teaehera nerer dumb 
Of Hatw«*8 mihooeed Jiycenm. 
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A almple, gailelem, childlike man, 
Content to ll?e where life began ; 
Strong only on his netire grounds, 
The little world of aighta and aoonda 
Whoee girdle waa the paHeh boimda 
Whereof hia fondly paraal pride 
The common featmea magnlfled.* 

«<Then the poet's elder sister, Mary : — 

* A full, rich natnre, f rae to trust, 
IVuthful and almost sternly just, 
Impnlslfc, eameat, prompt to act. 
And make her genefmu thought a fact, 
Keeping whh many a light dlagolsa 
Ite aeoret of aelf aacriftoa.* 



<« The other sister, Elizabeth. She was * the pet and pride 
of the householdi one of the rarest of women,' the poet's sym« 
pathetic supporter and co-worker in the unpopular reforms he 
adfooatedf herself gifted with the poetic spirit : — 

* As one who held herself a part 
Of aU slie saw, and let her heaii 
Against the household bosom lean. 
Upon the motley-braided nut 
Our youngest and our dearest sat. 
Lifting her, laige, sweat, asking eyes.* 

«The only brother, Matthew Franklin. He was fire years 
younger than the poet ; and they two alone of the family eiiele 
were liring when * Snow Bound ' was written, in 1865 : — 

*Ah, brother, only I and thou 
Are left of all that drde now, — 
Hie dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone.* 

^ Matthew married Amy, a daughter of Joseph Kochemont 
de Poyen, cousin of Count Vipart The count's first wife, 
Mary Ingalls of Haverhill, was Uie heroine of Whittier's <Tlie 
Countess.' Matthew became an earnest anti-slavery man, and 
in middle life, while living in^Portlxuid, publislied a series of 
satirical letters directed at the pro^lavery politicians, over the 
signature of 'Ethan Spike of Hornby.' For the last twelve 
years of his life he was in the Boston Custom House. He died 
in 1883, at seventy-one. 

^ Last the poet himself : * tall, slight, and very erect, a basli- 
ful youth, but never awkward,' thus a contemporary has de- 
scribed him at the age of nineteen. Another at this period re- 
calls the * liveliness of his temper, his ready wit, his perfect 
courtesy, and infallible sense of justice.' In him were mani- 
fest the influence of his Quaker bringing u]^ and tlie refinement 
of this oonntiy home — though isolated, enjoy ing the best social 
privileges of the town, drawing around it * a circle of more 
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than vraal oultiTtfeion/ its hospitelitj proTerbiaL He was 
quiet and thoughtful f ran ohildhood, with a head full of fan- 
eiea and daj-dieama. He began to makeTenes when a sohool- 
b(^, at aohool and in the evening at home after the ohoree 
were done, filling hie slate with rhymes instead of * sums.' 
He was none the less a thorough going, wholesome farmer boy. 
Though nerer robust, he performed his full share of farm work, 
milking the seren eows, driying the oxen, caring for the sheep ; 
but the swinging of the flail by which the grain was threshed 
in the bam was beyond his strength, so this task feU to his 

haidier brother. 

«This family group was broken first when Whittier was 
seventeen, by the death of 'Undo Moses,' who was killed by 
a fidling tree that he was cutting down, A few years later, 
JIary married and went to town to liTO. Then the father died. 

«8ix months after the father's death, the farm was sold and 
the fiunUy life in the homestead dosed, to be taken up in the 
cottage in Amesbury which was then purchased. That was in 
1836, when Whittier was twenty^ine, already the author of 
more than a hundred published poems, with a reputation as 
an editor, a politician, and as an antUlareiy leader.'' 

«It seems odd," Percy obserred, ••that in thU secluded 
country home, with anlducation limited to two short terms in 
an academy, and with no literary companionship, he should 
baye accomplished so much and such yaried work, and won 
fenown at so early an age.'' 

^'Thesame thought has impressed others who hare traced 
the beginnings of his career. Underwood, in his biographical 
and critical sketch of the poet, declares his quick acquirement 
with his poor outfit, of the mastery of rerse, to be one of the 
mysteries of genius. With only a brief time giren to study, 
he seems to hare got at the core of knowledge. His first 
acquaintance with poetry was limited to the 'songs of one man 
written in an obscure dialect, yet that one guide had led him 
Inlo the lead of immortal day-dreams.' 
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M This man was Bobert Bums, and Whittier has given us 
the story of his introduction to his songs. It came througba 
wfAdering old Scotchman who chanced at the farm, and 
receiTivl the entertainment of the kitchen, as wanderers and 
peddlers weie wont to do in those unsuspicious times when the 
tramp as we know him was unknown. * After eating his bread 
and cheese, and drinking his mug of cider, he gave us Bonnie 
Doon, Highland Mary and Auld Lang Syne. He had a full, 
rich voice, and entered heartily into tiie spirit of his lyrics. 
I have since listened to the same melodies from the lips of 
Dempster (than whom the Scottish bard had had »o sweeter or 
troer interpreter): but the skillful performance of the artist 
lacked the novel charm of the gaberlunzie's singing in the old 
farm-house kitchen.' Then tiie poet's reminiscence continues, 
* When I was fourteen years old, my first schoobnastcr, Joshua 
Coffin . . . brought with him to our house a volume of 
Buros's poems, from which he read, greatly to my delight I 
begged him to leave the book with me, and set myself at once 
to the task of mastering the glossary of the ScoUish dialect at 
its dose. This was about the first poetry I had ever read 
(with the exception of that of the Bible, of which I had been a 
doso student), and it had a lasting influence upon me. I be- 
gan to make rhymes myself, and to imagine stories and 

adventures.' 

^Meanwhile, Whittier had absorbed his father's little library, 
composed mostly of journals and disquisitions of the pioneers 
of the Friends' Society, with one dreary poem, «The Davideis,' 
by Thomas Ellwood, an English Quaker and friend of Milton. 
And other books had come in his way. Whenever he heard of 
a book of biography or of travel in a friendly hand, he would 
walk miles to bontlw it When he went to the academy, or 
perhaps before, he had access to the small but vrell chosen 
library of Dr. Elias Weld, the 'wise old doctor' of «Snow 
Bound,' to whom the poem of <The Countess' was inscribed. 
At this Dcriod the oireulating library of the Tillage book^ 
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■dkr was * the opening of a new world of enjoyment ' to him } 
and it was his good fortone to board through the week-days in 
the oaltirated family of Abijah W. Thayer, then the editor of 
the Haverhill Owt^ttej who became one of his most TaluaUe 
friends and advisers. 

".Whittier's first poem in print appeared when he was 
eighteen. It was published in the Newburyport J^w Preu, 
mneh to his astonishment, for it had been sent to the editor 
without his knowledge. This editor was William Lloyd 
Garrison, and the /Ves Pr6$§ had been recently started by him 
to advance humanitarian reforms. It caine regularly into the 
Whittier homestead, the father having become an early sub- 
scriber. Confident that her brotiier*s compositions were equal 
in merit to those she saw there, the sister, Mary, was moved to 
venture this poem for its * Poet's Comer.' Selecting it from a 
mass of verses which the youth had already written, covering 
several f oolsci^ p>iges, she forwarded it by the postman with- 
out intimating to the editor its source or authorship, simply 
signing the initial <W.' 

*^ When the pi^r containing it came to the farm, Oreenleaf 
was at work with his father mending a stone wall by the road 
side. The postman, passiuff on horseback, tossed the paper to 
him, and opening ity'Ee turned mechanically to the < Poet's 
Comer.' * His heart stood still a moment when he saw his own 
verses. Such delight as his comes only once in a lifetime of 
any aspirant to literary fame. His father at last called to him 
to put up the paper, and keep at work. But he could not resist 
the temptation to take it again and again from his pocket to 
stare at his lines in print He has said he was sure that 
he did not read a word of the poem. all the time he looked 
at it' 

«<This poem was entitled ' The Exile's Departure,' and was 
written just a year before its publication, or in June, 182B. 

^The following week another poem from the lot, written 
the previous year, was ventured. This was 'The 
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amplification of the passage from 'Scripture in the nineteenth 
chapter of 1st Kings, eleventh and twelfth verses, wherein the 
prophet relates the appearance of the Lord. It also was 
promptly published, and, furthermore, was distinguished with 
an introductofj note by the editor, who had meantime ascer- 
tained from the postman whence these poems came. * This note 
remarked the youth of the author, and commended his poetry, 
as bearing the stamp of trae poetic genius, which, if carefully 
cultivated, the editor added prophetically, would * rank him 
among the bards of his country.' 

^ Then following dose upon this flattering publication, the 
family at the farm wore surprised by a call from young Garri- 
son, who had driven over from Kowburyport to make the ac- 
quaintance of his promising contributor. Whittier vras at work 
in a field, barefooted, and olnd only in shirt, trousers, and 
rough straw hat, — for the day was warm, — when he was sum- 
moned to the house by the astonishing message that a stranger 
had come in a carriage to see him. Slipping in by the back 
door, the shy youth learacfl who his caller was, and strove to 
be excused. But Mary persuaded him to ' tidy up ' and receive 
his visitor. Thus first met these two remark(U>lo men who 
were destined to work together for years — not always in har- 
mony as to methods, but always in friendship, — for an unpopu- 
lar cause, the triumph of which both lived to celebmte with 
thanksgiving." 

** So it was Garrison who discovered Whittier. That is in- 
teresting. Their meeting in this old homestead would make 
a fine subjeot for an historical painting, I should say," Percy 
ventured. 

^ So it would. Garrison was only two years older than 
Whittier ; but his position as an editor, and his larger knowl- 
edge of tiie world, gave him far greater weight than his years 
to the country youth. Accordingly^his evidently sincere praise 
of the poef s work, and expression of belief in his capacity for 
gre a te r achievement, must have been inspiring. His earnest 
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.adTiM that the yoath shoald develop hie talente hy broad edop 
eation miiet bare atniok a responeiTe ehord. But the f atheri 
when iq»pealed to and urged to give his aon a better training 
than the diatriet aehool aiforded* told Oarrison that 'he did not 
wiah him to put tuch notiona in the boy's head.' It waan't 
that the good man diaeonraged his boy'a literary tendenoies, as 
hare held ; it vras only that money was very soaroe on 

New England farms in thoee 
days. We have Whittier's 
own testimony on this point : 
<My father did not oppose 
me; he was proud of my 
pieces, but as he was in 
straitened oircumstancesy he 
could do nothing to aid me. 
He was a man in advance of 
his timesy remarkable for the 
soundness of his judgment^ 
and freedom from popular 
errors of thinking.' The op- 
portunity for higher school- 
ing came, however, the next 
year, when Whittier himself 
met the expense, as we have 
seen ; and the broader educa- 
tion was acquired through 
his atodies in a wide field pursued without a master. 

« After the first publications in Garrison's paper, the young 
anthor'a poems appeared with growing frequency. In one year, 
that of his first term at the academy, more than forty were 
published in the Haverhill OiuteUe ; the next year nearly fifty. 
They were also seen in other papers, notably the Ifoiumal 
PhUanihropUi of Boston, which Oarrison was then editing. 
Pkoee sketchesi too, and political articles began to appear t^om 
Uapen. 
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** Soon after his graduation from the academy, he left the 
farm, and made his first venture as an editor, going up to 
Boston to edit the Ameriean Manufa4sturerj a weekly political 
journal devoted to Heniy Cky. There he wrote spirited arti- 
dee in advocacy of a protective tariff, and on other political 
questions of the time; occasional sketches, and a poem for 
. ahnost every issue. This editorship continued for about a 
year; and he received a salary of nine dollaxs a week, half of 
which he aaved, and applied to the reduction of the mortgage 
on the homeeteacL The faUing health of his father called him 
home, for he was needed to take care of the farm. While 
conducting it, he edited the HaverhUl GaxeHe for several 
months, doing his editorial work at home.^* 

<< Meanwhile he continued his studies, and also contributed 

political essays and poems to the New Enffland RwUw of 

Hartford, at that time the leading Whig journal of Oonnecti- 

Cttt This brought him into friendly relations with the brilliant 

George D. Prentice^ then its editor, who afterward founded the 

LoutiviUe Journal^ now the Cimrier^oumal of Louisville, Ken- 

tuoky. Subsequently, upon Mr. Prentice's removal to Ken- 

tucky, Whittier was called to the editorship of the Review, and 

he thereupon established himself in Hartford. For this work 

his salary was ten dollars a week ; and part of these earnings 

he used to clear the liUle mortgage from the home farm. For 

his published poems he had thus far received no compensation, 

nor did he earn anything from these productions for some years 

to come; for poetry in those days was not a marketable com- 

modity. To the Beinew, during his editorship, he contributed 

numerous poems, besides political leaders, legends, and tales. 

** While he was in Hartford, his first book appeared, 'Le- 
gends of New Enghind in Prose and Verse.' That was in 1831, 
when more than one hundred poems from his pen had been 
published in periodicals. It is a notable fact that of these, 
only twenty were deemed by him worthy of reproduetioo 
' between covers ; ' and that moreover, in hter yean every eopx 
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of diig fint book which he oouU obtain, he destroyed, som^ 
*^^ PV*"g * liigh premiiim for poiieeuoiL Suoh waa the 
••wily of hia eatimate upon thU earlier, or derelopiDg^ work, 
which jet had won for him a lecogniied place among hia liter- 
arjr contemporariee. 

«He retained hia Hartford editorayp for about arearand 
a half; «nd daring the last niAe montha edited the puier at 
long range f lom the fann to which he waa obliged to retnm 
He waa then compelled to resign hia position on account of the 

delioate state of hia health, which aU through hia long life waa 
a check upon hia efforts. StUl he continued to accompliah a 

TMt amount of wied work. Whilemanaging the farm, writing 
•ketchea, and composing poems at hU greatgrandfather's desk 
in the kitchen comer, he took a directing hand in politics. He 
helped &leb Guahing to hia election to Congress, concerned 
himself in state affairs, and in the advancement of national 
iMooe, and he was beqomihg active as an anti^laveiy leader. 

-Then he came to the teoss-roads where he must decide 
b^ween that which led to political preferment, and that which 
led away from his cherished ambitions. Por though we are 
mostlj accustomed to think of Whittier as the retiring man of 
letters, the bard of New England, his chief desire at this period 
of his life was to become a-prominent politician. In a letter 
to Mrs. lordia H. Sigoumey, the poet, then at Hartford, in 
IS^hewrotei 'Ilovepoetiy with a love as warm, as fervent, 
aa ainoere aa any of the more gifted worshipers at the temple 
of the Muses. . . . But I feel and know that ' 



•^Ib other ehovds than nine belong 
Hie bfeathti^ of Immortal ioqg,« 

•nd in consequence, I have been compelled to trust to other 
and lees pleamit pursuits for distinction and profit. Politica 
!• the only field now cpmi for mei and there U something 
nwonrirt^ In the eharaoter of a poet and modem politician.' 
•'Befote taking the sisp which carried him irrevocably 
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into the anti^avery straggle^ he counted the ooet^ aa his biog- 
rapher aays, with Quaker coolness of judgment Having once 
decided, he threw himself with ardor into it, and never falteied 
to the end. Before the removal from this homestead, he had 
written and published his « Justice and Expediency,' as we have 
seen ; had signed the Anti^lavery 'Declaration of Sentiments' 
adopted by the Philadelphia Convention of 1833, of which he 
waa a foremost member \ had published in Garrison's Liberator^ 
the famous Lines, • Expostulation ; ' and had been mobbed when 
speaking on public platforms with George Thompson, the Eng- 
lish agitator. He had also served a term in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and had been proposed for Congress." 

We were now out of doors again, and were loitering over 
the neighboring fields, while Percy, as our talk went on, 
•bsorbed the yet pastoral scenes about ua. A little way up the 
old road l^ the homestead side^ we came upon the venerable 
<< Whittier Elm.'' In its neighborhood stood 

• • . **the sohoolhoQBS by the road 
A ngged beggar sleoping/* 

scene of the dainty gem « in School Days." 

Then retracing our steps, we took a look once more at the 
old part of the " new bam" which the boys on that December 
day of «• Snow Bound " « reached with many din," 

**Aiid roused the prisoned hmteo wHhbit'* 
wnen-— 

••The old hone thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gased abooti 
The ooek hU luoty greeting mid, 
And forth his npeoMed haram led; 
The oxen laahod their tails, and hooked, 
And mild repraaoh of hunger looked ; 
The honied patriarah of the sheep, 
Uks ICsypt*s Amun roused from sleep, 
Bhook his sage head with gesture mute. 
And smphaslssd with stamp of fooit**— 

Back on the main raad, we took a troll^-ear fertile other 
Whittier shrine, in Amesburr. eisht mUes awar. 






V. 



^T WHITTIBR*S AMBSBURY HOMB. 

Ite **(h3tdm Room.**— Work In twm aad pitMe dona her».~lAter 
•tutorial labors. ~Tlio AUmiU poema. —The poei*a flnt puUlahad 
ToioBM. —I'lodiicUona of hia ripor yoara. —The Old Quaker MeeUof* 
kottae. —The poei*a pew, where ** Lana Ueo** waa Uioiighl oni at a 
•« Fifth Daj ** meetfaif. —The poei*a graTO oo the hilltop orerlooklBg 
faadliar aoeiiea of hIa n 



Hafpilt tlM Wbittier bonae in Amof buy is pfeaenrad witb 
Uia same pious otte as tbe poet's birthplsoe, and Pen^ was 
privileged to see it quite as the poet left it; for the poet's 
nieoe, Mn. Piokard, established it as a memorial of his life of 
nune than half a ocintuiy here. The house grew^ Peroj leamedi 
as Whittier slowly prospered, expanding from the original little 
eottage of a few small rooms to its present pleasant propor- 
tions. For the first eighteen years of his oeoupanoy (^ it no 
ehange was made. Then, as Mr. Piokaxd states, tbe eastern 
end was raised to two stories, and an addition of tbe same 
height was bailt at the southeast oomer. Thirty years later 
the weslem end was raised a second story. The little parlor 
at the northwest comer, with its genial open fireplace and the 
portraits of the poef s mother and sister Elisabeth on the walls, 
is the original parlor of tiie cottage. 

When the addition at the southeastern corner was made, 
the lower room was fitted up as a study. ThU is << the garden 
room,"* so frequently and loringly described. In this family 
sitting-room Whittier did his work among the home eixde ; for 
he ««loTed domesticity, and could read and write without dis- 
turbance hi the midst of household affairs.^ Here also he 
leceited his friends. From tbe first tbe bookshelTes occupied 
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the recess on one side of the chimney, before whidi was the 
Franklin store that warmed the room in winter; and in the 
recess on the other side was the poef s desL The north win* 
dow nest the desk fits in a door communicating with the little 
▼eranda, or porch, on the garden side^ and gives a view of the 
street^ with the slope of Po Hill overlooking tiie houses as 
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A BIT or THE PASLOS IN WHITTIES'S AMKSBURV HOME. 
(Mra. WhHtltr't ptetwrt mm mMM.) 

Joli's Hill overlooks the Haverhill homestead. The room 
above the garden room was the sister Elizabeth's chamber until 
her death in 1864, and thereafter Whittier's. The garden was 
rich in flowers and fruits, especially pears and apples, and 
vegetables were grown in a secluded part in the poet's time. 
This house and the garden room, identified with the Hpened 
fame of Whittier, awakened in my impressionaUe friend the 
liveliest emoticiis. Hers^ he was renrinded, were written most 
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of Um Mill-tlat«rj poemiy thoM "buitto of pMtionitd rtn%^ 
whieh eMM at white haal f fom the poofs pen m tho itniggle 
iront oni Iho betl of his pioso work%— mQU Ftoriraits,'' **UU 
onuy Beoreolioiiii^ and tiiak nniquo skoichi or historioal nordf 
^Lsaros from Kargaroi Smith's Journal ''; his noble poemsi 
^In WarTine^l his reUgions poems and hjrmns) the sweet 
^jrries of his matnre Tears} the legendary poems \ and the Idyls 
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whieh so endeared him to the people. True, the anti-slarery 
work in whieh he was actively engaged during the first twenty 
or twenty-flre years of the family life here^ and his editorial 
labors in oonneotion with varioos Joumalsy took him at inter- 
rals oat into the world, bat ill health or the ties of home re- 
peatedly drew him bade to the serene homestead } so that this 
was throoghoot his most eonstant working place. 

Sitting b the garden room, where Percy oconpied the seat 
of hooor by the poef s deck, we took np the thread dropped at 
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the farm, and traced further the development of Whittier's 
genius. 

« His purely literary work was practically suspended thtough 
the most of the anti-slavety contest, was it not ? ^ Percy asked. 
» Not at all Though his anti^Uvcry writings dominated, 
some of his most popular litoraty productions wore of tliot 
period. In the journals which he edited, or to which he con- 
tributed, during that time, he published not a little of what 
has been called his foundation work, — tlmt is, the work which 
laid the basis of his fame, lletween the years 1837 and 1847 
he contributed to the Domoeraiin JoHrnal, a imrtison paper 
antagonistic to the aliolition catiNC, published at Wasliington, 
an important series of |Kieiiis which did not treat of slavery. 
These wore, < l^entucket,' <Tlie Vamilist's Hymn,' 'Cassandra 
Southwick,' Mfiunpton ])eaoh,' < The New Wife and the Old,' 
'The Bridiil of Pcnnncook,' and 'The Norsemoirs Ride.' At 
tiie some time he contributed various prose sketches. 

^ A still more iHi|)ortant series a|ii)eared in the Hationai 

JCrOf also of Washington, of which he was corresponding editor, 

so called, for thirteen years from 1847, doing his editorial work 

in Amesbury. This list included « Randolph of Roanoke,' 

'Borcky of Ury,' <The Drovers,' 'The Iluskers,' 'Calef in 

Roston/ 'Tlie Hill Top,' 'Tauler,' < Hums,' 'Maud Mailer,' «A 

I-idy of Old Time,' 'The Last Walk in Autumn,' and «Tlie 

PilMs of Lucknow'; together with his prose sketohes, 'Old 

Portraits,' several of the papers in his ' Literary Recroations,' 

and ' Margaret Smith's Journal.' The ICra was the anti-slavery 

organ edited by tiie intrepid Oainaliol Railey, in which first 

appeared 'Uncle Tom's Cabin,' you will lecalL Hawthorne's 

'The Great Stone Faoe' was also first published in this jour- 

nal, after the manuscript had been submitted to Whittier. 

Other frequent eontributors were .Qraoe Oieenwood, Alioe and 

PhoBbe Cary, and Lucy Larconi. 

"In 1838 and 1839 Whittier edited the aggraesive Psnn- 
•pivania /Wssmh of Philadelphia^ and he was in the Qnaker 
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•Cktj wImh in Maj, 1888, the lirtt PenoBylvanU Hall, erected 
M a fomni for free diaeuesion, was burned by a mob. At the 
aasM tine the oAoe of that paper was aaoked. 

«It wa% howeTer, in the AtlanHe MwUhly^ started in 
Kofeaibery 1857, with James Bnssell Lowell as editor, that 

Whittier's choicest work 
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first appeared. Thebril- 
liant initial niunber con- 
' tained his legendary 
poem, < The Gift of Tri- 
temius.' Next appeared 
<Skip|)er Ireson's liide,' 
begun, by tlie way, 
nearly thirty years be- 
fore under 'Hugh Tal- 
laiit's Sycamoresy' in 
Haverhill, its origin be- 
ing a story told him fay 
a schoolmate at the 
academy. Others fol- 
lowed in fairly tvpiA 
succession during the 
next few years, includ- 
ing his war poems, <In War Time,' and < Barbara Trietchie.' 
The JiUmiic publications, too, were the most remunerafclTe. 

''But the poet's material prosperity grew very slowly. 
Between 1881, when his first volume appeared, and 1857 — his 
fiftieth year — when the first complete edition of his poems 
was published by Tioknor and Fields, his returns were very 
modesty although several volumes of verse and proee had been 
issued during that period. When, at the opening of 1864, he 
received the royalties on his volume, < In War Time,' he wrote 
toFieldst <Thy favor with three hundred and forty dollars 
received. It makes me as rich as Gzobsus.' The first sub- 
staatial returns came from * Snow Bound,' brought out in 1808L 
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His first profits on this idyl Were ten thousand dollars, agreat 
aurprise. It was a competence for him. Thereafter a good 
income was assured, and the hitter quarter century of his life 

were days of comfort and tranquillity so far as financia] matters 
were concerned.'' 

A visit to the grave of the poet was to conclude tliis day's 
pilgrimage. But first we strolled farther down Friend Street 
to see the Friends' meetinghouse where the Whittiers wor- 
shiped. We found it at a junction of roads, a short walk 
from the homestead : a severely plain structure, resembling an 
old-time country schoolhouse enlarged. The only ornamenta- 
tion about the grounds was a row of beautiful roadside trees. 

''One of the reasons for the removal of the Whittiers from 
the farm to this village was their desire to be nearer the meet- 
inghouse. This is not, however, the house which they first 
atten d edi'' I replied to Percy's questicms. "That stood neariy 
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opposite the oottage, on the spot ^rhere ito predecessors had 
stood from the first setting up of a Quaker meetinghouse in 
Amesbury, in the seventeenth century. But the present struo- 
ture is to us especially interesting as the house built under 
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Whittiei^a diiestioii half a oentary aga When tha deUUB of 
iti oooslmoiioii were left to him, his biographer relates, there 
was some fear among the eonserratives that, since he had at 
that time mixed with the world's people more than with his 
brethren, he woald proride too manj modem eomforts in it,— 
perhaps eren give it a steeple. Bat, to offset this feeling, he 
shrewdly employed as bailders three unquestioned Quaker car- 
penters, one of them a Quaker minister, and the other two, 
elders of the society, with the result, as we see,— a thoroughly 
Orthodox Quaker meetinghouse, within and without 

Percy was shown the sober interior, and sat in Whittier's 
pew. We recalled tluit it was here, during the silent worship 
of the regular << Fifth Day" meeting on the last day of Jan- 
uaij, 1865, as the village bells and the cannon were proclaim- 
bg the passage of the Constitutional amendment abolishing 
slaveiy, that Whittier thought out his <<Laus Deo/' begin- 
ning — 

••Ills done I 

dang of bell end roar of gun, 
Bend Uio iidliigi up and down. 

How the belf riea rock and reel I 

How the sraal guns peal on peal, 
Vling the )oy from town to town. 

" Ring, O bells 1 

ETeiy etroko exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of orine. 

Loud and long, that all may hear. 

Ring for efeiy llMentng ear 
Of Etemitsr and Time!** 

fLm^ upon returning home he recited to the household, in the 
garden room, a portion of the poem not then committed to 
paper* Later he said in a note to Lucy Laroom, ''It wrote 
itself or rather sang itself, while the bells rang.'' 

It was a longer walk to the hillside burying-ground, where 
are the graves of the Whittiers, in a more rural part of the 
village. Following the directions of a village blacksmith, 
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whose little gray shop stood at the foot of the hill, we came 
to this ''God's acre,*' on a side road, just off the highway to 
Kewburyport On the way up the foot-path to the hilltop, we 
passed a boulder marked, "The first meeting house in Amee- 
bttiy erected on this spot in 1665." 

The Whittier lot was easily recognised from the description 
given us : a long lot surrounded by a thick hedge of arbor 
vitiB. An opening at one side gave admittance to the grassy 
enclosure. We stood before a line of plain, low marUe head- 
stones. The firsti larger than the resti marked the poefs 
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AMCSSURY FROM POWOW HILL, TNK VIKW IN ** MIRIAM." 

grave ; the others, the members of the family group portrayed 
in " Snow Bound." " It was Whittier's request in his wiU," I 
recalled, as Percy's eye glanced down the line, " that his grave- 
stone should be of the same size as the others; but it was 
decided, notwithstanding, most fitting to distinguish his grave 
by the slightly loftier mark." 

Percy copied the simple inscriptions. The first bore on its. 
face only this s 

John Oreenleaf MThHtier 
im-180t 
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and on tlM nnne^ 



•• Uora Whittlor 11m.** 

OUmt W$mMl fffffmgf 



—a phrase from Oliver Wendell Holmes's tribute to 
after his death, being the last words of the last verset 



And 



Us qasrrled ledge a flawloM lUme ; 
the groMi uvf sml bkl the UMei risa, 
lU MMyw-whlte mirfiioo eanre elone 
Hmw woidi,— he needs no mofe,— /isre WMUw Um.** 



Two tall eedarsy Pen^ noted* break the hedge line t one at 
tiie foot ctf Whittier's grave, the other at the oomer of the 
biother Matthew's grave. 

The Jane sun was dropping as we stood on the little emi« 

nenoe and gaied upon the landsoape below and about us, the* 

vall^ of the Powow Biver, with Ameeboiy town, the winding 

rMerrimae^ the'disthnt hills of Newbury, all familiar scenes of 

.Whitlioi's vereOi Then we returned to the main road and took 

the trolley ear for Mewbuiyporly where we wereto spend the 

'nifhl^ 
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ROUND ABOirr NBVSTBURYPORT. 

Whtttk}r*s picture of •«Uie old and quksi town.** — By the •« Swinging 
clifUii-bridge.*'— l)oer IsIjumI. — Harriot l^roeoott Bpofford end her 
work. — Bceno of •*Tlio Tout on tlio lloiich.** — Workplace of a gal- 
axj of writem i liiohaid llildretli, Tlioophiliu ParMHia, Conidiiis C. 
Fdton, Lnoy Hooper, Caleb Gushing, George Lunt, John llerpoiit, 
Jamci Parton, T. W. Higginaon. — WliiUior*fl aclioolmaater.— Tlie 
old *• Church of Federal street ** and Whiteflekl** tomb. — The I'anon- 
age where Uie *• Manrelloua l*reaeher ** died. — Birthplace of Willhim 
Lloyd Qarrison. — Hia work in Newbuiyport and afterward. «-Tlie 
Lowell ftunily. — Home of llannah Flagg Gould.— The Longfellow 
homeatead In old Newbury. 

Wn wished that we might have had our first sight of New- 
buryport as WhitUer and Lucy Larooin saw it, at sunset, look- 
ing down from the summit of Whittier Hill : . .-^ 

J- 

**Ita windowfl llasliing to the sky, 
Beneath a thouiiand roofs of bmwn, •' y 

Far down tlie vale, my friend and I 
Bdiold tlio old and quiet town ; 
The ghostly sails that out at sea 
Flapped tlioir whito wings of mystoiy ; 
Tlio beaches gllininoring In the sun, 
And tlie low wooded ea|M3s tliat run 
Into the sdft-inist north and south ; 
Tlie sand-bluffs at the river*s nionUi ; 
The swinging chain-bridge, aiMl, afar, 
The foam-line of Uie harbor bar.** 

Still, our approach was a pleasant one, with glimpses and 
broadening views of the Merriniao I and it took us across the 
little river island hy tlie << swinging ohain-bridge," where 
Harriet Presoott Bpofford (bom 1830*—) has her homei 
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**,.,,, aH Ukb an Miglo*! neii 
Amoof Deer ]ilMid*e imnemorial plnee, 
CrowBlnf the onf on wUoh the eaoeet 
lU laet led errow ** 

This WM ihe romantie featiife of tha trip, and althonfl^ it was 
now early ereniiig ire oonld not resist the temptation to stop 
and OLplore the hnrelj spot by the light of a jroong moon. 80 
we left the ear, and spent tilie half hoar bidFore another one 
was doe^ about the plaoe where ^ Deer Island's mistress sings.'' 
Its great trees near by the traveled road| — <'old pine forest 




CHAIN-SSIOai BY DCCR ISUNO. 

kingSy** Whittier called tliemi — shelter, they say, hawks and 
erowsy kingfishers and herons. The loW| spreading, roomy 
hoQse set in a thiok-grown orchard and garden of fruit treeSi 
old fashioned flowers, shrubs, and vines ; bashes of lilac and 
snmac, and wild flowers growing oat from the crevices of the 
rugged rocks on the water's edge : all this, with the seduded 
walks and Ae river summer-house made it an ideal home for 
a poet and stoiy^teller, so Percy thought And the charm 
see m ed complete when within the house Perqr saw the ram^ 
bUttg rooms opening from eheetful halls and entries, the 
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oomrortabie furnishings, the weU-stocked libiaiyi the literary 
work-room, and the windows looking out upon the river. 

Our half hour up^ the oar appeared, and we resumed our 
Journey to the end of the route in the center of the town (or 
oity, we should say), two miles distant 

As we left the ''enchanted ishind" (this was Perqr's blithe 
term for it), our talk turned natural^ upon Mrs. Bpofford's 




HOMK OF HARAier PSiSCOTT SPOPFORD. DKKS ISUND. 

^reer and work. She had not always lived on the island, as 
Percy fancied. 

"Nor was her fame altogether associated with it," I ex- 
plained. «0n the contraiy, her place in literature was firmly 
fixed before this became her home. But Newbuiyport is iden- 
ttfted with all her literary work." 

^ It was her birthplace 7 " 

" Na 8he is of Maine birth, bom in the pictuiesque little 
town of Calais, on the Si Croix River, close to the Canadian 
line. She is a kinswoman of Sir William Pepperell— Us great* 
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gnadBiaM — iad of New England itook on bofeh sidai. H«r 
fUhor WM flnt a lumbar merohanty than a lawyer; and wheui 
in 184% ihe California gold foTer broke out, he went to the 
Paeifio ooaat There he beeame one of Uie founders of Oregon 
City, and aenred aa mayor before returning easi Lingering 
panlyaia eame upon him afterward, and he liyed a painful 
life fyt twenty years longer. Her mother was a woman of 
8ne mind. She attained a ripe old age, and died in this Deer 
Xfifi«M^ home. 

<< Harriet Presoott eame to Newburyport when a girl of 
fimrtseny to an aunt's home. She disclosed her literary bent 
aa a Newboryport grammar school girl, by winning a prize for 

an essay on * Hamlet' This 
attracted the attention of 
Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, then minister of the 
Kewburyport Unitarian 
Church; and he became her 
literary guide, encouraging 
her in the cultivation of her 
talent She also wrote sev- 
eral little plays for her mates 
to perfonn at the school ex- 
hibitions. Having finished 
her schooling at Pinkerton 
Academy in Derry, New 
Hampshire, she set diligently 
to work at story-writing, to 
NMtaiKT PRKSCOTT sPorroNO. help support the family. 
«Her first story was published when she was eighteen, in 
one of the 'family story papers' of the time. For this she 
received five dollars and a request for more storiea. During 
tiie next three years she supplied the same paper with one 
hvadied storiee. But the rate paid her grew smaller as the 
Tetane of her work increased, although ahe was growing in 
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popularity. So she resolved to try a higher iield. She sent 
a story to the Atlantte Monthly^ then in its promising first 
years under the editorship of James Uussell LowelL This was 
the tale entitTed ' In a Cellar,' the scene of which was laid in 
Paris. Its local coloring was so exact, and its atmosphere so 
unmistakably French, that Mr. Lowell wrote her asking if it 
were not a translation. Assured of its 4>riginaUty, he accepted 
it; and in due time she was cheered by a cheque for one hun- 
dred dollars, accompanied by an encouraging note urging her 
to pursue the vein she had thus auspiciously opened. That 
was in 1859. The tale was widely commended for its imagin- 
ative strength, skillful characterization, and artistic setting. 

M Then followed a succession of good stories, — * Sir Rohan's 
Ohost,' < The Amber Gods,' < Azarian,' * The Thief in the Night,' 
and 'New England Legends/ all published first in the AtianHo 
during Lowell's and Field's editorship, and afterward in book 
form. Thereafter, for a while her writings appeared in Harpet*9 
and Senbner'$—ihB first SerUmef^tj from which developed the 
Ceniury magasine. These included 'The Marquis of Carabas,' 
< Hester Stanley at St Mark's,' and some of her poems. 

<« Her first book published wrs < Sir Rohan's Ghost,' in 1800. 
Her first book of poems came more than twenty y^rs after- 
ward, in 1882, when her name as a writer of lyrics had been 
established through magazine publications. Five years later 
her * In Titian's Garden, and Other Poems ' was issued between 
dainty covers. Her < Priscilla's Love Story ' came out in 1898. 

** Her place as first among story writers of her class was 
recognized under her maiden name of Harriet Elisabeth Pres- 
oott She married in 1865, after a long engagement, Richard 
S. Spoiford, a Newburjrport lawyer, himself of the poetic 
perament Upon his death Whittier wrote— 



• Ko fonder lover of all lovely tilings 

Shall wilk where once he walked, no mOe mere 
Qreei friends Uian his who friends In all men had 
Whose pleasant memory to tiiat Iriaad dlogk* 
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*Th« island home was purchased and buiU up a few years 
after their marriage/' 

We began our explorations of the next day in the cool of 
early morning, with a trip to the neighboring Salisbury Beach, 
the scene of the << Tent on the Beach " ; for in this region we 
were yet in Whittier's country. 

The poet has definitely indicated for us the locality of this 
poem : a slope near the mouth of the Hampton River which 
winds through the salt meadows of Hampton, lying at about 
the southern extremity of the long line of sandy beach which 
defines almost the whole of the New Hampshire searooast 
Northward i^ypears Oreat Boar's Head, and southward the 
Merrimac^ with Newbuiyport, << lifting its steeples abore brown 
roofs and green trees" on its banks. The mouth of the Hamp* 
ton BiTcr also was the scene of the ^ Wreck of Rivermouth." 

Ptorcy was aware, baring familiarised himself with the 
poen^ that the poet fancies himself camped out here with two 
friends, to whom he reads his poems; their comments furnish 
the slender chain along which the rerses are strung. And he 
had read that the friends — one «a lettered magnate lord- 
ing an erer-widening realm of books," the other, a <<free 
eosmopolite," whose ^ Arab face was tanned by tropic sun and 
boreal frost," — were James T. Fields, the Boston publisher, 
and Bayard Taylor, the trareled lUUrfUeur. Whittier long 
outlived these two friends, I remarked by the way, though both 
were younger and physically stronger than he. 

I recalled the opening lines of the introduction to the poem, 
by whieh the author gracefully recognised his fellow poef s 
simihtfly fashioned << Tales of a Wayside Inn," which had 
appeared four years earlier. The lines run thus : 

•^Iwoold not sin, In (his bslf-playful sttmln,^ 

Tbo llglii, perfisps, for serioos sresri, Uioogk bom 

Of the caforoed leisure of slow pshi,— 
Against tiis pore Meal which hss drawn 

Hr fcat to follow Its IVisUniQgglsam:— ** 



• >^ 



Like Longfellow^s work, too^ I added, this included poems 
previously puUished singly at intervals in the magazines, 
mostly in the Atlantic ; but tlie new setting gave them new 
interest; and the work was as marked a success as *<8now 
Bound," twenty thousand copies being sold in less than a 
month. 

Back in Newburyport we rambled about the << breezy, 
bowery," town the forenoon tlirough, and after the old-fashioned 
mid-day dinner, drove toward the older Newbury, covering in 
all such a variety of landmarks of early and later literary 
workers that Peroy's interest never flagged. It struck him as a 
most happy coincidence that within the region of the ancestral 
home of Whittier the progenitors of Longfellow and of Lowell 
should have planted themselves. And he heard with pleased 
surprise of the galaxy of writers, men and women of various 
opoohs, who wero bom in these parts, or here began tlie work 
which gave them place in our literature. 

He found that Newburyport was the earliest working-place 
of Richard Hildreth (bom in Deerfield, Mass., 1807 ; died in 
Florence, Italy, 18Gd), whose ** History of the United States," 
he said, was in his father's library at home. It was the starting- 
point of Theophilus Parsons (bom in Byfield, Old Newbur}*, 
1750 ; died 1813), chief justice of Massachusetts from 180G till 
his death, who was called the << giant of Greek criticism" from 
his intimate knowledge of the structure of tlie Greek language 
and its literature, the study of which he pursued as recreation 
from his legal duties. In Judge Parsons's law office, as stu- 
dents, were John Quinoy Adams (bom in Braintree, now Qnincy, 
Mass., 1767 ; died in the Capitol at Washington, 1848), and 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr. (bom in Taunton, Mass., 1773 1 died 
in Boston, 1811). Mr. Adams, while here, wrote the town's 
address to Washington Upon his New England visit i^ 1780 ; 
and Robert Treat Paine, Jr., author of the famous song ^ Adams 
and Liberty," wrote the eulogy on Washington for the town's 
memorial service in 1800. 
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In old Kewbmy originated the Sewall family of American 
jndgei, of whom not the least distinguished was Samnel Bewail 
(bora in Bishopstoke, Eng., 1052; died in Boston, 1730), the 
«witehonifl judge," he of the famous Diaiy — the Boston 
Pepys. Old Newbuiy, too^ was the birthplace of Ooraelins C. 
Felton (bora 1807 ; died 1862), the eminent Greek scholar^ and 
piesklent of Harraid College from 1860 till his death. 

Kewbttiyport was the almost life-long home of Caleb Cush- 
ing (bora in Salisbury, 1800; died 1879), lawyer, statesman, and 
diplomat, whose «' Reminiscences of Spain," and scholarly con- 
tributions to the tlien oritical North American Bemew, gave 
him a literary standing distinct from his political fame. Of 
Newbnryport birth were George Lunt (bora 1808 ; died 1886), 
poet and editor, whose novel of " Eastford ^ and the lyrics, son- 
nets, and longer poems first scattered in magazines, then issued 
in half a doien small rolumes at interrals between the thirties 
and fifties, ranked him with his best contemporaries; Lucy 
Hooper (bora 1816 ; died 1841), Whittier's friend, who, dying at 
twenty-five, had won a fair name as a graceful poet and prose- 
writer ; and Joshua CoAn (bora 1702 ; died 1864), schoolmaster, 
historian, antiquary, << of genial and kindly spirit and subtle 
humor,'' as Mrs. SpoflFord has written. WhiUier has eelebratod 
Joshua CoAn in ^ To My Schoolmaster : ^ 

•«Old friesd, kind friend I lightly down 
Drop Time's ■now-llskef on thy oown I 

I the urohln unto whom 
In that mdked sod dingy room, 
Where the district garo thes nils 
0*flr lU ragged winter school, 
Thou didst lesch the mysteries 

Of thoss wesiy A B C*s 

't ■••••* * 

jMhttg us by stories old, 
With a oomlo unotlon told, 
Mors than Iqr the eloquence 
Of Isrss Mvohea srfuineiits 
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(DonbtlQl gain, I fear), to Jook 
With oomplaoenoe on a book I 
Where the genial pedagogue 
Half forgot his rogaes to flog. 
Citing tale or apologne. 
Wise and merry in its drift 
As was l*hsNlms* twofold gift, 
Had the little rebels known it, 
BUmm ti jMndenMssi mtmd I *' 

Others more or less identified with the old town were the 
Hannah Flagg Gould (bom in Lancaster, Y t, 1789 ; 
died in Kewburyport, 1866), who did her life-work here; and 
John Pierpont (bom in Litchfield, Conn., 1786; died in Medford, 
Mass., 1866), compiler of the << American First Class Book,'' 
our first national school reader, and author of many hymns, 
and patriotic and political verses, who wrote his earlier, and 
some of his best poems here. Then there ¥ras James Parton 
(bom in Enghind, 1822; died in Kewburyport, 1891), who 
passed his later years, and did his finer biographical work here; 
and his daughter, Ethel Parton, inheriting his genius, succeeded 
to his desk. Thomas Wentworth Higginson (bora in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1823), while minister of the Unitarian church 
from 1847 to 1850, produced here some of the first fraits of 
his keen and graceful pen. And William Lloyd Garrison was 
born here. 

After the first manner of most pilgrims to Kewburyport, 
we turned toward the Old South meetinghouse, where — 

** Under the ohiuvh of Federal Street, 
Under the treed of lu 8sbbath feet, 
Walled abont by lu biwenient atones, 
Lie the manrelooa preaoher*s bones. 
No salnti/ honors to them are eliown, 
No sign nor miracle have they known ; 
But he who pswes the ancient choioh 
Stops In the ilisde of Its belfiy^Nirch, 
And ponden tlie wonderful life of him 
Who lies at rest hi that ohsmel dim,** 
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** This auurvelout Dreaoher/' I related, for Percj hod but a 
Tagiie idea of him, '' waa George Whifcefield, the evangelist, 
SOB of an English inn-keeper, bom in the Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
in 1714, and a graduate of Oxford* He preadied in England 
and Seoilaad in prisons, churches, and the open fields, to great 
Bittltitiidesj and made extraordinaiy evangelizing tonrs in our 
oomtiy beginning in 1798, when he was twenty-four years okL 




HOMI Off JAMIt PARTON. 
(fnm *' 0«M N«wWiy,'* by p«rmlMtMi.) 

It is recorded, as jou will see, that he crossed the Atlantic thir* 
teen times i and in a ministry of thirty-eight years delivered 
thirteen thousand sermons. He died here in Kcwburyport, 
suddenly, In September, 1770,— from asthma, which he had 
eontraotsd in speaking constantly in the open air. He was 
buried at his own request beneath this church* 
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M As to his remarkable powers and persuasiveness we have 
the testimony of our own Benjamin Franklin," — we were now 
in '^ the shade of the belfry-porch'' and from my note-book I 
read these quaint extracts from the philoeopher's autobiography: 

*• Hs had a loud simI dear voice, and artieulafced his wonls and aen- 
lenoes so perfeotljr, Uiai he might be heard and underatood at a great dia- 
tance, eapeelally aa hia audltoia, however nunieroua, obaerv*d the moat 
exact ailenoe. He preachM one evening from tite top of the Coiirt4ioiue 
atepa [in PhiUwielphia], which are in the middle of the Market-atreet, 
and on the weat aide of Seoond-atreet, which croaeea it at right anglea. 
Both atreeta were filled with hia hearera to a conaiderable diatanoe. Being 
among the liindmoat in Market-atreet, I had the cnrioeity to learn how 
far he coold be heard, by retiring backwards down the atreet towarda 
the river ; and I found hia voice dlaUnct tlU I eame near Front-atreet, 
when aome noiae In that atreet obeonrM it Imagining then a wmi-drcle, 
of which my diatanoe ahould be the radina, and that it were fillM with 
aoditora, to each of wliom I allowed two aquare feet, I computed that lie 
might wekl be heard by more than tliirty thouaand. Thia reconciled me 
to the newapsper aooonuta of hia having preach*d to twenty-five thooaand 
people in the flekla, and to the ancient hiatoriea of generala harangnlng 
whole armlea, of which I had nometimea doubted. 

I happened ... to attend one of hia aermona la the conrae of which I 
perceived he intended to flniah with a collection, and I alleutty reaolred 
he ahould get nothing from me. I had In my pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four ailver dollara, and five piatolea in gold. As he pro- 
oeeded I b^san to aoften, and oonclnded to give the eoppera. Another 
atroke of his oratoiy made me aaham*d of that, and determine me to give 
the ailver ; and he flniah*d ao admirably, that I e^pty*d my pocket wholly 
faito the ooUeotor*a diah, gold and all.** 

<< Others said of him that he « preached like a lion.' His 
voice has been described as melodious as well as penetrative, 
his countenance most expansive, his gestures incessant and 
graceful'' 

The old church was courteously opened to us, and its treas- 
ures were displayed by a Newbnryport gentleman to whom we 
had been referred as having the most intimate knowledge of 
their history and associations. He proved the kindliest of 
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gnidM. Pengr wm ihowni uA permiltod to hold in Ui liaad% 
tho BiUe wUoh Whiftoteld had Hied. He stood before the eon. 
oti^ «l one fide of the pulpit eieeted ''with affeotioDAte tod- 
eiAtios ** to Whitefield'i memorji and oopied the inscription en 
iti fioe^ giving the faets already relatedi with high eulogy of 
the preacher's worii and worth. He scanned the various por^ 

traits of the preacher 
on the wall hack of 
the cenotaph. And 
then, piloted bj our 
good friend, he de- 
scended into the 
crypt under the pul- 
pit where the honored 
remains are depos- 
ited. The clerical 
trappings in which 
Whitefield was bur^ 
ied, — gowDi cassock, 
bands, and wig, — 
had disappeared 
when the original 
ooiBn was opened 
fifty years after the 
burial On the coffin 
Pen^ noticed a skull 
which he was told 
was a cast of White- 
field's skull taken many years ago. By its side was a box con- 
taining an aim bone) and the gruesome story of its theft years 
ago^ its conr^ance to England, and final return, when the 
purloiner was dying and full of repentance^ was related to him. 
Two other cofllns, across the feet of which Whitefield's lay, 
contained the dust of the earlier ministers of the church, — - the 
Ber. Jonathan ParsonS| Whitefield's intimate friend, at whose 
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home he died, and the Ber. Joseph Prince. They died, re- 
spectirely, in 1776 and 1791. In the restry Percy was shown 
Mr. Parsons's quaint old desk upon which Whitefield wrote. 

Back in the church the pew which Caleb Cushing occupied, 
Na 63, at the end of the row on the right side of the pulpit, 
was pointed out to him; and that of Hannah Flagg Gould, 
No. 44, the first next the pulpit, on the broad aisle. Lastly, 
having been told of the whispering gallery of the church, he 
tested this feature with most satisfactory result. 
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PARSONAOt WHtRt WHITEFIELD DIED. 

The parsonage where Whitefield died stands close by, on 
School Street, upon which the church sides — the second house 
beyond, now a priyate dwelling adjoining an old-fashioned 
garden. We next risited this house, while the story of the 
preacher's last dramatic exhortation to the people was related 
in this wise. He had come from Exeter, K.H., where he had 
preached, after a week of incessant labors. His arriral at the 
parsonage was at nightfall of Saturday. When the early 
erening prayers were over, he sought his chamber exhausted. 
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MmnwhilB tills nanow liUto ttraet oontinued cxrowdad witii 
peopto displaying the giMlast anziefy to hear his roioe. 80^ 
halting on the stainray, oandle in hand, he faoed the open door 
and exhorted them in his most impassioned and f enrid manneri 
with tearful eyes, till the oandle had burned away and died out 
in its soeket Then he asoended to his room,^it was the 
west eomer ehamber of the seoond stoiy, — and at six o^elock 
the next morning he breathed his last Upon the ooeasion of 
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his funeral in the old ohurch, where he was to have preached 
on the day of his death, a rast concourse assembled, harbor- 
guns were fired, and all the Tillage bells tolled. 

As we returned to Federal Street Percy's attention was 
directed to the first house next the diurch, on the same side of 
Bchoel Street, which he had passed unnoticed in going to the 
old parsonage. This, he was told, was William Lloyd Garri- 
•on^s birtiiplaoa Nearly opposite where the public school- 
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house now stands, was the ^ writing ^ or primary school where 
he got the beginnings of his education* Percy wanted to look 
inside the cottage ; .but he was assured that it really wasn't 
worth while, for everything is changed since the Garrisons' 
day. Furthermore, their life here covered but a short period. 

''They were in humble circumstances when they came to 
Newburyport," our talk ran on, ''so they hired only a few 
rooms in this little house, then the home of Captain luid Mar- 
tha Famham, he being captain of a vessel in the coasting trade. 
They came here from New Brunswick in the spring of the year 
of William Lloyd's birth, which was on the 10th of December, 
1805. The father, Abijah Garrison, was, like his friend Fam- 
ham, a ship-master. Three years after the birth of William 
Lloyd, and after making sundry little voyages. Captain Garri- 
son disappeared and never returned. The mother with her 
children was thus left destitute. Meanwhile, between her and 
Martha Famham a strong friendship had grown up; so the 
little family was sheltered here till the mother could make 
provision for its support She found some employment as a 
nurse; and William Lloyd, when old enough, was sent out on 
"lection' and 'training' days to peddle the 'nice sticks of 
molasses candy which she was an adept in making,' thus bring- 
ing a few pennies to the scant family purse. At length, when 
he was between seven and eight years old, the mother with the 
other children moved to Lynn, there the better to follow her 
calling, while he was left behind in a new home. This was 
with Deacon Bartlett, dpacon of the Baptist church which the 
family had attended, who was living down near the river.'' 

"Can we see that house ? " 

" It has disappeared. Deacon Bartlett, too^ was in humUe 
circumstances. To gain a living he sawed wood, sharpened 
saws, and sold apples from a Stand in front of his dwelling. 
To him and his home the bey became much attached. His 
schooling was confined to a grammar school on ' the Mall,' in 
the town center, and after three months there he was taken out 
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to do ohores for the deacon* He was fond of musiOi and sang 
on Sundays in the Baptist choir, sometimes acting as chorister. 
At nine he was apprenticed to a slioemaker in Lynn to learn 
the trade; but this work soon proved too hard for his delicate 
frame. At ten lie went to Baltimore^ 3£d.y with his mother 
and brother, to work for another Lynn shoemaker who was 
moving his business there. That enterprise failing, he re- 
turned to Deacon Bartlett's home, and shortly after was ap- 
prenticed to a cabinet-maker in HaverhilL Becoming homesick, 
he soon ran off and tried to get back to Deacon Bartlett; but 
on the way he was restored to his master. A little later, how- 
ever, he was permitted to return to his old friend. 

^ At thirteen he became an apprentice, for a term of seven 
years, in the office of the Kewburyport Herald to learn the 
printer's trade. This proved the vocation most to his liking, 
and in it his progress was rapid. Ho read and studied much, 
and early began contributing to the paper. His first oontribu- 
tions were made secretly, under the nnm deplume of < An Old 
Bachelor.' Early, too^ he displayed an interest in politics, and 
engaged in political writing for other journals. His appren- 
ticeship ended in his twenty-ilrst year, and he immediately 
launched his own journal This was the Free Preee^ in which 
Whittier's first poems appeared. Then and there the young 
editor and agitator beg^ his uncompromising war against 
slavery and his vehement advocacy of nnpopidar reforms. 
After about two years of toil he sold out tlie Free Preee as 
an unprofitable venture, and wont to Boston to seek new 
employment 

''This closed Garrison's Newburyport life. In Boston he 
became, first, editor of The Ifational PhUatUhropiH^ the pioneer 
total abstinence paper of the country. Thence, after a little 
while, he went up to Bennington^ Vermont, to become editor of 
the Jfmrnal of the Timet. In 1829* '30, he was in Baltimore 
again, editing the (Tenttcs of Unwerwtd Emaneipaiiom. During 
this editorship he spent forty-nine days in jail for non-payment 
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td ft flne of flf^ doUan impoeed npon liim for libel in dmonn- 
ong in hii paper a Newburjport ahip-mMter, Francb Todd, u 
being aagaged in ' domMtio pinor/ in ahipping a cargo of slaree. . 

<• Bwk again in BcNtoo, on New Year*! Dajr, 1831, he started 
Tks LOtraiiM; with hia demand for unoonditional emanoipatiOD, 
and hIi opening deohuatloB, ' I am in anmeit } I will not equtr- 
MJate; I wlllnotretraotaiinglelnoh, — andlwillbeheaidr 
In thia bold eatorpriee he had at the atart but a efngle aaao- 
eiate, — laaao Knapp, afellowtowniman of Newbuiyport, — and 
a negra hoj for aseiatant at the press. Oarrison htmMlf used 
both pea and oompoeiug-otiok. His ofBoe was an attio in a 
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diDg7 building, where be lived as well as worked. This was 
the famons newspaper which continned through obloqay and 
mobbing, peace and war, for thirty-five years, till the end for 
which it had been instituted was aooomplished. 

n Throughout his life Oarrison retained an affection for bis 
Urthplace. On the fiftieth anniversary of the completion of 
bis ^>prentioeship with the ZreniU,he came down heretoKew- 
bnryport and celebrated the event in the old office, when he < set 
up' at the case » poem of Whittier's. And three ytan later, 
ahortljr before bis death, be sgun visited the old ofltoe and 
'set up ' one of his own sonnets. He died in Hay, 1879, after 
Us work was finished, and a •ohonis of affeotimate oongratn. 
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latkNu had marked his olooing days.' His grave Is in the Forest 
Hills Cemetery of Boston." 

Later in our ramble we saw the statue of Oarrison, down- 
town, in Brown Square. Percy had already seen Warner's 
nobler statue ia Boston. 

A short walk brought ns to tlie landmark of the Lowell fam- 
ily. This was the old honse cm Temple Street off Kedentl Street 
tinder the shadow of the tall elm, where lived the grandfather 
of James Bussell Lowell. From here the poet took the painted 
panel, originally set above the fireplace of the chief room, whidi 
he plaoed against the wall of his own study at " Ehnwood," 
in Cambridge. It presents a pietun of a merry clerical par^, 
and beoea t h is the l^end ; 



The legend was the motto of the poef s gTeat.grandfather, the 
Bev. Jdin Lowell, who, true to its spirit was the only preachor 
to open his pulpit to Whitefield upon the evangelist's first 
coming to Newburyport in 1740. 

This John Lowell (bom in Boston, 1702 ; died in Vewbuiy- 
pori, 1767) waa the first minister of the first church of New- 
bnryport, which in after time became the first tJnitarian Church. 
He served there for forty4hree years, from his twenty-fourth ' 
year to his death. He has been described as a man of ezcep- ' 
tional cultnra and refinement, of scA<darly attainments, and a 
free and liberal nser of his powers, giving (one to the oommn- 
nity in which he lived. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, his later 
sueoessor in the Unitarian pulpi^ alludes to him as almost, if 
not quite, the earliest of liberal preachers anywhere. He waa 
the diract descendant of the first John Lowell, in America, — or 
Lowle, as the ancestor spelt the nime, — one of the (uiginal set- 
tlers of Newbury. His son, Jt^n Lowell, was eminent as a jurist 
and was the author of the olanse in the Uasaaohnsetts Bill <^ 
Sights dmlwing that " all umb are bon free and eqwd." And 
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Ut thrM fODBi — John, the jMunphleteeri Franeit CaboCi the maik- 
vfactntw (for whom tho oitjr of Lowellf Massachusetts, was 
ied)i and Charles^ the minister, — with their sons, aUy sna- 
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tained the Lowell name. James Bussell, the minister Charles's 
son, led the family in distinction as the man of letters. 

On another eroes^treet near Ij, we saw Hannah Flagg 
Ckmld's home, — a broad, deep, brick hoose, of Colonial or pro- 
Tiaelal fashioui well se^ with ample side yard. Hers was a 
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name unkiiowii to Percy before this pilgrimage; bat tbia was 
not at all snrpriaingi for, although she was a favorite writer 
in her daj, that was a daj long sinoe passed. She was of a 
familj, he now learned, identified in later years with seience as 
well as with literatore. Most distingoished of the familj was 
the late Benjamin Apthorp Qould, the astronomer^ while it is 
lo-daj rep r e se nted in letters hf Elisabeth Porter Oould. 
Hannah was the daughter of a soldier of the Berolntion, who 
was at Lexington and senred all through the war. He was 
the hero of her little poem ^ The Veteran and the Child/' onee 
a favorite piece for school declamation ; and the child was her 
nephew, the astronomer. The scar of a bullet wound which 
the veteran bore on his cheek inspired her verses entitled 
"The Sear of Lexington.^ 

She was bom in Vermont, but was brought to Newburyport 
when a child of eleven, in 1800, and here her life was spent 
Her writings were begun early, and oontinned until a few 
years before her death. These consisted of poems collected 
in book form in 1832, 1835^ and 1847 ; prose sketches later 
brought together under the title of <' Gathered Leaves '' ; and 
many verses for children. 

Our ride took us along High Street, past the delightful 
Mall, the old Bewail place, and the Caleb Cushing place, 
toward '<01d Town^'} then past the vine^mbowered home of 
Whittier's schoolmaster — the Joshua CoAn homestead, — and, 
just b^ond, the Old Town church with the oldest, burying* 
ground opposite; thence by a roundabout way over old New- 
bury and the Byfleld parish. 

The Longfellow homestead was seen in Byfleld, on a sightly 
spot at the head of tide-water on the Parker Biver, in the midst 
d a picturesque region. The ancient house remained standing 
well into the poef s day. It is supposed to have been built 
by William Longf ellow> the family progenitor, who came from 
Yorkshire and settled here about 1651, subsequently marrybg 
one of the Bewail girls— Anne BewalL I quoted a sketoh of 
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the kouMtead giren in a latter to Whittier'a biographari bj 
ona ci thB later ganeration who was bom beneath its roof , as 
were his fatheri grandfather, gre a t grandfather, and great- 
great-grandfather, son of William Longfellow. He desoribed 
the rear roof descending nearlj to the ground; a long kitchen 
with low ceiling, wide fireplace, and a big brick oven in which 
were baked the Thanksgiring pies and puddings; a large 
^ best room,'' and winding stairs to upper rooms ; in the jard at 
the end of the house, the well-curb with its long sweep, in. 
front the granite horse-block, and orer all a large spreading 
elm. 

Then the Longfellow ancestry was recalled, beginning with 
the emigrant William. He was an ensign in a Newburj com- 
pany, which took part in the disastrous expedition of Sir 
William Phips against Quebec in 1000. He was lost on the 
retam Tojrage of the fleets when the vessel which contained 
the ITewlmiy company went ashore during a fierce storm on 
a desolate island. He is said to have been a merohani His 
son Stephen was a blacksmith. Stephen's son, Stephen Sd, 
was a teacher, graduating from Harvard In 1742. He was the 
first of the Longfellows in Portland, Maine. His son, Stephen 
Sd, was a judgei His son, Stephen 4th, was a lawyer, and the 
fattier of the poetp' whose birthplace and boyhood home,^ I 
eondndedy « we shall see on our pilgrimage into Haine.*^ 
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THE "OLD TOWN BY THE SEA.'* 

BlrihpUoM of T. B. Aldricb, Jamos T. Fields, Celia Thaxter/* Mn. Ptet- 
iogton.*' — Scenes of yarioue olMsics.— On the old J^er.^The 
" Earl of Halifax •• Uvema. — Scene of the opening pictuie of •• Lad j 
Wfliitworth.**_Aldiicli in Portsmouth, and afterwaid.»The old 
AthensDoui. —James T. Flelds*s career — Benjamin P. Shilteber and 
the development of "Mrs. Partington"; Ills Cawpet B^.^Some 
Portsmouth mansions. —Daniel Webster's home. —The Wentworih 
•• Great House '« at Little Harbor. «- On Kitteiy side. 

Wb went on to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by an erening 
train, and spent that night at the Rookingliam House. 

Our interest in the drowsy » old town by tliese a'' was, pri* 
maril/, as the birthplaoe of Thomas Bailo/ Aldriofa, Jaiiios T. 
Fields, Celia Thaxter .(the «^poet of the Shoals"), her cousin, 
Albert Laighton, and ^Mrs. Partington'' (Uenjamin Penhal- 
low Bhillaber) \ and as the scene of various classics. But the 
quaint town itself, with its picturesquely faded glories, its 
rambling old streets, historic mansions, and stately houses of a 
past type, — these engaged our attention quite as fully as its 
literary landmarks, for they oonstitute its especial charm. 
Everywhere are relics of its grandeur in the sumptuous days 
of the West India trade, when Portsmouth bade fair as a mari- 
time port to outstrip both Boston and New York. We found 
the town yet as Aldrioh pictured it a doasen yean ago in his 
delightful sketch. It was still «<tlie iiitorestiiig widow of a 
once lively commerce,'' enjoying, now tlio coiufort which comes 
with sagacious traffic in ^ first mortgage bonds." 

After breakfast at our fine inn we strolled first along the 
older streets tending toward the river side. We lingered about 
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the old "mm aatoa whuret, aoiiie ot them oorend bf m 
tpnae, nnliMlthj beud of gnu " wd gued it the wMtlw^ 
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THOMAl MILtr ALMICH IN lOVHOOe. 

■tained vnooonpM mrahooMC "with thotr ixrcutio cnnM 
prajoetiiig from the eatee " lot hoirting evgoes which no longer 
eoeu t kad looked ont orer the now idle PiioittftquB. 
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We strove to recall the Boeiiee preecnted here in the late 
^hteenth and early nineteenth oenturiea, — when "at the 
window! of these mnatj oounting-rooma which o*e>look th« 
riTcr uMd to stand portljr merchaats in knee breeches and tilrer 
■hoe-buoklea, and plum colored coots with rufQea at the wrists, 
waiting for their ships to come up the Xarrowi}" and when 
" the cries ot atevedoras and the chants of sailors at the wind 
lass used to echo along the shore when all is silence now." We 
tried to picture the busy soenea of shipbnilding days, when 
" Portsmouth tnmed out the best ships as it did the ablest shijy 
captains in the world." When she set Srwling with their lor- 
iog oommiasions, in the War of 1812, her fleet of privateers, 
" the sauciest small oraft on record." When she built these 
famous California clippers of 1840 and ten years onj and 
those OS famous clipper ships of the packet lines which plied 
between Boston or New York and Liverpool, London, Havre, 
and Antwerp. We tried, too, to recall the " gcodolas," or " gom- 
dalows " as the natives termed them, — the freighters of earlier 
days which sailed up and down the river, — those queer, broad, 
flat-bottomed soows, with huge lee-boards, one on each aide, in 
pUoe of keol or' ccnter-boonl, and a great lateen sail set cm a 
short stump mast; and the passengar>iliipa, rigged like th< 
freighter*. 

We lingered longest on the old pier at tlie foot of Covrt 
Btreo^ which, during tlic War of 1812, was "a noisy, busy 
plaoe crowded with sailors and soldiers;" and we sot with 
Aldrloh'a lounger In the sliadow of the silent warehouses look- 
ing out upon the lonely river as it went " murmuring past tho 
town." To us, as to him, it was "a slumberous, delightful, 
huj place;" Now, as then, " the annshine seems to be a foot 
deep on the planks of the dus^ wharf which yields up to the 
warmth a vague perfume of the cargoes of rum, molasses, and 
spice that us«d to be piled upon ib The river is kk bine as the 
inside of a hanbelL The opposite shore stretches along like 
the silTery oooft at fatiy land." Direetly opposite ua spread 
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t^ Ka?j Taid in Kitleiy, Maine, ''with its neat offioer^ 
quarters and workshops, and arsenals, and its vast shiphooses 
in whieh the keel of many a famous frigate has been laid**' At 
our right lay a duster of small islands, on the larger of which 
are the fading remains of earthworks thrown up in the War of 
1812. Between this island and another, opened the Narrows, 
three miles off, to the sea. 

fietuming up Court Street we passed, in a tenement house 
aft the comer of Atkinson Street, the old frame of John 
Stavers's ^ Earl of Halifax " taTCm, — changed in name, after 
the Bfljalist Stavers's hard experience with the <Miberty men** 
aft the outbreak of the Bevolution, to the << William Pitt.'' 
Hen, it was related, Lafayette was receired in state by officers 
6f tiio French fleet anchored in the harbor in 1782; hither 
came John Hancock in his gaudy coach with his retinue of 
serrants; here the portly General Harry Knox often stopped ; 
hera Washington was feceived by New Hampshire's governor 
on his Tint in 1789. This was the second '<Earl of Halifax " 
tuTem. It was the first one, on another site, which ^ was the 
epening scene of Longfellow's ** Lady Wentworth " : 

MOoo hnndred yesrs ago, and someUiIng more, 
In <)iieeB Sttwt, Pmrtaaioath, at her Utwh door, 
Heat as a pin, and Mooming as a roae, 
fiUMd Mlatresi Btoven ia her InrbelowB, 
Jnat as her euokoo^ook was atriklng nine. 
Above her head, req>)eDden( on the sign, 
The portrait of the Eari of Halifax, 
b aoarlet coat and periwig of flax, 
8vn^ at Msore all her rarled charms. 
Her cap, her bodloe, her white folded arms. 
And half lesotred, though he was past hU prime. 
And rather damaged Iqr the lapee of Ume, 
To faU down at her feet, and to declare 
The paariea that had driTen him to deepab/* 

We would Tisit the ^ Oreat House ^ where Martha Hilton 
.aeren yepm after reigned as Lady Wentworth, I promised, later 
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in the day. In speaking of stage-coach times, I remarked thai 
Bartholomew Stavers, brother of the << Earl of Halifax'' land- 
lord, established the first stage between Portsmouth and Boston 
beginning in 1761. It was announced as « a large stage chair,'' 
with two horses, ^ to perform once a week and carrying four 
passengers." This was the first regular stage north of Boston. 
Starers's « Portomouth Flying Stage-Coach," with from four to 
six horses, running every Thursday, fitfe three dollars, was 
got under way two years hiter. It was the aged skeleton d 




BISTHPLACt OF T. B. ALDSICH. 

the last of these yellow mail coaches, abandoned when the 
railroad came in, which the boys ran down the hill from 
wEsra Wingate's" tumble^iown bam and landed in their 
bonfire in the Square, with such dire results, on that memor- 
able Fourth of July, as related in Aldrich's «Stofy of h 

Bad Boy," 

Farther along on Court Street we came to Aldrich's birth, 
place (bom 1886—). This was thehomeof his grand^Uier,a 
comfortable house with broad hall running through the middle, 
cheerful rooms and dld4ime furnishings, noUn taees in front 
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'ud gudm behind: all so pl«MingIy piefeurad ia tba luna 
ebBsie, — <«Th6 Bfeorj of a Ited Boj,» — which I ww glid 
to find Ptiqr know well, and oounted among his troasnnd 



^'Tho boat part of Aldrioh'a bojhood,'' I chatted on, << was 
pasaod here. Beforo ho loft the old town, in his teens to go to 
work, ho had tried his hand at ▼ erae m aking, and so eifec- 
tiToly thal^ as the autobiographical stoiy intimates, an uncle in 
Now Tock hastened him into a clerkship lest he should bo- 
oono a poet I Ho was a merchant's son, bom the same jear as 
Celia Thazter (bom Laighton). When he was about a jear and 
a half old, his parents mored to Kew Orleans, and his home 
was with them there till it was time for his education 
to begin. Then ho was brought back to attend the Ports- 
month schools, under his grandfather's care. He was 
throufl^ the high school and prepared for college ^hen 
his father died, and his mother returned to her old home 
with small resources. So his hope of a course at Har- 
▼ard had to bo abandoned. Then the New York node made a 
place in his own counting-room for him, and he tried hard to 
loam the ways of business. But while ho toiled faithfully at 
the clerk's desk, he kept on writing, withal doing much reading 
of good literature ; and at length, in spite of his good uncle's 
efforts, ho had actually become thedreaded thing— a poet The 
appearance of his tender ballad of <Babie BelP and its wide 
repnblication in the newspapers, first brought him into the 
hti^t li^i 

^Ton tomember the often quoted openbg linesf — 

•Have yen not hesid the poets tall 
How earns the dain^ Babie Ml 

Inio this world of omf 
The gates of heaTea were left ajar; 
WUh folded hands and dreftiny nfm, 
Waadsrtng out of Pandise, 
fihs aaw this planet, Hke a iter, 
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Hang In the gliatenlng depthe of eftn,— 
Ita bridges, nuuiing to and fro, 
0*er which the white-winged angele go^ 

Bearing the holy dead to heaven. 
She tonohod a bridge of flowe^^ —those feel, 
80 light th^r did not bend the belhi 
Of the oeleethd asphodels I 
They fell like dew npon the llowen, 
Then lU the air grew strangely sweet I 
And thus came dainty Babie Bell 

Into this worid of onra* 

'< He was at this time nineteen, at the end of about tnree 
years in the counting-room, and was publishing both rerse and 
prose in the PutnamU and Knioknhoeker magasines, and also 
in the Kew York JSuenmy Mirror^ a paper in which waa inter- 
ested a group of poets, among them Fita-Groene Halleck, whoeo 
friendship he early w<m. 

<< Now Aldrich felt justified in abandoning the counting-«oom 
for the literary workshop. He began as manuscript and proof- 
reader for a New York publishing house on a slender salary, 
and the next ten or twelve years were full of work with small 
irregular returns. For a while he was a regular contributor to 
the Bvemnff Mirror. For three years, 1 600-1859, he was on 
the Home Joumalf then edited by Nathaniel P. Willis. In the 
early sixties he waa associated with a clever band in the Sainr' 
day PreiMf an unconventional journal of a brief and eccentric 
career. 

^ During this period he brought out half a doaen volumea 
of verso and prose. These included, in 1854, his juvenile 
verses gathered in <The Bells, a Collection of Chimes'; in 
1856, the story of < Daisy's Necklace, and What Came of It'; 
in 1858, <The Ballad of Babie Bell, and Other Poems,' and 
'The Course of True Love Kever did Bnn^Smooth' ; in 1861, 
<Pampinea'; in 1862, the prose romance 'Out of His Head'; 
in 1868, ' Poems,' a new collection ; in 1865, the first complete 
edition of his poems up to that time. After his nmiriage^ in 
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18d5^ Im ranofed to Boston, which has sinoe been his home. 
Hie 'Staij of a Had Baj^ appeared in 1869. Next came the 
wiiqne * Maijorie Daw/ which has been translated into sereral 
langiiagee. Later, the tales and noTsls which increased his 
ftune^'Pnidenoe Palfrej'; •A Biyermouth Romance,' laid 
here in Portsmouth; <TheQaeenof Sheba'; <The Stillwater 
Tragedj'i with a pretty steady flow of lyrics and poems. 

'^In 1870 his first work as an editor began, in the eon- 
duet of Every Saturday^ started that year as a journal of 
extracts from foreign periodical literature, and subsequently 
expanded into an illustrated newspaper after the fashion of the 
London Orapkicp its career oorering about four years. His 
next eharge was the Atlantk Manthlyf which he edited for ten 
years, 1880^1800; giring to that high-bred periodical an especial 
brilliancy. While in the Atlantic editorship his poetical drama 
of •Mercedes' appeared, and was performed in a New York 
theater; also his sketches of trarel under the happy title of 
< From Poiikapog to Pesth ' ; his < Wyndham Towers,' and ' The 
Sister's Tragedy.' Of a later period are his < Unguarded Gates,' 
and < Judith and Holofemes.' His collected works have been 
published in England, France, and Germany, and his lyrics are 
classed in English literature with the best in the language. 
He wears with modesty the honorary degree of LL.D. which 
Tale conferred upon him full thirty years ago. 

^Ot the thoroughness of Aldrich's workmanship," I reur 
tnred, << not too much can be said in praise. He plans and fash- 
ions his productions with the precision of the true artist, and 
neter tires of rerision to bring them toward the perfection at 
which he aims. As one critic has obserred, ho belieyes thor^ 
oughly in that long, patient search for the best word of which 
the unthinking reader little dreams. And in this tireless 
patience the eritio*discoTers the secret of the distinction of 
style which makes his prose writing 'a model of directness, 
and his flawless lyrics live in the memoiy like thoee of 
Hesriek, of Lorelaee^ and Gafew."* 
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We were by this time strolling along <<The Parade," the 
large open space upon which the Old North Ghuroh faces, 
formed by the junction of four streets. Grossing the square, 
we next risited the Athensum, the old library and museum, 
instituted shortly after the war of 1812. The boy Aldrich 
haunted this place ; and here years before, James T. Fields, in 
his farorite comer in the broad window seat of the library 
room, mastered the greater part of the collection of books. 

While here I recaUed the career of Fields (bom 1816; 
died 1881), as the literary publisher, the story running as 
follows. He was bora on the last day of December, the son 
of a ship-master. The father was lost at sea soon after the 
boy's birth, leaving the mother with scant means to bring up 
his elder brother and himself. At fourteen, after graduating 
from the high school, he left home and went to Boston, where 
a family friend had found a place for him as boy in the shop 
which became the familiar << Old Comer Bookstore." Within 
a few weeks he was promoted from the boy's place to a 
clerkship. 

His quick absorption of book-lore was as marked as his 
ready acquirement of tlie detoils of business. Erery night he 
would carry to his lodgings an armful of books, the contente of 
which he would often absorb before returning to work the next 
moming. He early joined the Mercantile Library 
then newly instituted ; and there began a friendship, which 
lifelong, with Edwin P. Whipple, the essayist They were then 
boys of eighteen or nineteen. Whipple has giren this sketeh 
of their acquiremente when they first met, which shows the fine 
sort of self-culture practiced by the aspiring youth of that 
period ; and I read these reminiscent passages transcribed in 

my note-book : 

« 

••It happened tbsttothof us were inflsoNd Iqra psaiioiuae lore for 
UtenOiirs sad by a cordial idmiraUon of men of letters; that we had 
read — of courte, soperfloially — mmt of the leading poets and proM wiltera 
ef Great Britahi, and had a toleiab^ oorreet Uea of their chroaolegleal 
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t thai both of Qi eoald writo Tone In Tarionf noMiira, And 
thou thoQ^t that tha tan-qrllabM oooptet of Diydon and Popa 
waa tha pvfaotloa ol poetle fonn ; and that Fielda had mada Ua npnta- 
tkNi a law daja bafora onr aoqnaintaaoa bagan aa tha flrat annlvanaiy pool 
ol tha aaiooiation. Balbra a laiga andlenoa ha had read an original poam 
which oomniandad ganaial applauaa. • • • 

Ona of tha moat notabla facta In the lirea of derka with literaij taataa 
tod nbdarata aalarlaa ia tha myatettooa way in whieh th^ oontriTe to eol- 
lad booka. Among tha mambara of the MareantUa libraiy AaiociiUon, 
Thoniaa B. Oonld (now known aa one of tha meet eminent of Amerlean 
■eolptoca), Fielda, and myielf had what we called Mibraiiea* before we were 
twentj-«na. Goold waa a dark in a diy goods Jobbing honae, Fidda in a 
bookatoie, I In a broker's oOce. FMda^a collection mncb exceeded Gonld^a 
tod mine, for he had hi hla room two or three hundred tolumea,— the nn- 
deM of a Ubtaiy which erentoaUj became one of the choloaat prirale eolleo- 
tlona of booka, manvscripta, and aatographa In the city. Hie possle of the 
thing was thai we eould not decide how we had come Into the posaeasion 
ol anch treaaorea. We had begun to collect before we were In our teena, 
and aa wa had ndther atolan nor begged wa oonduded that *our librariea* 
lepiaaentad our aaerlfloea. In the evening, after the day*8 hard work waa 
ofar, Oouhl and I drifted hf Inatinct to Field8*a boarding-houae ; and what 
glorkma hilarity wa alwaya found In hla room I Ha waa never dull, nerer 
, navar daapondlng. Full of cheer himself, he radiated cheer to na.'* 



Fialda beeame a publiaher at twenfy-tliraei in the diop 
whara ha had begun aa boy, with his promotion from olerk to 
partner in the firm of Tiflknor, Beed, h Fielda. This firm after- 
ward became anooeaaiTely Tioknor A Fields, and Fields, Osgood, 
ft €k>., nntil Fields's retirement from business in 1870. He was 
editor of the Atlantic through the last eight years of his busi- 
ness life — from 1862 to 1870. 

From his retirement till shortly before his death, he deroted 
himself ehiefly to leotoring on literary subjects and personages, 
in TariottS oities of the Northern States. The publications of his 
own works were during this period, after he had himself ceased 
to be a publisher. His widely read « Yesterdays with Authors ^ 
was the first of the series, appearing in 1871. Then followed, 
sis years later, his Tolnme of sketches, ^ Underbrush ** \ the 
n flrt jear ''The Famlljr Libraiy of British Poetry,'* compiled 
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in association with Whipple ; and in 1880 his ** Ballads and 
Other Verses.'' 

The distinctiye characteristic of Fields as a publisher was 
his attitude toward literary workers. Whipple says that from 
the start he had deliberately formed in his mind an ideal of a 
publisher who might profit by men of letters, and at the same 
time make men of letters profit by him. Dr. Holmes remarked 
his yalue as a literary counselor and friend. Very rarely if 
ever, he has said, has a publisher enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of so wide and yarious a circle of authors. Of 
FieULs's curtained comer in the old Boston bookstore, George 
William Curtis once discoursed thus charmingly in his ** Easy 
Chair"; 

** Suddenly, from behind (he green curtain, came a ripple • of 
laughter, then a buret, tlien a chonia ; gay voioea of two or three or 
more, but dwaya of one — the one who lat at the desk and whoae place 
waa behind the curtain, the literary partner of the honae, the friend of 
the cdebrated clrde which haa made the Boaton of the middle of thia 
century aa Juatly renowned aa the Edlnbuigh of tlie doae of tlia laat 
century, the Edinburgh that aaw Buma, but did not know him. lliat 
curtained comer in the Comer Bookatora ia remembered by thoae who 
knew it in ita great daya, aa Beaumont recdled the revela at tha Immortal 
tavem. . . • What merry peala I What fun and chaff and atory I 
Not only the poet brought hla poem there atill glowing from hla heart, but 
the lecturer came from the train with hla fredieat touchea of locd humor. 
It waa the exchange of wit, the Kidto of current good thinga, the hub of 
the hub. ... It waa a very remarkable group of men — Indeed, it 
waa the flrat group of redly great American authore— which lamQiarly 
frequented tha comer aa thegueata of Fielda. There had been Bryant 
and Irring and Cooper, and Hdleck and Paulding and WlUla of New 
Tork, but there had been nothing like the New England circle which 
oompdled tha world to acknowledge that there waa an American liter- 
atura.*' 

From Fields we turned to Shillaber (bom 1814 1 died in 
Chelsea, Mass., 1890), who was his schoolmate. ** Shillaber,'' 
I related, ** was one of the older boys, being two years Fields'^ 
senior, -^ a long period in boyhood. He left school at sixteeoi 
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and beoauM a joani^yman printer in one of the looal newipaper 
offloei. At eighteen he also went up to Boston by the old 
* Flying Stage Coaoh,^ to seek his fortune. There he was first 
employed in a book-printing shop, where were printed the 
popular < Peter Parley' (Samuel O. (Goodrich) books, and 
several periodioals of note. Among them were the Anti" 
Slavmy Annual and other publications of Lydia Maria Child 
(bom in Medford, Mass., 1802; died in Way land, Mass., 
1880), then, as Shillaber has described her, 'a diarming 
woman, short and plump, with a ruddy and rery expressire 
face, and eyes sharply comprehensive of ererything they 
rested on.' 

^ In this printing shop he became familiar with the ways of 
pen-workers, but he did not try his own hand till many years 
afterward. It was in the late forties, when connected with a 
Boston paper, that he made his first venture in the * Sayings 
of Mrs. Partington,' with no thought of attempting a new 
line in humorous literature. How it came about, and how he 
came to utilise Sydney Smith's Mrs. Partington as the vehicle 
for his droll oonoeits and merry quips, he has told in bis 
'Experiences During Many Years,' — his last publication. 
'The heroic, yet futile act of Mrs. Partington, as per Sydney 
Smith, when she endeavored to sweep back the ocean whidi 
overflowed her kitchen at Sidmouth,' he said, was ever funny 
to him, and her name was present in his mind when the first 
< Saying' was conceived. He declared that 'there was no 
thought beyond that passing moment, no dream of subsequent 
effort, nor the most remote idea of future fame: but the time 
was favorable for something of the kind, the ambition of a 
first success was excited, more was called for, and soon that 
which was so singularly and unpretendingly begun became a 
necessity of the author, grew famous in a small way, and at- 
tained voluminous proportions.' 

^The first 'Saying' was suggested by a remark made by 
one of the printers in the ofllce one night, i^en the news of an 
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advance in breadstulfs had come in by an English steamer. 
The printer said that he * didn't care, for he bought his flour by 
the pound.' So in a little paragraph in the next morning's 
paper < Mrs. Partington' was quoted as saying that <it made 
no difference to her whether fiour was dear or cheap, as she 
always had to pay just as much for a half-dollar's worth.' 
This was at once widely copied, and the author was encouraged 
to tiy another ' Saying,' which he did with like success. Then 




BINJAMIN P. SHILLABER ('* Mr*. PwHngtM "). 

more Sayings were set agoing till, ' like the whistle of the 
schoolb<qr that whistles itself, Mrs. Partington, as she ex- 
pressed it) had attained a « memento" she could not check.' 
In a little while the genial old dame with her antique bonnet, 
her 'ridicule,' and her 'specs,' became a household delight 
throughout the land where newspapers were read. ' Ike,' her 
mischievous grandson, was a subsequent creation, as a foil to 
her. He was an 'imitation of the universal "human boy" 
whose pranks served to point a moral' Wheui in 1864, tbe 
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* Sayings ' wtre published in book form, under the title of 'life 
and Sayings of Mrs. Partington/ fifty thousand copies were 
quickly sold. 'Ike and his Friends' appeared twenty-fiye 
years after. 

<<When the Partington conceits were at their height 
Shillaber edited The Carpet Bag. This was one of 
the earliest American * funny p^Mrs,' started in 1851, and 
one of the best But it was the 'unfortunate offspring of 
credulous hope,' and 'despite all the means applied for its 
support, it died happy after its second year.' It had a re> 
Buurkable corps of contributors. Among them were Charles 
O. Halpine (part of the time an assistant editor), the ' Miles 
O'Reilly ' of the Ciyil War period ; John T. Trowbridge, then 
making fame as a story writer under the nom de plume of 
'Paul Cieyton ' ; ' Artemus Ward ' (Charles O. Browne), just 
beginning his career; 'Ethan Spike' (Matthew F. Whittier, 
the poefs brotber); <M. Quad,' in later years of the De^mr 
Free Preee ; Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., the prolific writer of sensa- 
tional stories ; and Louise Chandler Moulton, then signing 
sketches and poems as ' BUen Louise.' 

"Shillaber also wrote much light and humorous Terse. 
His cheery life closed at the mellow age of seventy-six." 

Besuming our walk'we next called at the Public Library, 
which occupies an old academy building, dating from 1800, and 
interesting as a design of Charles Bulfinch, the pioneer Boston 
architect^ who built the " Bulfinch Front " of the State House 
there, the old part of the Capitol at Washington, and other 
notaUe structures. Here we saw a portrait of James T. Fields 
in young manhood, and a full-length portrait of Celia Jhaxter 
in her maturity. 

We ooukL here take a car on Middle Street, which would 
help us along the way to Little Harbor, the seat of GoTcmor 
Benning Wentworth and the scene of the finish of Longfellow's 
"Lady Wentwbrth"; but first I suggested that we stroll 
among some of the old yw^nt^^f of the neighborhood which 
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have figured in literature. So working around to Pleasant 
Street we came upon the Goremor Langdon house, standing 
back from the street, shaded l^ great oaks and elms, and ap- 
proached oyer a tesselated marUe walk. Here, Aldrich relate^ 
in his "Old Town by the Sea" from which we hare quoted' so 
liberally, the goremor resided from 1782 till the time of his 
death in 1819. During this period many an illustrious man 
passed between the two white pillars that support the little 
balcony oyer the front door; among the rest Louis Philippe 
and his brothers, the Dues de Mont^nsier and Beaujolaisy 




DANIEL WCSSTER HOUSE. PORTSMOUTH. N.H. 

and the Marquis de Chastellux, a major-general in the French 
army under the Count de Rochambean whom he accompanied 
from France to the States in 1780. The marquis, in recount- 
ing his visits about the town while the fleet was lying in the 
harbor, described this house as "elegant and well furnished, 
and the apartments admirably well wainscotted." GoTcmor 
Langdon he found " a handsome man and of noble carriage ; " 
his wife, "young, fair and tolerably handsome;'' but, singu- 
larly for a Frenchman, "he conrersed less with her tlian with 
her husband," for the soldierly reason, howerer, that he was 
pr^udiced in the husband's faror "from knowing that he had 
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displayed great oounge and patriotiim at the time of Bui^ 
gojne's eipedition." 

Fartiier along on Pleasant Street we saw the Ooremor 
^ohn Wentworth mansion. He was the last Goremor Went- 
worth, nephew of Governor Benning Wentworth, whom he 
sneered in 1767. He served till the brink of the BevoluUmiy 
when he went to England. He was afterward governor of 
Nova Seotia, from 1792 to 1800, and died in Halifax in 1820. 
He was a royalist of the <' most florid oomplexion." In 1775| 
he harbored and refused to surrender one John Fenton, an ex- 
ei^yUdn in l^ie British *army» who had offended the Sons of 
Liberty. His house here was mobbed, and tlie attacking party 
planted a small eannon before the doorstep. Then pressing 
into the mansion, they did oonsiderable damage, marks ol 
whidi are still shown in a broken marble chimney piece. The 
family escaped by the back yard when the cannon was placed. 
That it wasn't loaded did not signify, for this important fact 
was unknown to the besieged at the time. The great deep 
hall with its portraits, thf old partor and its adornments, long 
tetained as they appeared in the governor's time^ have been 
reproduced in story. 

Among other centurjr or more old mansions of similar inter* 
est which grace the shaded streets is the- Warner house,— a 
house of brick brought out from Holland, three stories high, 
with gnmbrel roof and luthem windows, and interior rich in 
paneling and carvings. We are told that a wealthy Scotch- 
man built it in 1718, — one Captain Archibald Maopheadris^ 
a member of the King's oounciL It was his daughter Mary, 
granddaughter of the first Governor --or Lieut-Govemor — 
John Wentworth (father of sixteen childron), whom Jonathan 
Warner married. Warner, in his turn, was a Provincial conn^ 
dlor and served till the Revolution. 

But the house which most concerned Perqr was a two-story 
gambrel-roofed dwelling on Vaughan Street; for this was 
Siiiiel Webster's flrst house in Portsmouth, to which in 1808» 
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he brought his bride to begin housekeeping. ^ She was Grace 
Fletcher, the daughter of a minister of Hopkinton, ^lassachu- 
setts," I remarked, ^ whom Webster met and wooed during her 
visits to a sister of hers in Salisbury, New Hampshire, his 
Inrthplace. He was then twenty-six, of striking appearanoe^ 
at the opening of his remarkable career." 

It is a cheerful house, its aspect changed little from Web- 
ster's day. It has the same broad hall running through the 
middle: the same easy stairway with fluted, twisted, and flask- 
shaped banisters : the staircase window with the name ** Sally " 
cut on the glass, — handiwork of Solly Beserve, a daughter 
of George Reserve, the stamp distributer for New Hampshiro 
under the ^odious Stamp Act" of 1705, who built the house: — 
the front chamber wainscoted to the top: the dining-room 
below, enlarged by Webster to meet the demands of his gener- 
ous hospitality. Webster lived in this house, Percy was told, 
till his romoval to the house on Pleasant Street, which w{is 
burned down in the <' great firo" of 1813. He lost tlien his 
library and all tlie fumituro, and the family baroly 08cn|»ed 
with their lives. After tliat he took his third and last Ports- 
mouth house, on High Street, and in 1810 he moved to Boston. 

As we walked away we talked of Webster's ton years in 
Portsmouth, of his si>oedy leadership in his profession, his pub- 
lic service, his associations, his friendship especially with Jere- 
miah Mason, the great exponent of the common law, often op- 
posed to him in legal cases, but always with f riemlship unbroken. 
«« It was of them," I recalled, ^ that George S. Hillard in after 
years said: 'Mason was a great lawyer, but Webster was a great 
man practicing law.' It was from Portsmouth that Webster 
was flrst sent to Congress ; and it was in a Portsmouth paper 
— the Ckronide — that his career as a political writer began." 

And then our talk drifted to* other legal lights of Ports- 
month. To Levi Woodbury among them, with whom Franklin 
Pierce, afterward President Pierce, was a law student; then to 
that successful practitioner of an earlier time, Jonathan 
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lOtohell Sowmll, writer of stirring lyrics song ** in erery camp 
and fay orery patriodo fireside ** during the Berolution. He it 
was who wrote that couplet which long since passed into famil- 
iar proyerUal use : 

**Vo pent up UUea ooatncU your powsm, 
Bat the whole boondlMs oontinent is youn I '* 

This was the finish of an epilogue which he composed to Addi- 
son's ^Tragedy of Gato" when it was played in the old Bow 
Street Theatre of Portsmouth, in 1778, the concluding lines 
ronning: 

** RiMf then, my eonntiyiiieii I For light propers, 
Oird on year swords, siid fBsrleti niflh*to wtr t 
Ww your grlered eoontiy noUy dare lo die 
And enply all your ▼eins lor Ubeity. 
No pent vp Utiea oontraots your powers. 
But the whde hoondleis oontlaeai is years I ** 

. Now began o'or short journey to Little Harbor. We boarded 
our car alongside the old Parade in the Square, and rode around 
through handsome Middle Street and beyond to open country. 
At the farther end of the great South Burying-groundi thick 
.with tablets and monuments, we left the car and took to 
the road. This was the Little Harbor Road of historic interest 
and preeent beauty. It was a charming, winding, shaded walk 
of -about a mile or so ending abruptly at the water-side. And 
not till we had reached the end did we get a glimpse of the 
Wentworth ^ Great House,'* which the thick foliage of the road- 
side completely yelled from yiew. Then we saw it much as 
pictured in ^ Lady Wentworth,''^ 

• • . **a plessMit msiMion, an abode 
Kesr sad yet bidden from the great hisk road, 
Seqoestersd aoumg tieoi, a noble pile, 
Baioolsl and oolonlal In Its style ; 
Gables and donner-windows ererywbere, 
And staoks of ehlmneys rising high in air, ^ 
PWidMa pipss, on' whiefa ail winds that blew 
Made WHmnhiX maile the whole winter throogh*** 
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To Percy's eye it was a queer confusion of architecture, 
with its square, flat-roofed main part of two stories, lifted above 
irregular wings which joined three sides of a square opening 
upon the water. He was informed that it dates from tiie middle 
of the eighteenth century, having been completed in 1750. It 
was once somewhat larger than now, a portion containing eeven 
rooms having been removed many years ago^ and set up as a sep- 
arafee house on the Newcasde side of the harbor. In the gov- 
ernor's day it had fifty-two rooms. Chief among these was the 
GouncU Chamber for the transaction of business of state, an 




THt WENTWOfTTH QRIAT HOySE. LITTLt HARSOR. 

• 

apartment spacious and high^tudded, impressive in furnishings. 
At its entrance were stacks for the twelve muskets of the gov- 
emor's guard. There were ante-rooms for the entertainment of 
the provincial worthies frequently assembled here, in which 
many a rubber of whist was played. Elsewhere : 

'•Within, unwonted splendors met the eye. 
Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry ; 
Carved ehlnmey-pleoss, where on braaen dogs 
Bereled and roamd the Chrisiaas flras of kge; 
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optahkg into d Mrkn aw nnawanf, 

nfMi und ilgliti of ■Uin; 
OB tho wtUo, In hmiff glided framoe, 

WoBiwortho with Oid-Seripiuro 



•f 



The grett cellar beneath the main part, into which Perej 
peeped, was otiginaUy arranged for the stabling of a tioop of 
fUrlj hoise in times ol danger. 

To this pleasant mansion — 



•• 



A widower 



when the greal aisa dwelt, 
end ohildlem, ** 



Martha Hilton had eome, and had lired to young womanhood, 
as a maid of all work— 

•*A serraat who made senrlee eeem divine t*' 

''Here the romailoe culminated, with Martha Hilton's mai^ 
tiage to the goremor, on his sixtieth birthday, when — 

*• * He fSfe a spleodld banquet, eerred on plate 
Biiflh as beeaoie the Oorenior of the BtatSb 
Who N|toeaeoted EgglaDd and the King, 
And was mH"<flesnt In ererything.* 

^She made him a good wife, albeit baring a llyely sense of 
the dignity of her station, as witness this delicious tale of the 
dropping of her ring upon the floor a few days after her mar- 
riage. ' She languidly ordered her serrant to pick it up, but the 
semmt^ who appears to haTO had a fine sense of humor, grew 
suddenly nearsighted, and was unable to find it until Lady 
Wentworth stooped and placed her ladyship^s finger upon it' 

<f When the gouty goremor died, in 1770, he left her his 
entiM estate. She married again, after a decorous interral, 
another Wentworth, but not of the Portsmouth branch of the 
ftunily. He was Michael Wentworth, a retired colonel of the 
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British army. He lired a life of conririality, that shortly 
dissipated her fortune, and at length died in Kew York, by his 
own hand. His last words were <I hare had my cake abd ate 
it^' which we must agree with Aldrich shows that within his 
own modest limitations, he was a philosopher. 

^ Longfellow wrote his poem without seeing the mansion. 
His first riew of it was a few days after the completion of the 
tale, as appears by this note in his diary : 

•Jane 1 [1871]. Went with Fields to Portemouth to aee old hooaes. 
. • • First, lunoh ; then to Little Harbor to see the Wentworth hooae, 
—a quaint, irregnlar pile of boildlnga hidden from the road by rising 
groond, though cloae upon It, with lilac hedges, and looking aeawaid ; 
not nnlike my deecriptlon of it. We went all over the lower part of the 
house, and saw the present owner, a sprightly old lady of ninety, and 
her daughter.* 

<<He also wrote to a f riend,.aftcr this risit, 'I found it necessary 
to change only a single line [of the poem], — which was lucky.' 

^ Subsequently the property fell into excellent hands, be- 
coming the summer seat of John T. Goolidge, jr., son-in-law of 
the historian Parkman. Here Parkman spent some time each 
summer during his latter years. While here he wrote parts of 
his 'Montcahn and Wolfe,' and finished 'A Half Century of 
Conflict' " 

Hailing a skipper cruising about the little harbor, we char- 
tered him to take us across to the Kewcastle side. And fay 
way of this quaint rillage we returned to town. 

A trip to Kittecy-side, by ferry across the Piscataqua, and 
a risit there to the ancient Pepperell house with the tomb of 
the knight in the orchard, which we reached by trolley-car, rush- 
ing through a lorely winding rural road, completed our round 
of Portsmouth land^rks. 

Then preferring a yacht to the steamboat, we emliarked on 
a miniature clipper ship, and made an afternoon royage to the 
Islee of Bhoals, nine miles out from Portsmouth Ll^t 
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AMONG THE ISLBS OP SHOALS. 

IMr sitiuitkMi In the open eea. — Hiitoiy Mul tredlUone. — H»wthome*8 
note on their weiid ■hapee.-^CellA Thaxter's ikietoh. -— Lowell^s 
«• Pletnrae ftom Appledora.** — htguOB of the Ides. — The Old White 
UmmI llghthonie. — OelU Th«xter*s girlhood there. — Her marriage 
and literaiy de?elopment. — Her later cottage home on Appledore. — 
Reaoft o( literaiy folk. — Her Mand grave. 

Ok the nil orer I regaled Peroj with tales of the Shoals, 
their hiatoiy and traditions, which haye come out through the 
association of literal folk with them $ for tliey were favorite 
summering places with poets, authors, and artists through the 
half oentuiy from 1840 or thereabouts, especially during the 
mature life of their own poet^Celia Thaxter (born 1835} 
died 1804). 

First, as to their situation. I sliowed by a map how they 
lie, a duster of eight rocEy elerations, in the open sea; six of 
Ihem — Appledore, Haley's or '* Bmutty Nose," Malaga, Star, 
Cedar, and Londoner's — in a group forming a crescent nearly 
a mile in width — with Duck Island two miles off to the north- 
east from Appledore, and White Island nearly a mile southwest 
from Star. Haley's we saw lies closest to Appledore, the 
largest of the group, the two almost united by a reef bore 
at low tide; while Cedar and Malaga, are connected with 
Haley's at low tide. Star is a quarter of a mile southeast from 
Haley's. Duck, with its ledges thrust out on all sides be- 
neath the water, one extending half a mile to the northwest, 
is the most dangerous ol all these isles. White is the most 

lie 
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the old town of the duster, -Oosport, _ now supplanted by a 
winmer hotoli a little ceatuiy-old stone diuidi perdied on the 
Wghegt rock) and on another, a monument to Capteia John 
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CILIA THAXTER IN HSR aAROKN. 



omiui. jTor uiis picturesque explorer \b the accredited dis- 
coyerer of the Isles in 1614, although De Monte saw them 
mne years before, Pring probably sighted them two years 
before De Monte, while Christopher Learitt first set foot 
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•pon them,— in 1628. On AppWow »!•••• mow mAvA 
iZ^- a rod. otlrn, which tr^lition insUto, "««*»*»«» 
WMtimM wiU in defiMM of iooming fact, that Smith him««, 
or hi. m«i, let np5 wd hero u* the Laightoni' horteliy, 
tho 'Appledofe,' ««1 the cottage with its blooming gajrden, 
where Cell* Laighton Thaxter Ured. On White » the light- 
hoiue ^le her girlhood wa. -pen*- Appledoie was earlier 
ealled «Hog,' becaoae of ite fancied rcaemblanoe to a huge 
hoe's baflk rtaing from the water. 

« HaUr'» waa dubbed « Smut^-noae ' by paaeing eailow, from 
tU long. Mack rooki»olnt npon which many a »»«'• *>P^ 
met death. It got iU « regular name ' f lom Samuel Hal v. wh« 
liTcd upon it for many y««, till hi. death in 1811, at elf^- 
four. He was the progenitor of a rterhng family. The 
epitaph OTOr hia iriand grave reooida that he was a man 'of 
neat ingenuity, induatry, honor, and honesty, true to his 
^Uj,\- . who did a g«»t public good in building a dock 
and reooiring into Us enclosure many a poor distressed se^ 
BMB and fisherman in distress of weather.' His in^*"*/;;"* 
industry were dUplayed in rarious other ways. He erected 
ad^wSks for making salt to cure fish 5 he built a «5«-;«^alk j 
he set up windmills for grinding his own com and wheat; all 
these to render himself m far as possible independent of the 
mainland. Oelia Thaxtor has toM of his custom erery night 
to place in hto bedroom window, high up and facing the south- 
eut a light which burned till daybreak, as a beacon for 
sailors. - before, probably, the lighthouse on White IsUnd was 
enctsd. And ahe thus tella the story of the wreck of the 
ma* ship «Bagwito' from Spain, on a tempestuous January 

SS, win the teasel oradied full upon the '-t^^^-^J^r^ 
p3«J in light of the tiny spark that boned peaoeftiUy in that 

foMehambert 

. 1lireo*lytta»Mc<«»hotsny"*<»*«'^T!!!J#l!l!!^ 
-JTJIIol llMistoswraUe rooks, iMr ssrie of drlsdfcrtusiida^ 
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»iid iNuri of her cnw wen thrown alive upon it. Bomo ol thorn urn tho 
lighli and orawlod toward it benumbed with oold and apent with faUgne 
and terror. The roaring of the itorm bore away their AUnt oriee of dia- 
treai ; the old man 8lej;>t on quietly, with hie Aunily about him, aheltend, 
aale ; while a stone^a^hrow from hie door theae lailore etrove and agonized 
to reaoh that friendly light. Two of them gained the stone-watt in front 
of the houee, but their ebbing etrength would not allow them to climb 
orer ; thfly threw themaelTee upon It, and periahed miserably, with safety, 
warmth, and eomfbit so doae at hand I In the morning, when the tumult 
wae aomewhat hushed, and underneath the sullen slgr rolled the mora sullen 
sea hi long, deliberate waves, the old man looked out into the eariy Ught 
across the waste of snow, and on the wall lay — eometUng that broke the 
familiar outline, though all waa smooth with the pore, soft snow. He must 
put on ooat and cap, and go and find out what this strange thing might 
be. Ah I that was a slglit for his pitying «yes under the oold and leaden 
Ught of that unrelenting morning t He summoned hie sons and hie men. 
Quickly the alarm was given, and there was confusion and esdtement aa 
the islanders, hurriedly gathering, tried If H were possible yet to save 
some life amhl the wreck. But It was too late ; every soul waa lost* 
Tdurteen bodies were found at that time, strewn all the way between the 
wall and that southeast point where the vessel had gone to pieces. The 
following summer the ekeleton of another waa die co vered among aome 
bushes near the shore. . . . Fourteen shallow graves were quarried for 
the unknown In the Iron earth, and there th«y lie, with him who byiled 
them a little above In the same gras^ alope. 

<« This tragedy of the aea is the aubjeot of Mrs. Thazter'a 
f amUiar poeoni < The Spaniards' Graves,' with its fine lines ; 

*0 Sailors, did sweet eyes look after you 

The day you sailed away from sunny Spain f 
Bright eyee that followed fading ship and crew, 
Meltbig In tender rain f 

Did no one dream of that drear night to be, 
WUd with the wind, fleroe with the atlogliig 

When on yon granite point that llreta the sesi 
The ship met her death-blow f 

nfty long years ago these sailors died i 
(None know how many sleep beneath the 

Vourteen gray head-etones, rising side by sidSt 
Mat out their nameless graves,^ 
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liOiMljr, voknown, daw rt i d , Imt for ma, 
Aad tlie wUd bMt that flit wtth iBoanifal eij, 

Aad Mdd«r windi, and toIom oI tba m^ 
Thai ttoaaa pafpaiuallf. 

O SpaniA wonan, ovar tba far aeaa, 

Coold I bill ahow yon when yoor daad repoaat 
OoqU I aand tUinga on thia nortbani teaaaa 

That atroBf and alaadf Mowa I 



Daar dark-^ad atokan, yon ramombar yai 
Thaaa yon bare loai, bnl yon ean navar know 

Ona ataada al their Maak gravaa whoae ^yea an 
With thinkinff ol yoor woe I * 



^ The Bhoftla lie in two ttatat, the diriding line between Kew 
Hnmpehiie and Maine passing between them. Appledore, 
Duck^ and Haley's are on the Maine side; the others belong 
to Kew Hampshirei The olnster comprise in all something 
orer six hundred acres. Appledore is a mile long $ Stari three- 
quarters of a mile; and White, about the same extent Cedar 
is the smallest* including about an acre. They got their name 
of the ' Isles of Shoals' upon the dropping of tiiat of Smith's 
Islands, which they bore on Captain John's map, not from 
their rugged reefs which-run *out beneath the water, but from 
the shoaling, or schooling, of fish about them. 

'^Of their weird shapes Hawthorne wrote in his journal 
upon his first risit to them in 1853 (and I turned to mj note- 
book for the extract) x 

« 
• II !■ qvita iBpoHlbte to glT« aa Mm of ilMae Kdqr iboni, — bow oon- 
foMdljr Ikajr an toned togotlMr, lying In til diraotiona ; itbM wild Ufigtt, 
iriMt gTMt fn^BMl* thiown oat from th. not. . Ofton tko rooko on bio> 
kM, oqaato and angular, io aa to tatm a Und of alaireaaa ; thonj^ fbr Um 
nMrt part, anehaa would rw|«ir* a giant ttrido to aaecndtlMm. BoaMttnaa 
a Uaok tnHHOck rana thioagii Ika bMl of graalto ; aoBMtiaiaa tba a«a baa 
aataatbla way, having a long) iitagakrllBiiuo. - InaoaMplaeea,owbigto 
tba aaoM oaaaa pai b i^)a, tbara it a graat h<^w plaoa axoarattd Into tbo 
ladgtk aad knning a batbor, teto idrieb tbo aaa Iowa ; tad wblla tbara la 
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wbWiyoa i^^^^^^^^ "* P«Pe«dlc«lar hdgh^ down 
abagg/mar^of^lir ^^TT^.***^ •» «b. baw of wbiob U a 

« Ooli* Th«ter ha. ttu, piotu^ tto« with a poetic to»ch , 

^•Swopt bjr rreijr wlad tbat Mowa, and beaton br tfc. w»»-. w , 
»*w>wn agaa, wdl «v uia M« of SboaU iHu^n i^ ^ ** 
. . . Tlio InoatMnt Inaaonoaa of wlSTL ^^ *■**• •*• »»«• 
*«V.b.,.«, blaa,ha?SnC3 2rLS ZLT'T!^'.*^"^ 
witb ago, (boogh in tbo mmi^\£j^S^^ Io* boary t. if 

*«*• Iw* and tb«. tbo «^ oSJltf^JS*"^""'''***^ 
n«ad aanaot. rJ« t-LuT^ ouUinao, and aofiona aooMwbat tbdr 
nwraaapaot. Jrot«)forbiddiagatotboir.boio.tt,eaniaaearoalywwrt 
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tomliur M«» JhT l...-^ "? tbo ^oyagor back again, and walcoiat bit i*. 
^SZ^i.S^'^^.^^T^ ««i ««-a .bat tbawSJ 
tbat will «r«d^ STiirtif? *• '■"*■ "**" *■»•*" Va« 
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ptil fattpKMkMM and smbm to f ulflll tnd MUlsf y all pnaent iMedt. , • . 
EMh Mand baa lu peenllar elian(Ol«riatloa. . « • Xaeh praaanta Ita bold- 
OK abon to (ho aaai, to bnaal tlia wliola foraa of tha AUaotto wbloh orafj 
yaar aaaafla tba inm olUb and baadlanda with tha aaoM pondarooa f ary, 
yai laataa vpon thaai ao litUa traoa of Ha immenaa powar. . . . Each 
iatand, oforj iaolatad rook haa Ita own paeallar roia, and aara mada dall- 
eato bj llataniqg la graal and fk«qnent partt, ean dlatlngvlah tha baaringa 
of aaeh In % daoaa fog. Tha thraa t anlng apaach of Daok Iiland*a ladgaa, 
tha awteg of tha waTo orer Balf-Way Koek, tha toneh of tha rlppia on tha 
baaah at Londonar*a, tha long and laif braakar that la forarar rolling balow 
tho Ughthoan on Wblta liland, — all ara famflhv and dlatinot, and Indi* 
aata to tho iahndar bia wharaaboota almoat aa olaariy aa If tha ann diona 
brightlj and no ahronding ailat wain atriTlng to mock and mlalaad hfan.' 



"And Lowell, in his 'Piolaraa from Applodore' thus d^ 
•eribit tlda isla^ ohiofegt in intorott tona beoanso of iU Uteiaiy 



*A haap of bara and aplintefjr craga 
TambM about bgr lightning Md froat» 
With rifta and ehaama and atom-blaaohad Jaga, 
That wait and growl for a dilp to ba loat ; 



KIba of rock that aaaward Jut, 
Oranita ahonldara and bonldera and anaga, 
Ronnd whksh, though tha winda In haaYoa ba abnl, 
Tha nightnuKd ocean mumwa and yaama, 
Waltara, and awaabea, and toaaaa, and toma, 
And tha draaiy black aaa w aa d lolla and waga i 
Only rock from abora to diore, 
Only a moan through tha blaak delta Mown, 
With aoba In tha rifto whara tha eoaraa kalp diilfea, 
Fallteg and lifting, toadng and drifting, 
And nndar all a deep, doll roar, 
Ikying and awalUngf fo r ar ar m or a,— . 
Rock and moan and roar akmo, 
And tha draad of aoma namaJcaa thing anknowa, 
AppMora. 



Appladoro by alghi. 
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An thla yott would acaroaly oomptehand, 

Shonld yott aea tha iala on a annny day ; 

Than It ia airapla enough in ita way, — 

Two rocky bulgaa, one at each end, 

With a amaller bulge and a hollow betwaan; 

Patcfaaa of whortlabeRy and biqr ; 

Aecklenta of open green. 

Sprinkled with looee alaba aquare and gray, 

Like gravflyarda for agea deaerted ; a few 

Unaodal thiatlea ; an elder or two, 

Fbamed over with bloaaoma white aa apray ; 

And on the whole iaiand never a tree 

Save a aoore of aumnoha, high aa your kjiee. 

That crouch in hoUowa where they may, 

(The oellara where onoe atood a Tillage, men aay,) 

Huddling for warmth, and never grew 

TUl enough for a peep at the aea ; 

A general danle of open blue ; 

A breeaa alwaya blowing and playing rat-lat 

With the bow of the ribbon round your bat ; 

A madrick that makea you look overhead 
With ahort, diarp acream, aa he aigiita hia prey, 
And, dropping atraight and awift aa lead, 
SpllU the water with andden thud ; — 
Thia la Appledore by day.* 

^ So early aa 162«% the year that Leavitt hiiided, first of all 
EuropeanSi upon them, — only three years after the coming of 
the Pilgrims to Plymoath, — the Isles were occupied as a fishing 
station \ and from that time to the Bevolutionary period the 
fisheries were pursued as an active industry. During the thriv- 
ing days of piracy many a buccaneer frequented these isles^ 
and tales are told of immense treasure hidden in their rooky 
depths. They are numbered among the countless hiding-places 
of Kidd's wealth, and they harbdr a pirate^host, — * Old Bab,' 
one of Kidd's men. His ghostship is of a 'pale and rery 
dreadful * oountonanoe, dad in a ' coarse, striped butcher's f rook| 
with a leather belt to which is attached a sheath containing a 
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gliostijr knife, sharp and glittoring, which it is his dslight to 
brandish in the face of terrified humanity.' And there is a 
sweeter ghost» a loreljr woman < fair as a lilj/ wrapped closely 
in a dark seardoak, with a profusion of light hair falling loosely 
orer her shoulders, who stands on the cliffs fixing her large and 
melancholy eyes on the limitless sea, as she moans, 'He will 
eome baokl He wiU come back.' As the legend runs, the 
sweet maid was left here by her pirate lover, a companion of 
Hie notorious * Blaekbeard,' to guard his buried treasure while 
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he and «Blackbeard' sailed after a strange ship for more plun- 
der. She was made to swear < with horrible rites that till his 
return, if it were not till the day of judgment, she would guard 
it from the search of all mortals.' Then off the islands a fight 
ensued between the pirate ship and the strange sail, which 
proved to be a cruiser in search of the freebooters. After ades- 
perate batde the pirate ship was blown up and all of her gang 
perished. But the maiden kept her oath. 
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^Eor more than a century before the Bevolution the Shoals 
were fairly populous, considering their size and distance from 
the mainland, having from three hundred to six hundred inhab- 
itants. Within the first half of the eighteenth century vessels 
were annually loaded here with fish for Balboa, in Spain. 
About the year 1600 there were oa Appledore (then Hog Island) 
thirty or forty families, who^ says an old chronicler, were 'gen- 
erally good livers.' In so prosperous a state were the islands 
at that period, this same chronicler avers, that 'gentlemen from 
some of the principal towns on the seaooast sent their sons here 
for literary instruction.' This was evidently an embellishment 
of the simpler record that children were sent here from the 
mainland to school — probably to the good island minister 
John Brock, — in order that they might be safe from the In- 
dians then harassing the settlements. A little later the Hog 
islanders moved over to Star, partly through fear of the Indians 
who made Duck Island a rendezvous. 

"Early in the Revolution when the Islands were at the 
mercy of the enemy and affording it sustenance and recruits, 
the Provincial government ordered tlie inhabitants to quit 
them, — which the greater part did. Thoy scattered among 
the seaport towns along the coast, and most of them never 
returned. • On Star Island in 1775 the royal Governor Went- 
worth performed his last official act when he prorogued the 
last assembly of the province of New Hampshire. 

"The few among the islanders who did not join the exodus 
were mostly the more debased, and the Isles speedily sank into 
a deplorable condition. From the war period tUl between 
1820 and 1830, their inhabitants mostly lived in a wretched 
condition of ignorance and vice. We have Celia Thaxter's 
word for it that in no place of the size of the group has there 
been a greater absorption of ^ rum ' since the world wjis made. 
A young theological student there in 1822 on missionary work 
intent, recorded in his journal numerous shocking instances 
of what he termed the * Heaven-daring impieties ' of the island- 
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erSb But in time things tlowlj mended, mainly through the 
efforts of ministers sent down bj that zealous Puritan organiza> 
tion with the ponderous name — the <^ Society for Propagating 
the GhMpel Among Indians, and Others in North America ^'^ 
and through the work of courageous women who came orer 
from the mainland to life among the peoplCi to teach their 
sehciol and reclaim ttieir children. 

«Whsn the elder Laighton, Cdia Thaxter's father, took 
charge of the White Island lighthousci and mored his family 
from Portsmouth to the little stone cottage there^ the islands 
were yet sparsely settled, mostly by fishermen's families. 
That was in 1889, when Cella was scarcely fire years old. Of 
the home on this remote island she has giren us a fascinating 
picture: 

*«*It was al Bomei In aalomn that we wore Mt ashore on thai loneUsst, 
lofely roekf whera the llghthouM looked down on ns Uka aoma tall, black* 
eappad giant, and f Ulad bm with awa and wonder. At its haaa a faw goata 
wen groopad on tha rook, standing ont dark againi* the red sky aa I 
looked np at tham. Tha atara began to twinkle ; tha wind Uaw oold, 
ahargad with tha sea*a ew a e tn ee e ; tha sonnd of many watera half bawiU 
dandma. Hone one began to light the laaapa in tha lower. RiefarBdand 
golden, tb^ swung round in mid-air. Eraiythfaig waa alimaga and Am- 
dnaUng and new. We sntvBd the qoalnl little old stone cottage thai was 
lor six years our hons. How eurions it sea m ed, with ita low, white- 
washed ceiling and deep window-eaats, showing tha great thieknees of tha 
walla made to withatand tha breakara, with wboaa foroe we soon grew 
acquainted I 

•«« A bliaafnl home tha little honaa baaama to tha ehikhen who antared H 
thai qolal a? enlag and alapl Ibr tha flral time InUad by tha uurmnr of iha 
snciroling sea. I do not think a h^iplar triad arar aiiaied than we ware, 
liring In thai profound isolalion. II takaa eo little to make a healthy 
ahlld happj; and we neirar wearied' of onr raeoorcea. True, the winters 
see m ed as loQg as a whole year to oor little mhids, but thitf were pleaaaal, 
nerertheleas. Into tha deep window eeate we ellmbed, and with pennies 
(far whieh we had no other uae) made rooad hdaa hi tha thick fraal, 
bwathing en them till th^ were warm, and peeped out ai the bright, 
taea, windy weather, watching tha Taeeela acnddiag orer the Intaneely 
daritMue sea, all " f eatherwhite ** where tha diorl warea broke hlssii^ In 
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tha odUl, and Iha aeaf owl aoaring aloft or losing on the water ; or, in 
calmer daya, we aaw how tha ataalthj Star-Ialander paddled among tha 
ledgea, or lay for hours alrelehad on tha wet aea-waed, with hia gun, 
watching for wild-fowl. Somatlinaa tha round head of a aeal mored 
about among the kelp-oovered rooka. ... We ware forced to lay In 
sloree of all eorta in tha autumn, aa if we were fitting out a chip for an 
Arotia expedition. The lower etoiy of the lightliouao waa hung with 
mutton and beef, and tha store-room packed with provlniona. 

" * In the long, oovared walk that bridged tlio gorge between the llgliu 
honee and the houae, we plajod in etormy daya ; and every evening it wan a 
freeh exoitamenl to watoh the lighting of the lainpa, and think how far tha 
ligfathouaa sent ita rays, and how many hearts it gladdened with aMumnea 
of safely. Aa I grew older I waa allowed to kindle the lampa aomelimea 
myaelt Thai waa Indeed a pleaaure. ... We hardly aaw a human 
face beskia onr own all winter ; but with the apring came manifokl life to 
onr. lonely dwelling, — human life among ether forma. Our neighbors 
from Star rowed aoroea ; tha pilot boat from Portsmouth ataered over and 
broufl^t na lattere, nawapapanb magaalnaa, 'and VM na the nawa of 



***Onca or Iwloa ereiy year came tha black, lumbering old **oil- 
achoonar ** that brought auppliea for tha lighthouae, and the inspector, who 
gravely examined everything, to see if all waa in <»tlar. He left atacka of 
dear red and white glaea cbimneya for the lampa, and aeveral doeskina for 
polishing the great ailrar-lined oopper refleetora, large bundlea of wicka, 
and Tsriona pabs of aoiasori for trimming them, heavy bhick caaks of 111* 
perfumed whsls oil, and other Ihinp which were all stowed In the round, 
dimly-Ugbtsd rooms of the tower. Very awe^Mniok, we chUdren alwaya 
crspl Into comers, and whispered and watched tha intruders till they ani- 
barked In their ancient, clumsy tsomI, and, hoisting thslr dark, weather* 
stainsd sails, bore stowly away again.** 

^Celia Thaxter has sung the old white lighthouse in * Tha 
Wreck of the Pocahontas ' beginning x 

•i lit the lampa hi tha lighthouae tower. 

For the aun dropped down and the day waa dead ; 

Th^ ahone like a glorloua duatared flower, — 
Ten golden and five ML* 

That lighthouse wae remored many years ago and a brick 
tower built in its placci and the <ten golden and fire red' 
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lampt wore •npeneded by the Fresnert triple burner enclosed 
III its oaee of prlemii — lest piotureeque, but more powerful. 

''ThomM Leighton'e ooming to the Bhoele as lighthouse 
keeper thej say, was the result of political disappointment. 
He was the son of a spar-maker in Portsmouth. His father's 
trade was not oongenial to him as a Tocation, and he took to 
journalism and polities. He wrote for the New Sdmpshtre 
OoM^iiB, and was postmaster of Portsmouth under Jackson's 
administration. Afterward came the disappointment in his 
hope of A public careeri and taking the island-lighthouse 
appointment, he resolred nerer to return to the mainland. 
Upon his retirement as light>keeper| in 1848, he moved across 
to Appledore^ and there engaged with a brother from Ports- 
mouth in the fishing business. Meanwhile they had built a 
comfortable ^ house of entertainment' for the occasional visitors 
who drifted over from the mainland ; and from this developed 
the greater hotel of the Laighton family. Thomas Laighton 
died in 1865, and was buried on his island. His wife, bom 
Elhm Bymes, of Portsmouth, * a woman of remarkable good 
sense and a strong physique,' long survived him; and when 
she died, in 1877, her grave was also made on the island. 
Seventeen years later Celiacs burial-place was by her side. 

^Thb discoverer of-the isles as a summering place and 
health restorer, was the scholarly John Weiss, liberal minister 
and UH0rateur, and the biographer of Theodore Parker. He 
came first to the lighthouse with a companion, in 1840, and 
made friends with the Laighton family. They found the 
light-keeper 'tough, but good humored ;' the good wife genu- 
inely pleased to see them i Celia, a ' bright-looking, rosy-faced 
girl ;' and the two boys, Oscar and Cedric, with 'their hair cut 
straight aeroes their foreheads to keep it out of their eyes,' 

''When the family removed to Appledore, Celia was thir- 
teen. Aipong the earlier summer guests of the Laightons' 
« house of entertainment ' was Levi Thaxter, then of Water- 
town^ Massachn<<tts» • ficant graduate from Harvard* He 
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was Ajpoung man of ' refined taste and intellectual endowment,' 
reserved and of » retiring nature, and was tlien studying the 
English drama with an eye to becoming a dramatic reader and 
possibly an actor. He was a cousin of Haria White who 
became James Russell Lowell's first wife, and was intimate 
with several rising men of letters. In later years he intro- 
duced Bobert Browning's poetry to American readers and 
became somewhat widely known as its ' apostle' This Intel* 
lectual young man fell in love with the 'rosy-faced' Celia, and 
when she was sixteen they were married. 

<< Young Thaxter took his girl-bride to a home in » suburb 
of Boston, and proceeded to direct her instruction, and her 
literary training and development. This was her first intro- 
duction to the world and it brought her exuberant joy. In 
Boston 'lectures, operas, concerts, theatres, pictures, music 
above all,^ — says her life-long friend, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
'what were they not to her? Did artists ever before find 
such an eye and such an ear 7 8he brought to them a spirit 
prepared for harmony, but utterly ignorant of the science of 
painting or music until the light of art suddenly broke upon 
her womanhood.' Her genius quickly unfolded, and before 
she was twenty she began to write and show her talent as a 
word-painter. The cottage on tlie island, originally built for 
Mr. and Mrs. Laighton, was long Celia Thaxter's home the 
greater part of each year. And here was early esteblished her 
unique salmiy to which were attracted literary folk, artists, 
musicians, wits, and genuises of rarious sort, drawn to the 
Isles from time to time in the open seasons." 



As we sailed out from Pertomouth harbor and were off 
Newcastle, we had the Isles directly before us. "First they 
appeared, as Celia Thaxter has described, ill-defined and doudy 
slu^MSy faintly discernible in the distance^ then, as approadiedt 
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MfMualiiig and thowing meh its peculiar oharaotoristi^ It 
was a beantifal aail, Pen^ exolaimad repealedlj, — all the 
mj from the start at the tumbling old wharf in Portsmouth- 
town, down the <<singing^ Pisoataqua between green shores, 
through the Narrows with the pieturesque islands on either 
side^ past old Fort Gonstitntion and Whale Back with its twin 
lightJiottse% along the open sea, to the finish at the pier at 
Appledore where we disembarked. 

After registering at the hotel, and then taking a hasty 
sweep of the near and distant island and sea views from its 
broad pianas, we walked across to the Thaxter cottage. In 
the front jard was still blooming, as in its mistress's day, the 
wonderful garden whitk she c r e ated with infinite care and 
derotlon in the island's •< iron soil,"— the theme of her little 
classic, "An Island Garden,'' and of one of her daintiest poems, 
«My Garden." A •'most happy little garden" indeed it 
was, we agreed as ifc recalled her own descriptions of it in 
prose and Terse; a space of ''tangled bloom" displaying 
through the seasons a wondrous Tariety of gay, brilliant- 
tintsd, old^ashioned flowers, — snowdrops, crocuses, daffodils, 
narcissus, hyacinths, scillas, English primroses, tulips, and 
no on. 

Within the cottage the '* room of rooms " was the parlor 
on the southeast side. ** Hawthorne was among the earliest to 
describe its hostess here," I remarked. ''His first risit to the 
Isles was in September, 1S52, a favored guest^ bearing an 
introduction from Franklin Pierce, then a Presidential candi* 
date^ in addition to his own growing fame. He wrote in his 
journal: 

''*Ib Um evening went with Mr. Utoombto Mr. Thaxter*! to drink 
spp i sleddy. We found Mn. Thsztor titling In e neat little perlor, veiy 
sfanplj fenUiedt but la good teste. She Is not now, I believe, mofe Uiaa 
slgiiieMi yeeie old, vsiy ptettj, sad witk the nMoneie of a Isdjr,— not 
prim and pfeoloe, bni wHIi eaoosli of fieedom and esse. The books en 

*' Pre-BsphsslWam,** a tmol on qdrituri msdiasH, sla 
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Theie w«e aevend ihilvos oC books on one ride of the room, and engrav- 
ings on the walls. • • • Anon ... oame in the apple4bd4]rt a vacy rioh 
and sgkf eompoond, after whioh we had soom glees and n^gro melodlesv 
in whioh Mr. Thaxter aang a noble baaa, and Mia. Thaxter sang like a 
bird, and Mr. [John] WeiM aang, I snppoee, tenor, and a brotlMr took 
some other pan ; and all were veijr mirthful and J0U7. At abooi ten 
o*oloek Mr. Tltoomb and myself took leave, and emeiging hito the open 
air, out of that room of song, and pretty yoathf nlnem of woman, sad gay 
young men, there was the aky, and the three-quarten waniag aioon, and 
the old sea moaning all round about the island.* 

** Whittier was a frequent visitor. He would rit hour after 
hour, says Mrs. Fields, sometimes mending Celia's solian harp 
while Ihey talked together, sometimes reading aloud to the 
assembled company. ITHlliam Morris Hunt, the Boston painter, 
was another often here. Also Professor John K. Paine, the 
compoeer. Even Ole Bull, ^that Norwegian waif and cele- 
brated violinbt,' says Frank Preston Bteams, sometimes 
wandered in and entertained the gathering with * accounts of 
seaeerpents standing on their tails in front of waterfalls, and 
other marvels only visible in Norway, — supposing,' appar- 
ently, ^ that his hearers would believe anything that he told 
them.' Artists here first showed their summer work ; musicians 
performed their new compositions; poets read their poems, 
essayists their essays. Mrs. Thaxter, too, read her verses to 
the friendly audiences drawn to her parlor. 

**li was at tlie writing-table in the comer by the window 
with its grand outlook, that most of her literary work was 
composed. Here during a winter season she wrote her charm- 
ful ^ Among the Isles of Shoals.' But her first work to find 
print was written elsewhere, away from the sea. This was her 
poem, < Land-Looked.' It appeared in the Atianiie under 
Lowell's editorship, sent to him, it is said, by a friend, and at 
once accepted and published, to the young author's surprise 
and gratification. Though one of her earliest productions it 
has been classed with the meet beautiful in foim and thought 
of her mature work. Her literary witpai^ was not great in 
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qoantttji — it if embnoed wiUiiii three or four miftll yoliimeti 
— but it WM often esqoiiite in qnalitj. She was distinotl j 
our einger of the sea.'' 

From the poet's oottage we irended oar way to her grave 
in the little family gmreyard, where Percy copied the terse 
inscriptions on the head stones as I read Mrs. Fields's descrip- 
tion of the soene at her borial t 



**TlM hvlal was al her mand on a qulti aftemooo In the late sain- 
Eer parkv, la whloh the bodj lay, wm again made radiani, after 
ker own oastom, wUh the flowers from her garden, and a bed of sweet 
hay was prepared Iqr her friends Appleton Brown and Childe Haeeam, on 
which her lonn wae laUL WUlhun Mason onee more plejred the mualo 
from SehoBMaa whJeh die ehle^jr loted, and an old friend, Jamee De 
Konnaadle, paid a deep trihate of affeeilon, wpokmk for all thoee who eor- 
roondedher. She wae borne Iqr her brothere and thorn neareet to her up 
to the rilent qwi where her body wae left The day wae still and aofi, 
and the veiled son wae deellahigae the eoleran pr oe eeal on, bearing flowen, 
followed to the oaered pbtoe. At a impeetfnl distance above etood a wide 
ring of interested obeerven, hoi only thorn who knew her and loved her 
best drew near. After all was done, and the body wae at reei opon the 
frngraat bed prepared lor it, the yonng flower-bearers brought their bur- 
dens to cover her. The bright, tear-etalned faoee of thoee who held up 
their arms ftdl of flowers, to be heaped upon the spot nniil it beeame a 
■MNnd d Mosmms, allied tbv sesns, hi hsanty and slmpUelty, to the 
solsam riiM d sntlqiilty.** 



After n late dinner we made an evening cruise among the 
ialands. On onr return we sat late upon the hotel, piassa and 
listened to the sea, until at length vre retired, and alept /' with 
all the waves of the Atlantic murmuring in our ears.'' We 
woke to the freshness of sudi a summer morning as Gelia 
Tlmxter describes on these isles : ^the world like a new-blown 
roecy • • . in the heart of which ''vre stoodf with ^only the 
earaasing muaio of the irater to break the utter ailence, except, 
perhaps^ n song^qjMurrow" pouring out <<its blissful irarble like 
an embodied Joy I the eea vosyi and the sky; the line of land 
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radiant I the acattered saila" glowing «with the deliciooe 
color that touches so tendeily the baie, bleak rocks." 

Breakfast over, we set sail again in our yacht and returned 
to Portamoutb, whence we started forthwith for our pilgrimage 
to Portland and bqrond. 
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IX. , 

• IN THB FORBST CITY. 

JJtmg IIm wij frooi PotCmimmiUi. — Boiitli Berwick, boiii« of 8«nh Omt 
Joiratt.— 8I0IX of iMT woflL~««T1io FiUlfl of 8mo.'^ ^ I'ortUiid*! 
Loogiellow laiidaiariDk--Tliopoei*iMitbplAee.---T1ioin«iidonhoiM 
ol bit bof hood. — His 1U» hen and al theoonutiyhoiiMi of blf fnod- 
liUbin. — > Hit flnt poem In tho local nowqMper.— Ita uncoiuoioiia 
erilio. — Seenoi of laUr pooma. — Tbo Portland band of writoni. 
Hatbanial Doarlnf, John Ifoal, 8eba 8ml(h, Umo M*Lellan, Orsn- 
TiDo Maiton, Hiiabath Oakca BntUi, Anna B. W. Blaphena, Xiqah 
EaUflgf . — 8I017 ol yathanM P. WOlla. 



Fbom Porttmooth to Portinad was a long railway ride^ for 
our train waa an ^ aoeommpdati(m/' making its wajr leiaurel j 
thiongli tho shore towns and cities, with stops at all the sta- 
tions. We took it because it was the first train of the sohednle 
for the dajr. The joomejr, however, was not tiresome. On 
the contrarjy Percy enjoyed it all, for the country was pleasantp 
the people coming and going at the stations were interesting, 
while the route was by or near*places which farorite writers 
have made ftuailiar to tiie reading world. 

Such a place was South Berwick, the ancestral home of 
Sarah Ome Jewett (bom 1840 — ). We might have ^stopped 
over ** at North Berwick, the nearest station on our line to this 
'f large old town,^ with its beautiful main street, and its man* 
sions of former sea-kings, and made a l^>trip to it But we 
deoided to continue on, Percy being content with the picture I 
gave him of the Jewett homestead and of the gentlewoman 
whoee deliaeatioBS of New England life and character, the 
leader of modem workers In this field, have so gamished«our 
lite ra ture. 
' ^Ifluiglae,^ I said, ''an old colonial mansion, two^toried^ 
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high-ioofed» liberally proportioned, hi^^ panelled hall with 
wide aieh ranning through the middle, broad and easy stair^ 
way ascending to ample rooms above^ old4ime furnishings and 
furniture and heirlooms | the mansion set among lof ly trees 
and blossoming shmbsj — and you have this, typical old 
Kew England home. 

<< Miss Jewett, bora in this fkvored mansion, was the daugh- 
ter of a country doctor; and being a delicate girl requiring the 
open air, she early became the doctor's companion on his long 
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drives over a wide territory to the homes of his patiento 
Thus she acquired a peculiar intimacy with the life of the 
people. WhUe she attended the local academy, and was other- 
wise well trained in <book learning,' she attributes to her 
father's unobtrusive influence and guillance the development 
of her talents in the direction her work has taken. In her 
own gracious way she has 
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" * Hriither had Inhorlted from bla fiobor an 
human aaiore, and from hia awthar^a ftiadi 
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AeiMklntteBUedfiiiMtfieoMr. nutmfh all Um hatfy rMpomibUliiM 
■BTliitfaM of kit bimr pwrfuMlotnl lIlBi this kqn him young al kauri 
dMHf oL His tWU to hit pttOenU ware ofton mada doUghtful and 
10 IhMi bj Ua kind heart, and tho eham of hit penonaliiy. 
• • • I «Md to loUoir hitt abool iOMitij Uka an nndamaiirtlng littla dog, 
oontaol to loltow at hia koala. I had no oonadonanaia of watching or 
litt(twhigi or ladoad ol a«j apaeial taitafaai in tha ooontiy intorioia. In 
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HOMI OF SAKAN O. JtWITT. SOUTH SKSWICK. MAINS. 

fMt, whan tJM time eama that wj own world of imagination waa more 
nal to mo than any other, I waa aometimea perplexed at n^ fathei'a 
direoting my attention to certain pointa of Intereiit in the character or 
anrrovndlnga of our aoqnaintancea. I cannot help belierlng that ha 
leeogpiiaed, long before I did mymlf, In what direction tho current o) pur- 
poaa In nj Uf^ waa setting. Now aa I write my aketchea of oonntiy life, 
I rasMmbsr sgsin and again tha wlaa things he aald, and tha alghta ha 
ma ses. Ha was only impsttsnl with affeetatlon and hmincertty.* 
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^ It was his portrait which she limned in her story of 'The 
Coontiy Doctor.' ^ 

^ Both of Miss Jewett's parents were of early New England 
ancestry. Her mother, a woman of refined nature, was de- 
soaoded from Edward Gilmani who came from KorfoUL in Old 
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England, to Boston in New England, hack in 1638, and thence 
went to Exeter, New Hampshire, with its early setUers. *In 
the BoTolntion days the Gilmans were ardent patriotSi whOa 
the Jewetta were deroted loyaliats. 

*< Miss Jewett began writing stories in her girlhood, and 
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■whta In hn tMu flnt ww her iketokM pabliahed In Our . 
Toumff fhUct and The Bivenida — thoM jurenilo magaiiiiM of 
tlw tixtlM and mtahUm, thmn whioh no wprthior haro linoo 
btan Mtabliihad. Sb« wu bnt nbeteen whan iha unt bar 
ftnt ikatoh to tha Atlantio, whioh promptly prlntad It Sha 
firtt pnbliibad nndar tha pen^iama of < Alios Eliot,' bnt aftar 
1S81 lignad bar own nama. From tha pablioation of ^vi 
initial Yolunl^ 'DeephaTen,' in 1877, iha ha> brought out a 
book almoit vrvrj jear, publiihad first in magasitiea [ and her 
ymtkM now maka a raapoctable abelf-fuU. Of her art, Harriat 
Prcaoott Spofford, moat competent u well aa moat Rjmpathatie 
of jndgea, has laid i ' the Booret of her inooeea, outaide of the 
artiatio perfection of her work, ii the ipirit of loring kindneas 
waA taoder meroy that perradea it' " 

Another place of especial interest to Percy wu Saeo, with 
the Saeo River, now "vexed In all ita seaward coursa with 
bridgaa, dams aiid mills '\ ; for onre uiton a time he had de- 
olaiBied at tohool Whirtier's "The Falls of the Saoo^" bagin- 

>iM! 

" Who stands on that ellB, llhe a flipire of itoDS, 
VnmoTlnc s»d t«n Id the light at tha sky 
WkNa lbs uprar of the eatarsot iqiarklM on hl|h, 



At length in Portland, we aought at onc« the X«ngfetlow 
Undraarks. These are aome diatance from the station, up in the 
buaineaa oanter and down by the wharvoo. 80 we took a 
trolley ear and lode up town. On the ehief thoroughfare — 
CongreaaStoeet— we poased the principal Longfellow house, 
of whioh Percy got a glimpse ; but we kept on, to begin at the 
beginning with Longfellow's birthplatie. 

This we found after various tumi, on old Fore Btreet« a 
tenement house now. It is no looger th« " old square wooden 
hooae m the edge of the sea." The street no longer mns 
aloof the shore with the beach on the oppoaite aide. Tears 
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ago the rt^on fthmflM Percy could see nothing to admire 
in either honie or neighborhood today. It waa hard for him 
to imagiiM that both were delightsome in LragfeUow's obild- 
hood. But that both were so, wa have tha aararanea of the 
looal hiatotian. Than the maoaira ooa m aDdad a flna ontlotA 
over tha harbor | and the neighborhood waa witUn the " oontt- 
tBA'ta tha town. Kow, wbai* llta tida abbad ud flowed, ta 



SIRTHPUICS or LONOriLUlW. 

land, and over the beach whero sometimes on Sundays the 
rite of baptism waa administered before thrcmgs of apeotatoca, 
laitroad tnuna run. 

We tarried here only long enough to Identify the house, 
and recall its brief history so far as its aasociatioo with the 
poet waa ooneemed. 

" It waa the home of Us father's brother-in-law, pioapetons 
Captain Samuel Stephenaon," I related, " who boilt it, not long 
before the poet^a birth. His parents were temporarily living . 
here, with their little aon Stephen, spending the winter with 
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Annl Stoplmiaoiii whan Henry was born, on the 27th of 
Februniyy 1807. When he was a little more than a year old 
the &miljr went to lire in the brick mansion on Congress 
Street Five or six years afterwardt al the time of the 
Embargo < which left Uie ships rotting at the wharves/ Uncle 
and Annt Stephenson moved away to Gorham, upon a farm 
adjoining 'Grandfather Longfellow's place there ; and this 
*o]d square house by the sea' knew no more of the 
Longfellows.'' 

We walked back to Congress Street and now inspected 
the other house most closely identified with Longfellow, the 
developing boy and youth. This also has changed in the 
passing years, but only slightly, we saw, as compared with 
the Fore Str^ house. Thmigh crowded by modem structures 
on either side, it yet preserves its dignity, and retains traces 
of the aspect it bore when it was among the stateliest mansions 
of the town, and shaded by drooping elms in front 

*<This mansion,'' I remarked as we stood off a decorous 
distanoe^ while Percy deftly took a snap-shot of it with his 
kodak, ''was erected by the poet's maternal grandfather, brave 
General Peleg Wadsworth, not long after the Bevolutionary 
War, in which he took so effective a part in Rhode Island and 
in the expedition to <The Eastward,' as Maine then was." 

<'Yes," said Percy, ''the ' schoolmoster^oldier of Kings- 
ton,' of whose closing of his school in Plymouth and start 
off with his minute-men after the Concord Fight, we heard 
during our historic pilgrimages in those old Colony towns of 
Massachusetts." 

" Exactly. And after the war he acquired a great estate of 
seven thousand acres of wild lands between Saco and the 
Ossipee Biver, — 'Wadsworth Grant' it was sometimes dee* 
ignated on the map, — and there, in his great house at Hiram, 
which he established the year of the poet's birth, he passed 
his declining years. He was a fine figure of a man with his 
soldierly bearing, upright form, cocked hat, and buckled shoes. 
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This Pordand maation of hit wm th* flnl briok hovae in Che 
lows. Two jotrs wore oooapied in its buikUng, 178i-M, for 
II WM ooDftmetod with thai daliberatioB and thorooghneia 
whioh ohamolariMd thoae simplo days. It was then amid 
frean fields. Here Zilpah Wadsworth passed her girlhoody 
eomiag to the new house when she was a ehild of seven. Here 
she wae married to Stephen Longfellow. And here, after the 
General's remoral to Hiram, was their home for the remainder 
of their liras. It was the poef s home till his establishment 
at Bowddn College in the professor's chair. During the 
greater part «f his life it was his custom to visit the old place 
onne a year; and his was a familiar face seen bjr tlie parlor 
windoWf or on the street on these occasions. Tlie house 
remained in the Longfellow family till it was acquired 1^ the 
Maine Historical Bociefyt hf deed of gift from the poet's 
sister, Mrs. Anna Longfellow Pierce, whose death in 1000 
eloeed her peaceful life here." 

The door of the old house opened to us, and Percy enjoyed 
the pleasant interior. The '^bqys' room" was on the upper 
floor, he was told. In their day, as Samuel Longfellow, the 
poefs brother, has described it, this room looked out over 
.the ^ Cove^" and farms, .and woodlands, toward Mount Wash- 
ington in full view on the weelem horiion ; while the eastern 
chambers commanded an unbroken view of the bay. Then in 
the kitchen ** hung the crane over the coals in the old broad 
flreplaee, upon whose iron back a fish forever baked in efllgy." 
In the family room wae the lather's small but well-selected 
Hbraiy, embracing Shakspere, Milton, Pope, Dryden, Thomson, 
Ooldimith, the Spectator, the Lives of the Poets, Bassdas, 
and Plutarch's Lives, which Henty absorbed u he grew into 
boyhood* 

He had access, u well, to the Portland Library | . and 
M sometimes of evenings he got permission to go down to 
Johnson's bookstore to look over the new books arrired from 
Boston." His school life began at three years of age^ at a 
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« darnels school," kept hf ^ Ma'am Fellows." He remembered 
being carried to school sometimes on horseback in front of the 
colored man who worked for his father. At five he began 
going to a public echool; then, soon after, to a private school ; 
then, at six, to the Portland Academy. At fourteen he entered 
Bowdoin, with his elder brother, Stephen.. 

We recalled the home life in the mansion-house. The father 
was a lawyer foremost in his profession, holding high position 
at the Cumberland Bar; a 
man of ^ sound good sense 
in affairs, high integrity, lib- 
eraUljy and public spirit, old- 
time courtesy of manners, 
and cordial hospitality." He 
had graduated with honor at 
Harvard, in the same class 
with William Ellery Chan- 
ning and Judge Stoiy. He 
wae a representative in the 
Logislnture of Massachusetts 
in 1814, and in Congress 
in 1823-1820. The mother 
was a refined and delicate 
woman, fond of poetry and 
music, and a lover of nature. 
M She would sit by a window 

during a thunder-storm enjoying the excitement of its splen- 
dors." From her, his brother sajrs, came the imaginative and 
romantic side of Longfellow's nature. Another inmate of the 
household was ** Aunt Luda," the mother's sister, who ''was 
like a second mother to her children.^ It wae a gentle home^ 
well ordered and wholesome. 

Long holidays were spent by the boys at the homes of 
the grandfathers, — Orandfatlier Ixmgf chow's in Oorham, and 
Orandfather Wedsworth's in Hiram. Orandfather Longfellow, 
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the Judges like General W«da%orfch| was a man of marked^ 
eharacterUtiea, He was ^ an erect, portljr figure^ niher iall| 
wearing almoel to the close of his life the old-style diess, — 
long-skirted waistcoat, small-clothesi and white-topped bootSy 
. his hair tied behind in a dub, with black ribbon." Not far 
from Grandfather Wadsworth's place was the scene of Long- 
fellow's first published poem, << The Battle of LoreU's Pond,'' 
— the lake in Fiyeburg about which occurred ^^LorwelPs 
Fight "* with the Indians. \ 

The stoiy, as told, of the publication of this first poem 
when Longfellow was but thirteen recalled somewhat that of 
Whittier's ilrst poem in print With << trembling and misgir- 
ing of heart" the boy ''ran down to Mr. Shirley's printing- 
dfice"— -the office of the semi-weekly Portland Gojreeto,— 
^and cautiously slipped his manuscript into the letter-box." 
The erening before the publication day he went again and stood 
ahiyering in the November air, casting many a glance at the 
windows through which he saw the printers at work, afraid to 
▼entnre in. Only his sister (who like Whittier's received his 
liteniy confidences) had been let into tlie secret At length 
the paper appeared, — the issue of Nor. 17, 1820,— and in 
its "Foetus Comer" his precious lines. Long after he said, 
« t doni think any other literary success in my life has made 
me quite so happy since." 

But mark the dteoucment That evening he went with his 
father to call upon the father's friend. Judge Mellen, whose 
son Fred was his own intimatis. In the circle about the fira 
the talk drifted upon poetry. During the conversation the 
judge* took up that day's OomHU^ and his eye sought the 
<< Foetus Corner.'^ Then said he, <<Did you see this piece in 
today's paper f Veiy stiff ) remarkably stiff. Moreover, it is 
also borrowed, eveiy word of it t " The secrat author in his 
comer flushed and paled, and flushed and paled again. Ris 
heart shrank within him | and that night hot tearp wet hie 
fOhnr. 
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Bidding adieu to the old mansion, we walked farther up 
Congress Street, passbg the site of the << Fraemasons' Arms," 
the tavern of Thomas Motley, grandfather fji the historian 
John Lothrop Motley; and coming to Longfellow Squara we 
saw the excellent bronxe statue of Longfellow. 

Then we extended our stroll to embrace picturesque parts 
of the city ** that is seated by the sea," and its natural beau- 
ties which have been celebrated in prose and verse. Percy 
especially desired to seek the points, if any still existed, re- 
ferred to in Longfellow's idyl of ^ My Lost Youth," which he 
said he had somewhere read picfeurod Portland in the poet's 
boyhood. So we wandered up and down 'Hhe dear old town," 
Percy, where traces of these places could no longer be found, 
imagining tliem, with the scenes described in the poem. 

Firat, being in its vicinity, we turned toward the Bram* 
hall's Hill region, — the modern <« West End " of the city, with 
its elm-shaded streets and detached houses, set by gardens and 
lawns. We strolled along the Western Promenade skirting the 
brow of the hill, and enjoyed the expanding views of countiy 
and mountain. We looked off upon 

** ... the broe^ doino of grovMi 
The shadows U Deerlng Woodis«>** 

the Deering Woods 'Afresh and fair " of the poef s memory,— 

now preserved as a public park. 

Then we walked back to the easterly end of the city, 

the older part, whera is Munjoy's Hill with the Eastern 

Promenade, overlooking the bay, its green isles, and the ocean 

beyond. In this quarter were most of the places and scenes of 

the poefs boyhood recollections : the bulwarks by the shoro; 

the fort upon the hill, and its familiar sounds lingering in his 

memory i 

**Th6 sanrise gun with Its hollow rosry 
The dmm-beti repestad o*er and o*«rf 
•And the hugle wild end riirOL 
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. . . th« wwRght tar vmj 
How H timiMlmd o*or Um M&V* 



baiying-iproviidf 



«« . . . o*flrlookiaf the tranqoU Imj 
Whm tlM7 In batOo died." 

And donB bj the water«td6^ long ago ImiU oyer, 



•« 



. . the Uaok wherree imd the dipe, 

Aad the ee«-Udee tiomtag tn& ; 
And BpMilrii teflon with beaided Upe, 
Aad the beentjr end myetenr of the AIpe, 

And^ihe bi^ of the eee.** 

An wo tkrolled into this OMt end we caught 

•• • • • In endden gleeme 

The iheen of the fer-eorronnding eeafy 
And Wands thsl were the Heeperides 
Of sU Bj bojish dreams.** 

Aeoending the hill we loitered about the old barying-groond 
where laj in their gravesy besides the ^dead captains," brare 
Commodore Preble^ the poet's father, and other worthies long 
passed on; where also is the memorial to the gallant Lienten* 
ant Heniy Wadsworth, the iirother of the poet's mother, for 
whom he was named. 

Here^ while Percy tarried by the monuments and copied 
their inscriptions, we recalled the story of the ^ dead captains.** _ 
They were the Yankee William Burroughs, of the United 
States brig SnierprUef and the British Bamuel Blythe, of His 
Majesty's brig Bifxer. Their searfight was one of the memor- 
able enoounters of the war of 1812. It occ ur red off this coast, 
almost in sight of the town, on the 5th of September, 1813w 
Both commanders were killed in the engagement, and after it 
^ both lay side by side in the same dark, low cabin.'* John 
Neal has told how the colors of the Bax&r were nailed to the 
mast) how her decks were swept from her bow aft» orer aad 
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orer again ; how she was hulled scTcral times with 18-pound 
shot ; and how by one of these shot her Taliant captain was 
literally cut in twa Three days afterward, when they had 
been brought ashore, the dead captains were gi^en a public 
funeral, and here interred side by sida Beside them, as we 
saw, was laid Lieut Kerwin Waters of the Enterpri9ey mortally 
wounded in the same action. 

Then we read the story of Lieut Henry Wadsworth, 
inscribed on the cenotaph erected by his father, Creneral 
Wadsworth : . . . « Lieutenant in the United States NaTy,*' 
who fell before the walls of Tripoli on the ctc of the 4th 
September, 1804, in the 20th year of his age, by an explosion 
of a fire^hip, which he with others gallantly conducted against 
the enemy. * An honor to his country and an example to all 
excellent youth.' — Extract from a Resolve of Congress upon 
his act'' He was attached to the schooner Scourge in Com- 
modore Preble's squadron, led by the ConHitutum^ and was a 
Tolunteer for the daring senrice in which he met his death. 

** Another brother of the poef s mother," I added, ^ was in 
the navy, and conspicuously honored for gallant senrice. He 
was Alexander S<»nnel Wadsworth, bom in the Congrese- 
Street mansion in 1790. He was second lieutenant on the 
dmMUhOion when she engaged the British frigate OHernere 
off Newfoundland, in August, 1812, and captured her after 
shooting away her three masts and so cutting her up that she 
had to be burned) — from which encounter, by tlie way, the 
Constitution^ issuing with ccMuparatively slight bruises, got her 
beloved nickname of * Old Ironsides.'" 

The scenes of other poems of Longfellow's laid in this old 
quarter of the town, we could not trace, for they were oblit- 
erated years ago. Time long since swept away **The Rope- 
walk." And long ago disappeared the '< blossoming hawthorn 
tree " under the hill, beneath the branches of whidi the poet, 
when a boy, watched the old potter at his work, going back 
and f orth| as described in ** Kdramos." 
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HftTing iMud thU irith Fortiand !■ identified, beudee 
Longfellow, » noUble bnad of oJd-timo -writerB who Iuitb had a 
ahftie in the making of Amerioaa litemtnre, Fero; deeiied next 
to Me theii " l«Ddnuir)u." But UtUe or ncAhing of them it 
nowtrteeeblei to he had to be ocnitcnt with talk only of thew 
■othon and their aeoonpliehmenta. 

We reoalled, flnt, the Portland-born writng who were 
eoaiing forward promiiingljr when Longfellow waa a bojr. 
Among theee was the onltared Nathaniel Deering (bom 1791 — 
died 1881), liring to ninet; jtv*, who wrote poema, talee of 
oDowB Eaat" life, and "Carabaaset, or the laat of the Nor> 
ridgewocka," and " Bottaria." two fivMot tragediea, prodnoed 
at the PorUand Theatre in 1831, whioh brought him more than 
local fame. Another waa the exuberant John Keal (bwn 
1793— died 1876), Hying to elgh^-three, poet, editor, noTeliat, 
magaiine-writer, dramatist; - of a atjie "impetuoua, indepen- 
dent, with daah and andacity ") whoaa moat lasting renown 
eame from hla "Battle of Niagara," pnbliahed )n 1818. 
Another waa Beba Smith (bom 1792— died 1868), whoae birth, 
place waa a log hooae in the woods of Buokafield | editor, poet, 
and author of the " Major Jack Downing " papers, a famous 
•eries of polltloal and hnmorons writings in the Ysnkee 
dlaleet 

Then wan oonsldered Longfellow's earlier oontemportrlM t 
Kathanlel Parker WlUli (bom 1807 — died 1867), most bril* 
liant star of this galasf, Longfellow's senior by a year \ Isaae- 
H'Lellan (bora 1606 — died ISM), "poet of the rod and gun," 
Willis's olassmate at Vhillipa (Andorer) Aoademy , Longfellow's 
and Hawtiiorae'a ooll«»-mata at Bowdoin, a life-long friend 
of these three, and of Hotl^, Brjan^ and Holmes : whose 
hoooraUe oarear oloeed at the age of nlne^-three in his rural 
home at Greenport, Long Island) Orenrille Uellen (bom 
1799— died 1841), poe^ eeaaylat, writer of "Olad Tales and 
Sad Tales," eldest son of that Judge Hellen (the first oU«( 
Joatiee of tba Si^rame Ooul of Haine^ Igr the w^r) whoM 
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eutting criticism of Longfellow's fint printed poem so dia- 
treesed the boy. 

Then writera of a later period : Elisabeth Oakee Smith 
(bom in North Yarmouth, Me., 1806 — died in New Yorlc, 
1893), wife of Beba Smith, poet, romancer, and the first woman 
in America to appear as a public lecturer; Mrv. Ann S. 
Winterbotham Stephens (bom in Derby, Conn., 1813, died in 
Newport, B. L, 1880), novelist, doing her enrlieat work in 
Portland, writer of fifty 
novels, one of them 
"Fashion and Famine," 
reacliing a circulation 
saoond only to " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin " ; the Bev. 
Elijah Kellogg (bom 
1813 — died 1901), pro- 
lific producer of boys' 
books tiinnigh a long 
life; Mrs. Abba Ooold 
Woolson (born 1838—), 
daughter of the historian 
William Goold, essayiat 
and lecturer; and Pro- 
fesaor Edward 8. Morse 
(bom 1838—), tba emi- 
nent naturalist. 

Twnx wu most disappointed In not finding the bonse in 
which H. P. Willis was bora ) for once upon a time, he said, 
when a boy in school, he declaimed a poem of Willis's which 
his mother had selected for him from the " Household Book 
of Poetry," a thick volume given her liy his father for a 
Ohristmas present. And he repeated tiie familiar lines 'of 
"Saturday Afternoon," yet fresh in his mind, which stirred 
memories of my own far (listant boyhood, when a fond moHier 
was wont to quote them to her boys at play. 
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I ocmiforted Perajr with the reflection that the house im 
whioh this debonaSjr pemnen wm bom oould hare but slight 
eharm, for Willis passed only a 'part of his ehildhood in Port- 
land. He was but six jears old when the family was moyed 
to Boston, and Portland knew htm no more except as a casual 
Tisitor. He retained but IttUe recollection of the home here, 
and his birthplace was noTcr the subject of his writbgs. **l% 
was his father/' I explained, ^ who was the Willis most closely 
connected with Portlahdi for he was an editor here for 
nearly ten years. He was Deacon Nathaniel Willis, bom in 
Boston in 1780, and living to the age of ninety. He came to 
Portland in 1803, and established the JSiuiem Argtu news- 
paper. Later, in Boston, he founded the BaU&n Bewrder^ said 
to hare been the first religious newspaper in the world ; and in 
1827, he started the still nigged YinuthU Companim^ of which 
he was editor for thirty years. 

« Willis's grandfather, another Nathaniel Willis, was also an 
editor, and a vigorous one. From 1776 through the Bevolu- 
tion he edited that staunch Whig paper, the Independent 
CknmkU and Univenal AdvertUer of Boston, for which Bam 
Adams wrote. Its oftce was in the selfsame building on Courts 
earlier Queen Street, in which Benjamin Franklin worked M 
an apprentice on his brother'ff^per, the New England Ceuramt. 
And Willis's father, when engaged at his father's press, worked 
in the same place. Grandfather Willis, so tradition has it, 
was one fji the * Boston Tea Party.' At the close of the Rero-- 
lution he went south and west where he edited various papers, 
lastly establishing in Ohillicothe, Ohio^ the first newspaper of 
what was then the Northwestern Territory. 

M Our Willis was fortunate in other ancestors of pronounced 
character. His great grandmother Willis was a Belknap, 
granddaughter to the Bev. John Bailey, the first minister of 
Watertown, Massachusetts. His great-grandfather was an 
active patriot His mother, bom Hannah Parker, was of an 
exeeUent New England family. From her, Professor Henij 
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A. Beers, Willis's biographer, says, he inherited the emotional, 
impulsive part of his nature, — his < quicksilver spirit' " 

As to the character of Willis's literary work and his place 
among the makers of American literature, about which Percy 
asked, I quoted from Lowell's " A FaUe For Critiosi'' 

''There if WUlls, sU natty and Jaunij and gsj, 
Who tagrs hif bsit things in so foppish a wigr, 
Wilh oonooifts and pet phrasM so thtekly o*sriii3rli« *ia, 
That one hardly knows whether to thank him for m^lng *eni| 
OirerK>maaieot ruins both poem and proee, 
Jnet oonoelve of a Muse with a ring in her noee I 
Hie proee has a natural grace of its own, 
And enough of it, too, if he*d lei it alone ; 
But he twitehee and jerlu so, one fairij gets tired, 
And ie foroed to foigive where one nigi^ h%w% admindi 
Tet whenever it ellpe away free and nnlnoed, 
It rune like a stream with a musiciil waste, 
And gufglee along with the iiquidest sweep; — 
*Tle not deep as a river, but who*d hare it deep f 
In a country whera ecareely a vilbige is found 
ThaA has not its author sublime and profound. 
For some one to be slightly shallow*s a duty. 
And WUlls*s shaUowness makes half his beauty. 
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His natoie's a glass of ohampagne with the foam en % 

As tender as Fletohef, as witty as Beaumont i 

So his best things ara done in tlie flush of the moment; 

If he wait, alt is spoiled ; he may stir It and shake it, 

But, tlie flxed air onoe gone, he can never remake it. 

He might be a marvel of easy dellghtfulness, 

If he would not eometimes leave tlie r out of sprightfulness t 

And he ought to lot Scripture alone ^Hhi eelf-elaughter, 

For nobody likee inspiration-and-wator.** 

<<The characteristics which LoweV so dcftlj points out^ 
marked almost all of Willis's writings," I rentured. ** What 
lie accomplished was gained only as in his youth he once 
wrote, 'l^ ardor and not by patience.' His work was done 
laigelj < in the'rush of the gajr world, and the daily dmdgeij 
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of tlM pen ! in the toil of journalism, that mo«i exacting ot 
BMntal ooonpationa, which ia f oroTer giring forth and neyer 
bringing in/ aa Profeaaor Beers has well said ; yet it had a 
freshnee8| an air, a sparkle all its own, which made him for a 
time the most popular magasine writer in the ooontiy. His 
English, as Beers notes, was erisp, clean-cut, pointed, * nimble 
on the tnm.' As a poet he won a reputation before leaying 
college, and as a writer of prose he gained an enriable name 

before thirty. iHis beat work 
was done before forty. Ho 
lived to sixty-one and wrote 
steadily almost to the end, but 
none of his later work was so 
lasting as the earlier. He was 
the forerunner of the gossip- 
ing ' foreign correspondent,' 
when the old world was more 
distant, less known, than now, 
and a type of which Bayard 
Taylor was the later exemp- 
lar. He was the pioneer of 
what may be termed collo* 
— quial journalism ; and a coiner 
of journalistic phrases and 
< short-cuts,' some of which 
long snrTi?ed,— like 'the upper ten,' or 'the upper ten^ 
thousand,' for the 'exdusiTc' set He was. a 'tuft hunter/ 
but a joyously frank, not a Tulgar one. 

''His personality was engaging, and was no slight factor in 
his popularity. He carried himself, says Beers, with an ' Miy, 
jaunty graoe^ and there was something particularly spirited and 
' tif about the poise and movement of his head, —a something 
which no poitrait could reproduce.' Powell, in the ' Living 
Authors of America,' published in 1850, describes him, in 
penoOf tall and elegantly made ; with manners courteous^ and 
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the polish of high breeding. Hdmes recalled him, when in 
the flush of young manhood, as 'very near being very hand- 
some. His hair of light brown color waved in luxuriant 
abundance, and his cheek was as rosy as if it had been painted 
to show behind the footlights, and he dressed with artistie 
elegance.' Longfellow wrote of him, upon his return from 
Englukd in 1857, 'Willis looks very well: fresh, rosy, and 
young; the youngest looking man of fifty I ever saw: not a 
gray hair even in his beard; and as slender and lithe as ever.' 
In dress he was a dandy, but a graceful one." 

" So Willis was, like Longfellow, a ' boy poet,' if, as you 
say, his reputation was established before he left college," 
Percy observed. 

" Only to a slight extent He began writing verse when at 
the academy at Andover, but this was only playfuhiess. He 
was an undergraduate when he first published. 

" His school life began in a boarding-school, and later he 

went to the Boston Latin fichooL In Boston he was mate of 

a number of boys who became famous in professional life and 

in letters. He recalled in after years Ralph Waldo Emerson 

as a boy whom he used to see playing around Chauncy Place 

and Summer Street, — ' one of those pale little moral-sublimes 

with their shirt collars turned over who were recognized by 

Boston schoolboys as having " fathers thai are Unitarians ; " ' 

who ' came to his first short hair about the time that we came 

to our first tail-ouat, six or eight years behind us.' Willis 

went to Phillips (Andover) Academy to prepare for Yale, 

which he entered at seventeen, in 1828. In his junior year 

Terses from his pen began to appear in the 'Poet's Comer' of 

his father's Boitan BecordeTf in other religious weeklies, and 

in the Yauih*9 Companion. These wpre mainly on scriptural 

sul^ects. In his sophomore year he won a priM for a pbem' 

in the New York Mimr, with whieh he afterward became 

connected. His 'Absalom,' and 'The Sacrifice of Abraham,' 

were also priae poems. These early efforts weio indOj 
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Qopiad ; aome were Mpioduoed in popular oolleoiioiis of poeiiia>$ 
and wldlo yol In eoUego the young author's oontributions were 
being aougkt hf magaiine editon. He thus beoame a Utile 
literary lion in the edlege town; was reoeived much in 
wockfyf and flattered and petted* At graduation he deliTered 
the Taledietory poem of hie elans. Upon his leariDg eoUege, 
his flrst'eolleetion of ▼e rs ee appeared^ a thin volume, entitled 
'Sketehea.' 

^Betoming to Boston he b^gan work with Samuel O. 
Goodrioh (< Peter Parley *) who had published Willis's first 
booL Here he edited TAe Legendarff^ a periodioali of which 
only two volumes were published; and next Ckwdrich's 
'Annual/ IVU TaJben, in 1829. For the latter, he wrote, 
beeidee other poems and sketches, your * Saturday Afternoon.' 
It was written to aocompany the frontispiece of the volume, 
an engmving of a painting of children swinging in a bam. 

« Meanwhile, in the .spring of 1820, Willis started bis own 
journal, the Am^kan Monthly Ifaffajcinef without capital, 
with only the experience of his apprenticeship in editing for 
CkNidrioh, and a profound incapacity for business. Of course 
it failed But it had a run of two a^d a half years, and held 
a fair place among its contemporaries. Willis wrote the larger 
part of its contents, and drew to its pages some of the best of 
the younger writers at that time centering in Boston, among 
them Bichard Hildrelh, George Lunt, Isaac M'Lellan, Albert 
Pike, Park Benjamin, and Motleys then a student in Harvard.. 
This magasine stopped in the summer of 1831, with a debt of 
some three thousand dollars. 

M Willis then went to Kew York, where he joined friends 
in the Ktw York Mirrw^ a weekly paper founded eight years 
before hj George P. Morris and Samuel Woodworth. Morris 
became the meet popular song writer of his time (your mother 
may recall that sentimental old ballad of his, « Hear the Lake 
Where Droops the Willow/ or surely, < Woodman, Spare That 
Tree*). Woodworth was the anther of the 'Old. Oaken 



BuokeV but nothing else of like popularity or merit He had 
withdrawn from the Mirrwr when Willis entered. Thus began 
a business relation and an ardent friendship between Willis 
and Morris, which continued with but slight interruption 
through the lives of both of them. 

^ When WiUis removed to Kew York he shook the dust of 
Boston most impatiently from his feet He felt that it had 
treated him with rank injustice. < The mines of Goloonda,' he 
wrote his mother, « would not tempt, me to return and live in 
Boston.' He had been subjected to harsh personalities, anony- 
mous and open attacks in the newspapers for his « frivolity, his 
dandyism, and his conceit;' he had been a victim of slander- 
ous towntalk about his debts, hu worldliness, his love of 
fashionable society and of good clothes, his fondness for fast 
horses, good suppers, and good fellows. Then, having failed 
to get honorable dismission, which he sought, from the Ortho- 
dox Park-Street Church, of which his father was a deacon for 
twenty years, he was formally excommunicated for absence 
from its communion and < attendance at the theatro as a 
spectator.' 

^'Roon after joining the Mirror Willis was sent abroad to 
act as the < foreign correspondent ' of the paper, his associates 
getting together, with no little difficulty, a eapital of five 
hundred dollars for the enterprise. He was to write weekly 
letters, at ten dollars the letter. He sailed away on a 
merohant brig, and entered a new and glittering world which 
charmed him and animated his pen. He was in Europe this 
time for four years, 1832^36. Five or six months were spent 
in Paris, where he was warmly received by the choice little 
American colony. He lodged there with Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
of Boston, then on the threshold of his noUe career as a 
philanthropist, and before his marriage with the brilliant 
Julia Ward — Julia Ward Howe. Through the foUowiog 
winter and spring WUlis was travelbg about Korthem Italy. 
The next summer and winter were passed between Florence, 
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BflUM^ and Ki^lai. Theii a siz monthfl^ oraise up tli# 
MeditemuMtn was iiuide» in a Unifeed Stalea frigala^ wilh a 
ooBTOjy \ff inriiatioQ of the offioen. At Smyrna lie l«ft the 
frigate and sailed in a Yankee brig with a Maine eaptain, 
Portland bound, aa f ar aa Malta. Thenoe hf easj stages 
thfongh Italji Switierlandy and Fianoe^ he reaohed England. 

^ These were gteat and laie Joumeyings for those dajs, and 
thflj were ehronieled in the Mirror letters in oharminglj frank 
detail, with gay sketohes of life, personages, and society, under 
the caption, <Pencilings bf the Way.' It was all of snrface 
touches, but of snxdi liveliness, joyonsness, and frankness that 
it captivated his steadily widening publia It also opened 
London periodicals to his pen. In England he remained two 
years. He settled down in London lodgings for a while, writ- 
ing for yarioos English magasines, — among other things, the 
derer' Philip Slingsl^ ' papers, later collected in his 'Inklings 
of Adventure ' ; and sending home Mirror letters, — * Loiterings 
of Travel' I meanwhile he was making fast friends among 
English literary folk ; frequenting literary so/ofu. Lady Bles- 
sington's especially; country houses; 'exoursioning' into 
Scottish cities and the highlands. Later he prepared colleo- 
tions of his writings for English editions. 

^ In the autumn of 1895 he married an English girl, — Mary 
Staoe, a daughter of General William Stace of Woolwich,— 
and the following spring they sailed on the homeward voyagOi 
It was this departure that inspired his * Lines on Leaving Eng-. 
land,' dated ^lish Channel, May, 1836, one of his few living 
lyrics, part of which Emerson quotee in the < Parnassus^' with 
its spirited opening I—* 



*Brishi flag St yonder Upsring nasi I 
ning out joer fleld of asurs blue | 

IM lUr and atrlpe be wattward caat, 
And point aa Fkeedoni*s aagia flaw I 

0tnin hoBMl oh IHko and qnivaring 
Poini honMf n^ oonntiy^s flag, of 
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The wind blowa fair I the voaMlleali 

The pnoaova ol the riaiag bnoM, 
And, awiftaat of a tiioiMand koala, 

8lio loapa to tlio canering aeaa 1 
Oh, fUr, fair dond of anowy aail, 

In whoaa white breast I aeem to lie, 
How oft, when blow this easleni gala, 

Fto seen your semblanoe hi tlie slgr, 
And k>Qg*d, with breakhig heart to flee 

On aoeh white i»failons o*er the seel* 

MSome time after his return Willis set up at Oswego^ Kew 
York, near the Susquehuina, the rural home which he named 
t Glenmaiy,' for his wife.' Thence was sent foHh some of his 
finest work. This included his 'X PAbri; or, the Tent 
Pitched,' treating jocundly of nature and outdoor life, and tho 
small sighU and happenings about him, which Lowell so pleas- 
antty complimented : 

•• Few Totnraes I know to read under a ties 
More truly delightful than his A l*Abri.** 

«<He also tried his hand at play-writing, but with indifferent 
success so far as performance went, although after the publica- 
tion of the plays in London Longfellow wrote in his diaiy, 
* they are full of poetry and do him honor.' Then he entered 
into another periodical venture, joining his friend Dr. T. O. 
Porter, — the < Doctor' to whom the 'Letters from Under a 
Bridge ' were addressed, — in Thfi Cormir. This was « a gaiette 
of literature, art, dramatic criticism, fashion, and novelty,' 
which frankly announced its intention to * convey ' the fresh 
European literature it desired, inasmuch as Europeans were 
freely taking American publications in the absence of inters 
national copyright The Cormir ran only a year, without 
profit During part of this year and the next Willis was again 
abroad, sending letters to his journal, and occupied with other 
work. While in Engknd he engaged Thackeray, then in the 
first flush of his popularity, to write Paris letters for 2%o Cot^ 
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• Mtr. Some of theie letlen Thaokeraj nibsequenilj repio- 
duoed in his * Paris Sketch Bo(A/ and all were republished 
after his dealL It was this work of his own that Thaokeraj 
had in mind when, afterward, in 'Philip,' he made his hero 
eontribnte letters to a New York fashionable journal entitled 
<The ChuBOtte of the Upper Ten Thousand,'— Willis's phrase. 

^ The two or three years following Willis's second return 
from Europe were crowded with work for rarious periodicals, 
famous successes of their daj, but long since faded. The sto- 
ries, tales and sketches thus published were afterward collected 
in his «Dashes at Life with a Free PenciL' This was the 
period of his g r e a tes t popularity, when, Beers arors, he was 
the best paid, and in ererj way most successful magaxine- 
writer that America had yet seen. After fiye years of blissful 
life at Qlenmaiy he was obliged to sell the place, haring 
met with losses ; and one of the most pathetic yet charming 
papers written at this time was his < Letter to the Unknown 
Purchaser and Kext Occupant of Glenmary.' A tender pas- 
sage was the reference to the graye of his child there : — 

•«Itt the riiady depth* of the email glen above yon, among' the wild 
flowws and moaie, the miulc of the hrook babbling over rookj etepe, la a 
•pel aaoied to love and memorj. Keep H Inviolate, and ae mooh <rf the 
happtaieei el Otenmaiy ae we eaa. leave behfaid ataj with yon forreoom- 
MBse.** 

<< Willis then returned to New York to lire, and soon 
afterward rejoined Korris in the New Mirror^ which succeeded, 
the earlier weekly, and their life-long partnership began. 
From the Kern Mirror came the Evening Mirror^ a daily 
Journal, upon the staff of which was Edgar Allan Poe, for a 
while, as critic and sub-editor. Then the two partners, having 
withdrawn from the Mirrer^ joined in the Natiinud Preee^ 
tnm which erolyed the Home Jeumaly with James Parton for 
some time assistant editor, and after him Thomas Bailey 
Aldrieh. Of each of these journals Willis was the active 
editor, and to them most of his later writings were contributed^ 
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taking book form afterward. Li this editorial work, as Beers 
happily says, he became a sort of * Knickerbocker Spectator.' 

''His English wife died in New York in the spring of 
^ 1845, and the following summer he made his last visit abroad. 
He was absent about a year, and because of his ill-health he 
called his writings to the home paper * Invalid Letters.' The 
autumn after his return he married his second wife. 8he was 
Cornelia Grinnell, a niece of Congressman Joseph Grinnell of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, whom he met in Washington, 
when there writing letters to the London JVomta^ Chrmiide. 
She was twenty years his junior. In 1850 he returned to 
rural life at his second country seat, near Comwall-on-the- 
Hudson, which became famous as ' IdlewikL' Here he wrote 
his only novel, ' Paul Fane.' And here ho died. . His body 
was brought to Mount Auburn, in Cambridge, for burial, with 
Longfellow, the elder Dana, Holmes, Lowell, and Aldrich 
among the pall-bearers. 

<< Willis's favorite brother, Eichard Storrs Willis (bom in 
Boston, 181^) became a musical editor, author, and composer, 
and attained a good name as a poet The youngest sister, Sara 
Payson Willis (born in Portland, 1811 — died in Brooklyn, 
K. Y., 1872), was the ' Fanny Fern ' once so well known in 
juvenile and light magarine literature. These two were slso 
Portland bom. < Fanny Fem's' life was rather metemc 
She was a high^irited, merry girl, educated in Catherine K 
Beeoher's < Young Ladies' Seminary,' at Hartford, Connecticut 
Married young, die lost her first husband after twelve years 
of wedded life, and was left with two children and little 
means. From her second husband, with whom her union was 
unhappy, she was finally divorced. He third husband was 
James Parton. Her relations with her brother Kathaniel 
grew strained in later life, and sheUtterly attacked him in 
her story of <Buth Hall,' pubUshed in 1854. Her most 
suocessful books were ' Fem Leaves,' <Fiesh Lsavei^' and her 
second novel, ^Boee Clark.' " 
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We tpent this night «t the Preble Houie, whiA fUiid^ 
wbeie Commodore FreWe's mansion stood. Peicy selected 
this hostleiy imther than one of the gnndm end newer 
hotels, beoftnse, he said, his father used to stop here when 
passing through Portland on the summer Joomeyings to ^e 
Maine eoast, and had talked about the cheery outlook upon the 
street ifrthe gloaming, from its front piassa. 
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IN MAINE*S CHIEF COLLEGE TOWN, 

Colkge days of Longfellow and HawthonM.— >Wh«e **Uiiols Tom*s 
Cabin** WM written.— Story of the ezaouUon. — Mn. 8towe% 
**Tision.**— Longfellow*! flnt profenortklp.— Poeme written in 
Bnuiewiclc. — • Lons^eUow*f last Tieit to bla Alma Mater. — " Moritnri 
Balutanue.** —The lueweU gathering ol the aunriTing clawmatei. — 
Footprinte of Hawthorne. —The Abbott brotben, Jacob, John 8. 
G. and Oorliam D.— Btorj of the ** Hollo Booka** and their oom* 
panions. — Btrthplaoe of " Aitemue Ward.** — Hie career recalled. 

Thb next morning we journeyed down to Brunswiok, the 
beautiful college town on the Androscoggin, with its memories 
of Longfellow and Hawthorne as Bowdoin College boys^ and of 
Harriet Beeoher Stowe and « Uncle Tom's Cabin.'^ It is a 
railroad ride of about an hour from Portland^ through cheerful 
towns and piney ways and picturesque eountry that delighted 
Perqr^s eye. 

But the town itselfi with the rirer ourring about it| ^as if 
with a gentle caress,*^ the broad shaded streets and pleasant 
malli the ooUege buildings and the college yard with its ** hedge 
of lofty trees,'' the old-type mansion-houses embowered in 
green,— this most impressed my companion. The day and 
the place invited to stroll and loiter. Bo we wandered leisurely 
along the shady ways and about the college grounds, in the 
footprints, as Percy liked to imagine, of Longfellow and 
Hawthorne. 

We came upon the house in whic]} Longfellow the student 
roomed, and then upon that which Longfellow the praf^lMor 
occupied, both pleasant dwellings pleasantly placed. The 
former was doubly distinguished as the home of the Stowea 
dozing their zesidenoe in Brunswick, iriiere ^Unole lom'e 
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CkUn" VM written. We war* told thtt ia Longfrilow*! oot 
legs dv* 't ^f t^" hoiK^ of '^ miniiter of tha old ohunl^ 
Fanon Tltoomb. Longfellow Kid his bnther, two yean hit 
MQioi and in the ume class with him, shared a single toom o& 
the second floor. Aooording to Samuel Ijongfellow's description, 
it was a Terj plainljr furnished roran, «nbel11shed oulj with 
bombazine window curtains and a set of oard-raeks painted 1^ 
the hoi's' sister; and in.winterthe chill was but partly take& 
off by a wood fits in an open giate. On tha door of the eloeet 
young Longfellow marked an image of a boy about bis own 
age, which he used to attack Tigorouslj with the leathern 
gauntlet on his fiats, for exeroisa when the heavy snow 
out doon prarented long walks. " This is a veij splendid 
classick amusement," he wrote homt^ "and I hare already be- 
oom'e quite skilful as a pagUist." 

"Longfellow came to college at the beginning of the seccHid 
term," I chatted as Percy looked about the place, " his first year's 
sbodies having been pursued at home, owing to his extreme 
youth. He was but fourteen when he passed the enttanre 
ezaminationa. At Bcwdoin he wrote a number of poems 
and smne prose, which found place in several periodical publi 
cations. The productions of his first year wen published in 
the Portland papers. His subsequent prose articles wen 
aocepted first by the Ain«ne»% Monthlj/ MagwtiKO of Fhili^ 
delphia; while hit poems appeared in the UnitM Statet Lite- 
rarg Oiuette, an atlmlmble Beaton journal of literature, started 
in 1824 under the editorship of Thoc^hilus Parsons, son (rf 
that Judge Theophilus Parsons of whom we heard in Kew- 
buiypork Seventeen of these poems were the work of one 
year, and being pret^ widely oopied in other journals they 
twought the youthful writes a fair reputation before hia 
twentietii year. 

"What sort of a fellow was Longfellow in college?" 
Fereyaaked. " Was he a grind 7 " 

*OIasBiiiatee of hia have described him as eompanionablak - 
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He was a faithful atodeDty bat not too devoted to hi^ books. , 
Professor Paokard remembers bim as an attractiye yoiitbi of 
well-bred manners and bearing. His was an ambitious class. 
It epune in only a jear afler Maine was separated from Mass»- 
ehusetts and erected into an independent state, and state pride 
inspired some at least of its members to good report of their 
college. It was composed of excellent material, including 
with Longfellow and Hawthorne, John 8. C. Abbott, afterward 
the historical writer; George B. Gheeyer, later on the eminent 
eleigyman and liUertU&ur of Salem, Massachusetts, whose 
< Deacon Giles's Distillery,' a temperance tract, brought him 
wide reputation and a term in Balem jail, for ' Deacon Giles ' 
was a rentable person; Horatio Bridge, subsequently Com- 
medore Bridge; and the sons of Chief Justice Mellen of Port- 
land, of Jeremiah Mason of Kewburyport, and of Commodore 
Preble. It numbered thirty-eight members, and Longfellow 
ranked fourth." 

The association of the Stowos with this house was now re- 
called. It began, I remarked, with the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Sfeowe to the Collins professorship of Natural and Rerealod 
Beligion, upon the establishment of that chair in tlie college, 
in 1840. They had been living here about two years when 
Mrs. Stowe engaged in her greatest work. And then I repeated • 
the oft4old story of its execution in this wise. 

^Mrs. Stowe, with others of the Beeoher family, were 
greatly moved by the murder of Elijah P. Lovcjoy, editor of the 
anti-slaveiy paper Tke Olmtirver^ in Alton, Illinois, in 1837 ; and 
later by the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 with its 
exciting results. Her brother Edward Beecher, then minister 
of the Salom Street CIniroh in Boston, had been especially out- 
raged by the Alton tragedy; for when living in Illinois he had 
been an intimate friend and supporter of Lovejcy (who» by 
the way, was a native of Maine, bom in the town of Albion). 
In his Boston household these and kindred matters were sub- 
jects of indignant disoussioni and warm letters upon thsm 
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passed between Mrs. Beecher and Mrs. Stowe. At length 
Mm. Beecher wrote: 'Now, Hattie, if I oould use a pen 
as you can I would write something that would make the 
whole nation feel what an accursed thbg sUveiy is.' Mrs. 
Stowe read this letter aloud to her family ; and when she came 
to the passage quoted, she 'rose up from her chair, crushing 
the letter in her hand, and with an expression on her face that 
stamped itself on her child' (her son, the Bev. a E. Stowe, 
editor of her 'Life and Letters') exokimed, 'I wiU write 
something. I will, if I live.' The work, however, was not 
immediately begun, for family cares interfered. But tmm a»«. 




HOUf I IM WHICH •• UNCLI TOM'S CASIM " WAS 

WSITTIM. 

day in Febnuuy, IfWl, when at the communion service in the 
college church, Mrs. Stowe experienced what she bus called 
a vision t 

•BnWonly like the uarolUng of a pteinre, the death of •• Unele Tom •» 
paMM Mora her mind, flo strongly wsji ihe'sffeeiod thai It wan wUJi 
dlffloult/ilMiqould keep from weeping alond. IiiimedkUely upon raium. 
tog home she took pen and peper and wrote out the vMon whteh had 
seen, as it wera, Mown Into her mind an bj the mihtng of a nhhtv 
wind. Oathsrlng her liualty about her she nsd whsl she had writtesL 
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HwliwllttltoMioClmiwid iw«lwjr«»ol •gobroln mlo oonviiMoiii 

fathTiiMSeriiellUnKliitiMworid.** Tba. •• Uncle Tbm •• wm whewd 
Into tte world, nnd » WM . . . a cry. « Imnwdtalo, w tofotnnUfy 
of d«ep, ImpMikmod feeling.* 



«Th6 orl^nal loheme was a magaane tale of about twalro 
duwien, but it grow Into book proportions as it developed. 
lU aerial pubUoation In the National Era began in June, 1851, 
and ran to April of the following year. Mrs. Btowe wrote a 
few ehaptera in Edward Beecher's study in Boston, during a 
Tisit to thai oi^, and read them aloud, as composed, to her 
brother and his wife. The serial publication brought her three 
hundred dollars. Meanwhile a Boston publisher, John P. Jewett, 
had madevfertures for the issue of the story in book form, pro- 
poring a joint arrangement by which Professor and Mrs. Stowe 
should sharo with him the expense of its publication and take 
a half sharo of the profits. This Professor Stowe declined 
(Mrs. Btowe left the business to him to handle, haying herself 
little fclth in the further suocess of the work as a book) for 
• the reason thai neither he nor his wife had the means to 
warrant the Tonture. Finally an agreement was effected on 
the basis of a ten per cent royalty to tlie author on the sales. 
And thero was no moro astoniibed person in the country than 
Mrs. Btowe when she learned that three thousand copies of 
•Uncle Tom's OaWn' wero sold the rery first day of iU 
publication, and when she received on tlie sales in three 
M5yn^f a royalty of ten thousand dollars. 

«<Uncle Tom' was Mrs. Btowe's third book; her first being 
a sehool geography publislied in 1832 in the West, and her sec 
ond, the story of 'Mayflower,' published Vy the Harpers." 

Pttssing next to the other Longfellow house, we took up 
again the thread of the poef s Brunswick life. 

- It is interesting to note," I observed, " that as to his life- 
vrafessiott Longfellow knew his mind from the beginning. 
When a sophomon he wrote to his father, who desired him to 
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pursue the law: 'The fact is — and I will not disguise it in 
the leasts for I think I ought not, — the fact is I most eagerly 
aspiro after futuro eminence in literaturo; my whole soul 
bums most ardently for it^ and every earthly thought centres 
in it' His theme in the graduating exeroises of his class, in 
which he had the tliird English oration, was in line with his 
cherished thought : * Our Native Writers.' 

^ When shortly after his gradimtion he was selected for 
the newly established chair of Modem Languages and Litera- 
ture in the college, a way to his ambition most opportunely 
opened. He postponed tlie beginning of this work, liowever, 
in order that he might qualify himself moro thoroughly for 
the position by study of Euroiieon languages on their native 
soil This was beforo transatlantic steamship days, which did 
not begin till the late thirties, and it was deemed best for him 
to wait until summer to make the voyage to Europe. The 
autumn and winter beforo he sailed were passed at the Por^ 
land home, in reading Blaokstoiie to please his fatlier, and in 
literary pursuits to please himself. A little room adjoining 
his father's houso-offlco wns his 'study.' Three years wero 
spent abroad, and at the opening of tlie college year of 1820 
he assumed the professorship. He held tlie chair for five and 
a half years, popular with the students, and in high standing 
as an instractor. At the same time he also served as librarian 
of the college, a congenial rather than a laborious task. 

<<Ko, Longfellow did not take this house immediately upon 
becoming a professor. For about two yean he occupied 
rooms in the college halls. He came hero upon his marriage 
with Mary Potter in 1831, when they first set up housekeeping. 
Bhe was a daughter of Judge Barrett Potter of Portland, his 
father's friend and neighbor. To her he alludes in his * Foot* 
steps of Angels'-— 

* . . • The Bdng Besuteons 
Who unto mj youUi wm given, 
Moie than all thiags siss to lore ms.* • 
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«0f tlM Iknim in tlieir fint seaaon of its oooapanoj Long- 
feUow hat giTon this smnmer-moniing picture 

M«i «Mi almoak fancy myself In Sfwin, the moraine is so soft and 
bseatifaL the tosspllsfsi shwloir of the lioncysiickle lies modonless 
lyca «j sttt4j floor, as If it nws a flgme In the oaipet ; and through the 
open window eomee tho fragrance of the wild hrlar and the mook orange, 
the hlids are oaroUing in the tiees, and their shadows flit across the 
window as Ihey dart to and fro In the sanshine ; while the mnrmor of the 
hees, the cooing of do?es from the eaTes, and the whirring of the little 
hnmming-blid that has its nest In the honeysnckle, send np a sound of 
J07 to mset the rising sun.* 

' <«The stndj wu a room on the first floor at the right of 
the entrance. Here the poet wrote the first numbers of his . 
«Outre-Mert a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea,' suggeetire of 
Irring, which was started under the title of < The School- 
master' in Buckingham's Boston monthly, the first Nw 

England MagoMine, 

^ Longfellow left Brunswick upon his appointment to the 
chair of modem laLgiiages at Harvard, which his friend 
George Ticknor had resigned in 1834. There, as here, his 
assumption of his professorship was postponed till he had 
studied further in Europe. This time his attention was giren 
eepociallj to the languagee of Northern Europe. He spent a 
summer in Norwaj and Sweden, and an autumn and winter 
in Holland and Oermanj. At Rotterdam, in November, 1835, 
affliction came upon him in the sudden death of his wife, who 
had accompanied him on his travels. A year later he returned, _ 
and at once entered upon the Harvard work. Then began his 
life in Cambridge, which continued to his death." 

A wofd was here added as to Longfellow's last visit to his 
ftima^ mater, and then our talk turned to Hawthorne's college 

days at Bowdoin. 

«This faiewell visit was in 1875, the fiftieth anniversary of 
his class, when he read his sublime ' Morituri Salutamus,' with 
its now fiuniliar opening lines and picture of the college town 
olUs yottthi 
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• *« O Cnsar, we who are about to die 

Salute you I" was the gladiator*s ciy 

In the arena, standing face to face 

Wilh death and with the Roman populace. 

O ye familiar soenei, —ye grovee of pine, 
That once were mine and are no longer mine, — 
Thou riTor, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen, — 
Te halls hi whose sednaion and repoee 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose. 
And vaniahed, — we who aro about to die, 
Salate you; earth and air and sea and aky, 
And the Imperial Sun that scatton down 
His soToreign qrtendors upon grove and town I* 

** The scene in the old church when the now venerable poet 
saluted these scenes of his youth, and the instructors, — of 
whom all save one. Professor Packaid, had died,— the sta- 
dents, who filled the seats that he and his classmates had occu- 
pied, and finally his classmatee, — 

* Against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death Is set,—* 

has been tenderly described by one of this little band, the Rev. 
Dr. David Shepley. Just before leaving for their homes theee 
aged classmates gathered in a retired college room for the last 
time and talked together a half hour as of old. < Then,' con- 
tinues the narrative^ < going* forth and standing for a moment 
once more under the branches of the old tree, in silence we 
took each other by the hand and separatjBd, knowing well that 
Brunswick would not again witness a gatiiering of the class 
of 1825.''' 

We could trace fewer footprints of Hawthorne than of 
Longfellow in the modem town. Pefoy had read, or been 
told, that during his college days our romancer roomed in a 
house with a stairway on the outside leading to the second 
gtoiy. This house was in the village opposite the home of 
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Profeiaor Gleayeland. Hawt]iorne« IWeil here, howarary onlj 
timragh hb last two years. He roomed alone, but his class-' 
■UKto Bridge, afterward his life-long friend, boarded with him 
at the family table. When he first eame to the college he 
took a room with his chum Mason — Jer6miah Mason's son — 
in Maine Hally where they remained till the burning of the 
building in March, 1822. From this disaster they fortunately 
aared their effects, Hawthorne suffering only a torn coat; 
^ luckily,*' he afterward wrote his sister, <' it happened to be 
my old one.'' Thereafter, till Maine Hall was rebuilt, they 
roomed in the large house opposite the President's house. They 
oooupied room Na 19 in the new Maine Hall in their sopho- 
more year. 

^ Was Hawthorne at all chummy with the other fellows, or 
did he keep by himself 7 " Percy asked. 

''Bridge, in his 'Personal Recollections' of him, best answers 
your question. Although taciturn he was 'invariably cheer- 
ful with his chosen friebds, and there was much more of fun 
and frolic in his disposition than his published writings indi- 
cate.' His manner was self-respecting and reserred. ~ He was 
'neither morose nor sentimental.' Bridge describes him in 
personal appearance ' a slender lad, with a massire head, dark, 
brilliant and most expressive eyes, heavy eyebrows, and a 
profusion of dark hair.' His figure was ' somewhat singular, 
owing to his carrying his head a little on one side; but his 
walk was square and firm.' 

"He was less fond of the simple college sports of those* 
days (although he took some part in them) than of long walks 
through the pine forest, and of hunting, fishing, and musing. 
In his dedication of the ' Snow Image' to Bridge, who first ex- 
pressed faith in him as a writer of fiction, and later helped him 
to public recognition, he gives pleasant glimpses of thb college 
life. He pictures himself and his friend as lads together at 
tiie oountij college, 'gathering blueberries in study hours 
under those tall| academic pines, or watching the. great logs as 
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they tumbled along the current of the Androscoggin; or shoot- 
ing pigwmB or gray squirrels in the woods, or bat-fowling in 
the summer twilight, or catching trout in that shady little 
stream which, I suppose, is still wandering rivarward through 
the forest, though you and I will never cast a line in it again ; 
two idle lads in short (as we need not fear to acknowledge 
now), doing a hundred things that the Faculty never heaid of 
or else it would have been the worse for us.' ' 

"And in 'Faiishawe ' he describes under the name of 'Har- 
ley College ' the Bowdoiu of this time : 

'••II tills iMUtuUon did not offer all Uie adrantaget of elder and 
prowler aomliiariea, Its deflcienciei were compeneated to Ito atndenU by 
the inojacaUon of regular habiu, and of a deep and awful mma of lelU 
gi«i, which seldom deserted Uiem in tiicir course tiutnigfa life. The mild 
•ndgenUerule ... was more destructlfe to vice than a sterner swajr : 
and though joutii was never without Ito follies, tiiey have seldom been 
more harmless than they were heie.* ** 

Many of "those tall academic pines" of Hawthorne's de- 
light long since fell under the axe, and his favorite paths are 
no more to be traced; but we came upon the "shadowy little 
stream " singing along under the fitting modem name of « Haw. 
thorne Brook." 

" Did Hawthorne's genius, like Longfellow's, begin to show 
itself while he was a college man ?" Percy asked as we were 
again strolling over the campus. 

" No. But in his confidences with his friend Bridge it was 
evident what direction his thoughts were taking. Though he 
had yet written nothing for publication, the studies in which 
he excelled revealed the talent that was in him. In English 
and Latin composition his superiority was acknowledged by 
professors and students alike. Professor Packaid has said of 
his themes that they were written in'the sustained, finUhcd 
style that gave to his mature productions their inimitable 
charm. Metaphysics he disliked, and mathematics he abhorred. 
His ambition to be an author ha had exprossed when a school. 
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boj ia SkUiiii UMMohiuetti, irhera, you know, 1i« vm bom.. 
< How vodd 70a like soma dif to ■«• ft wholo thelf full of 
bookt written bT yoar •on, with " Hawthorne'a Worki " printed 
DB tbeif bteki 7 ' ke wrote hia mother when he left eohool to 
tt for oolite under & Selem Uwjer. . While keeping on with 
hb prepAntoij itodlee, he worked pert of «ftoh di^ u olerk 
ia the oAoe of one of hie Unolee Uunlng (hb mother's brotb> 
•ts), who owned » line of rtagee. He foond this task ddooii- 
ge^el, 4f'ft''"g to his sifter that ' no mu oen be & poet ud 

• book-keeper it the sane time.' 

" He wee eerenteea when he eeme to Bowdoin, with a. mind 
awakened hj uaeh miBoellaneous reading, and with a poetio 
temperament When a little fflllo# in the Hanning homeetead 
in Salem, being kept much iiwloore I7 a lameness resulting 
from an aomdeat at bat and ball, he absorbed several of the 
English elasaioe with which the old-fashioned librarj there was 
stored. And daring a year or se spent with his mother on the 
farm of another Unole Uanning, down hen ia Uain^ hj 
Bebago Lake, 'drinking in the tonie of a companionship with 
untamed nature,' he practiced his bojiah pen in writing little 
sketobes. Of this ooontrj life he wrote long afterward to 
James T. Fields, < I lired in Maine like a bird of the air, so 
perfect was the freedom I enjoxed. But It was there I first 
got njr oureed habits of stdltnde.' 

« Hawthorne ranked eighteenth in his class, and had no 

• eommeaeement part' becaose he had taken no part in deola-_ 
matioiL This exercise he inrariably out, baring a horror of 
publio or formal speaking. Up<m his graduation he returned 
to Balem, and itj was there, in seelnslm, that his serions work 
as an author b^aa." 

Next we talked about the three Abbott brothers, who were 
■tadnits here at this same period: Jaeob Abbott (bom IMS- 
died 1S79), the elder, who wrote the perennial "Hollo Books," 
dw "Fruomia Stories," and scores of other juToniles, the 
dell^ of the jouth of gensratlaas before Fer^si John 
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Btephen Cabot Abbott (bom 180S— died 1877), the prtdlfie 
author of those popular lires of kings and queens, and of Napo- 
leon BoniQurte, which had so great a run half a century ago; 
and Oorham Ihuamer Abbott (bom 1807— died 1874), writer 
of religious books. 

We considered side bgr side the eueen of the btotliers 
Jaoob and John. Both ware natlTes of Maine, been, the 
elder, in Hallowell, whenea comes the Halh>wel] granite^ the 
other in Brunswlok. Both were fitted for Bowdoin at the Hal- 
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t PDRLOR AT "PEWACfllS." 



lowell Aoademj. After graduation from college each in turn 
went to Andorer Hill and took the Theological Seminary 
course; bo both were fitted for the ministry. Jacob began 
active life as a teacher, later became a minister, and afterward 
devoted himself exoluBively to writing. John began as a min- 
ister, subsequently took up teaching, and finalljr, like Jacobs 
engaged wholly in authorship. 

Jacob Abbott was for a short time teacher in the Portland 
Academy which Longfellow had previously attended ; then he 
was at Amherst College^ M assac h usetts, first as a tutor, after- 
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waid M a pfofeiaor of mafthematiM and mental philoeaphy^ 
Fran tiMra he went to Boeton and eetablithed a sohool for 
girlfl^ — one of the fint in the eonntij to gire yoong women the 
tame etandard of edneation as young men^ and nniqoe in the 
prineiple upon which it was oonduoted, — that of eelf-gorem- 
ment, in which the pnpila had share with the teaohera. And 
hiler, in -Kew York Cify, he was associated with John and 
Qoiliam (who also was an ordained minister) in the Abbott 
Institute^ another ^'yonng ladies' school'' He had become a 
minister meanwiiile^ hating been licensed to preach when at 
Amherst; and he had also made a start In anthorship, baring 
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written his first books, the << Young Christian Series " of juto- 
niles in three Tolnmes. 

<« The Bollo Books " were begun in the thirties. They 
were written partly in Boston, when Mr. Abbott was teaching 
school, partly in Boxbury where he was pastor of the Eliot 
Congregational Church, partly in New York and abroad. 
Their suoccss was phenomtoal, and <' Uncle George" and 
^BoUo'' and <* Jonas" became household familiars. The 
series embraced twenty-four Tolumesi composed of the 
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M Bollo Books," the <<Lucy Books," and the << Jonas Books," all 
prime favorites with many young folk in their day. Next the 
<< Marco Paul Beries" appeared, in six volumes. Then, most 
fascinating of all to Mr. Abbott's youthful public, the twelve 
volumes of '^Franoonia Stories," their scene laid in the Fran- 
conia Notch of tlie White Mountains. Then the ^ Florence 
and John Stories;" and the many-volumed « Harper Story 
Books." His books numbered in all more Uian two hundred, 
and were reproduced in foreign countries. Much of the work 
of his later years was done in Maine, at his country home of 
<< Fewacres " in the rural town of Farmington, where his father 
had sometime lived, and where his sister resided. And there 
he died at the age of seventy-six. He was one of our picmeer 
writers of the widely popular order of juveniles, following 
close upon Samuel C. Goodrich' (bom in Bidgefield, Conn., 
1793, — died in New York City, I860), with his "Peter Parley " 
books begun in the late twenties, which reached a total of one 
hundred and sixteen volumes. 

John S. C. Abbotf s first publication was the ** lilother at 
Home," a series of '< talks" given originally in his parish 
when he was a minister iu Worcester, Massachusetts, in the 
thirties. It was the popularity of this publicaticm that de- 
termined him to take up book-making as a steady occupation 
along with preaching. After publishing one more religious 
book he entered valiantly into the field of popular history; 
and his freehand sketches of kings and queens and others of 
tlie purple fell rapidly from his tireless pen. His life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte first ran as a serial in Harpef's MagoMine 
in the early fifties. His popular histoiy of our Civil War 
was one of the earliest published. Then came his life of 
Napoleon III. He continued his preaching and pastoral duties 
while producing his popular histories. He accomplished a 
prodigious amount of work through a long life, due largely to 
his methodical habits and equable temper. His writing was 
generally done in two hours of the early morning befoie break- 
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b•^ and aftar bnakfut until wrlj ftft«mooa diiuec-tlme. 
Uia Uit bonifl ma in Fair HaT6ii, Conneotiout, whet* ha lived 
to his aaTentjr-tiiird jtu. 



With a littla drire in tha wnmirj atiout Bnuswiok thii 
pilgrimaga ended. And with our Tisit to the old college town 
•adad onr pilgrimage to Maine litanrjr landntarka. 

We ahould hare liked to Tiait the hirthplaoe of Charlea 
Fknar Biowae (bom 1834— died in England, 1867), whom the 
world knew aa "Airtemna Ward," the humoroua writer and 
betarvr; bat that inrolved too long a jotime; for a single 
"kodmark." And only the boyhood of "Artemus Ward" 
waa paaaed in Haioe I his writings began elsewhere. I recalled 
his career, however. In our talk. It was on a baok-oountrjr 
lam that he was bom, in the npper Tillage of Waterford. 
towaid the Kew Hampshite line, aet in ui agrioultnral r^oa 
amidst ohannlng aoenerjr. The village in hii youth, as he 
deaoribed it, contained not over for^ houses in alL "But 
thej are milk white, with the greenest of blinds, and for the 
moat part are shaded with beautiful elms and willows. To 
the rl^t of OS is a moontain, to the left a lake. The village 
neaUea between." A pleasant picture Feroy thought thia. 
Browne was a boy of tvrelve when he left this oountry home to 
learn the printer's trade. His first "plaoe" was published in 
Boatoo, In Shillaber's Carrot Bag, when he was a oompoeitor 
in Its little d&oe, yet in his teeos. This " piece " was a lively 
deeerlptioii of a Fourtkof-July celebrathm In Skowh^an, the 
Maine town in which he had learned his trade. He wrote it 
in » ^agniaed hand, and seoreUy slipped the manuscript into 
theadihn'sbozi and it was his pride next day to receive It 
with other "copy" to "set np." From Boston ha drifted 
thraog^ the eoontiy westward as a journeyman printer. 

At langdt he put down the composing-stick and took up 
A* pea aloBSk «• writac of *■ fanny petagn^ha" for » Toledo^ 
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Ohio, p^er. Shifting next to Cleveland, he first made use of 
the signature of « Artemus Ward " in the PlaintUaUr, attanlied 
to letters oonceming a " Great Moral Show," and to humoroua 
storiea. These were copied by 
other papers and caught up and 
repeated by traveling minstrels 
and circuses. At length the 
popularity of his productions led 
him to take- the lecture field 
with tbein. Meanwhile his name 
hod beoome more familiar in the 
East as editor of rftitfty fair, a 
short'lired oomio journal of New 
York. He started out with his 
first lecture near the Christmas 
season of. 1861, the handbills 

announcing simply "Artemus ■■*iiveMu» w«s3." 

Ward Will Speak a Piece," with place and date. This was 
his famous lecture on "l^e Babes in the Woods," the whimsi- 
cal feotore of which was its failure to touch the snt^ect. His 
second leotare was entitled "Sixty Minutes in Africa") the 
third, « Among the Mormons," the tickets to which admitted 
" the Bearer and One Wife." With these tectntes be made a 
suoceiisful tour across the continent 

In 1866 he sailed for England, ' where he soon became 
somewhat of a lion, receiving more attention than in his own 
eountiy. He was made much of by the literary set in 
London; wioto for Pun<?& ; reproduced his "Artemus Ward: 
His Book," first published in New York in 1802 ; isaned other 
books; and lectured to immense aodienoes. In the seventh 
mtk. of a London lectoro engagement he was taken gravely 
ill, and shortly after, close upon his thirty-fourth birthday, he 
died. His body was brought back to tha little Maine home- 
stead, and lias buried in the village cemetery b^ the side gf 
hif fatbOTf mother, and brother. 
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^'Whila 'Artemua Waid's' produeiioiis wen not of 00 
pronomiced litenuy ralae m to rank him with tho higher 
grade of hnmorooe writen,'' I oonoluded, ^ their drj humor 
and homelj diotion tickled the popuUur teste, and brought him 
renown wider than that which the finer literal/ 'wits of hie 
digr aehieted.'' 



The next daj we drove orer to Dath^ and that night eailed 
Ih e iefi e m by iteamer to Boeton. 
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THE HEART OF ESSEX. 

Ipewloii luadiiiarka. — Homes of Colonial writcn and acholart. — John 
WioUirop, Jim. — Aune Bradatreei*! eariior home. — NallianM Ward, 
**The Simple GoUer of Aggawam.**^Hubbafd, the early bia- 
torian. -^John Norton. —Thomas Cobbetl.— Nathaniel Uogen.^ 
The progenitors of Ralph WaMo Emerson. — ** Gall Hamilton's** 
home in Hamilton. — Boone of **The Witch of Wenham.**^ 
«< PMer*s Pttlplu** 

Ths next daj we completed oar aurvej of literaiy land- 
marks east of Bosfcoa with a pilgrimage into the heart of old 
Essex County and hack along the North Shore of Maseachn- 
setto Baji finishing at the ^ headland height " of Kahant 

It was a little journey of less than thirty miles from 
Boston to our first objective poiuti into a tlirifty country and 
a region yet retaining some fragments of those early New 
England oharaotoristics in which our writers have found so 
much for verse and stoiy. We went out by steam cars, and 
returned along trolley lines, by carriage, and 1^ steamboat to 
our starting-plaoa 

Thia first objective point was IpsMrich, the ancient Agawam, 
that choice old Essex-town set upon its hills and along its 
river winding to the sea, where Anne Bradstreet began her 
poetizing; and where Nathaniel Ward (born 1570— died 1663), 
the versatile parson, compiled the <*Body of Liberties,'' the 
first code of laws in the Bay Colony, and in 1045, when he 
was seventy-five, wrote those shrewd and witty commentariea 
of the '< Simple Cbbler of Aggawam,'' on manners and cue*' 
toms of his time. Where, too, lived the Rer. William Hubbard 
(bom 1621 — died 1704), New England's early hiatorian; the 
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B«T. JoliB Norton (bom in England, 1006 — died in Boston, 
1663), who wrote the first Latin book published in America; 
the Ber. Thomas Gobbett (bom in Newbury, England, 1608 — 
died in Ipewidh, 1685), writer of more books in his time than 
anjr Bum in New England; and Thomas Emerson, baker, the 
AsMrioan progenitor cdf Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Old Ipswioh folk remark with just pride, — I obserred in 
the eustomaiy ^preliminary talk,'' of our outward trip,— the 
ehaiaoter of the town's early settlers, the intelleetual caliber 
as well as the social standing in the colonial community of 

these first families. Their 




historians are food of quot- 
ing Edward Johnson'fl 
phrase, in his << Wonder- 
working Proridence of 
Bions Sayior in New Eng- 
land," — that early de- 
scription of the Bay Col- 
ony, — <* The peopling: of 
this town is by men of 
good ranke and quality." 

First there was the 
founder, John Winthrop, 
jun. (bom 1606* — died 
1676). He was eldest son 
of GoTcrnor John Win- 
throp, and was that Win- 
throp who became the first. 
^ ^^ ^ ^^^ goreroor of Connecticut 

^/p^9^ ^f^^ffiflifl He was an accomplished 

^^ . ■ ^ scholar and the compan- 

ion of scholars. He possessed a library of more than a thousand 
Tolnmea, one of the largest in the colony, a remnant of which 
still preserred bears testimony to his learning and broad intel- 
leelval tastes, so those who hare examined it sigr. He was 
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but twenty-eeren when this plantation was begun. He built 
him a house among the earliest, in a picturesque spot on the 
south side of the river, which tradition confidently identifies ; 
and this home he and his gentle wife made a center of Puritan 
hospitality. She was Martha Painter, an old England minis- 
ter's daughter. She died a few years after coming here^ and 
her dust lies in an unmarked grare in the old town burying- 
ground. For his second wife Winthrop took Elizabeth Beade, 
step<Uittghter of the famous Hugh Peters who met his fate at 
Charing-Cross as one of the regicides, after the restoration of 
Charles II. Winthrop's son, John Fitz, bom here, became the 
second Govemor Winthrop of Connecticut A daughter mar- 
ried a son of Qoreraor Endicott 

Then there were the Dudleys with the Bradstreets, who 
lired here for a number of years; the Saltonstalls, — Kichard, 
son of Sir Bichard, and Muriel Gurden, his wife, whom he 
went back to England in one of the earliest returning ships to 
marry, he then twenty-two, she eighteen; and the Denisons, 
— Daniel, scholar and statesman, first major-general in the 
colony, and his wife Patience Dudley, Anne Bradstreet's sister, 
with whom he fell in love in Newe Towne (Cambridge) when 
the Dudleys were living there ; tlie Sy mondses, — Samuel, long 
. time deputy-governor, and his wife Bebekah ; the Appletons, 
Samuel, who became General Appleton, a brave Indian fighter; 
the Eastons, — Nicholas, later of Newport, Bhode Island, and 
president of that colony, whose name is perpetuated in the 
fashionable beach of Newport; and the Bogers family of 
ministers, whence came John Bogers, fifth president of Har- 
vard College. At a later period — that Joseph Bowlandson, 
who^ for too freely exercising his pen in prose and verse 

in criticism of the govemment and his fellow townsmen, of 

one of whom he wrote, << When he lived in our oountiy a wet 
eele's tayle and his word were something worth ye taking hold 
of" — was sentenced to be whipped or pay a fine^ but was left 
off upon apologising. 
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Twioe Goremor Jdin Winthrop visited the town, making 
tiie whole diiiaaoe from Boston and back on foot, along the 
Banow timil through the wilderness ; and evidently thoaght 
tiiese no eztraordinarj perfonnanoes. His first visit was in 
the seooud year of the settlementi when the people were 
temporarily without a ministeri and during a Sunday spent 
with them he ^ eseroised by way of prophecy/' or, in modern 
term, pieaohed. The seoond visit . was four years later. 
Then the Journey out was more stately, the people of the few 
towns along the way guarding him on his progress ** to show 
their respeot to the governor, and also for his safety in regiM^ 
it was ezpeeted the Indians were come this way ^'| while all 
Ipswich tumed out to greet him. 



Percy delighted in the quiet beauty of Ipswich's setting, 
and the serenity of the, venerable town. He found much to 
eharm him as we strolled Jeisurely along the tranquil streets, 
across the Common spreading up to the First Church. on a 
sightly knoll, over tiie Oreen and .under the elms before the 
Old Bouth Church, and by the river side. On one of the 
Oreens two lofty elms were pointed out to him as growing 
from the beds of the whipping-post and the stocks of colony 
days. Opposite the soldiers' monument we passed the site of 
the old tavern of frequent mention by the chattgr Bewail in 
his*Diary, at a later period noted pleasantly in John Adams's 
Diary, and still later thus attractively sketched by Whittieri 

«*the (avem was ones renowned throogfaoul Mew Bngluid. • . • 
Daring eomt time to is ercywded with Joooee Uwyers, anziona cUents* 
sleepj Jimn, and misoeUaneoos huigeis on ; disintereeted gentlemen, 
who have bo partloiilsr hosinen of their own In ooort, bnl who regidsriy 
attend Hs sastloBs, weighing eftdenee, deciding upon the meriu ef a 
hiwyer*f plea or a Jwlse'to charge, getUng np extempore trials upon the 
plasHi or In the har-roon of eaaee sail involTed In the glorious nneer- 
talntj of the bw in the eoori^oose prqlfering gratoitoos legal adrieele 
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Jkssoible phOntiai and desponding defendants, and hi varioos other ways 
seeing tf»M the Commonwealth receiYes no detriment. In the autumn 
old sportsmen make the tavern thefar hesdquarters whUe seonring the 
mftMhii* lor sea-biids ; and sUm yoong gentlemen from the city retora 
thither with empty game-bag^ as guUtleas hi respect to the snipes sad 
wagtails ss WtaiUe was hi the matter of the rooks, after his riiootla| 
enonision at VHs^ DeU.** 

On a cross street running river-waid "we came upon the 
Bev. John Norton's house^ later the home of the Rev. Thomas 




THI ANCIINT NORTON HOUIB. 

Oobbett We found it bearing well its load of years, ^ two 
and two-thirds centuries, — and having the good fortune of an 
occupant with a lively appreciation of its dignity and historic 
worth. The front door opened at our knock ; and Percy 
viewed the massive central chimney, the great fireplace, the 
deep ovens, the broad low-studded rooms with the exposed 
hewn oak beams. He tarried in the <<best room,'' where 
distinguished personages traveling this way were entertained | 
for this, he was reminded, was the minister's house, Norton ^ 
being the second minister of Ipswich, and Cobbett the third. 
Once, if not oftener, Governor Endicott was received here. 
Cotton Mather was a welcome guest And hers^ witb his 
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Ntinne of lmT6S, oame Mogg Magone of Agamentieus (York, 
lUine), that Indian chief of Wbittier's aarUast namtifO 
pom, whan on hia way to Boston in 1676 during King 
Philip's War. Ona of John Norton's sons lost his life bjr 
drowning) and at tha fnnaral hara, so runs tha raoord, ftra 
taari^ls of nim wara aonsumad Jqr tha mourning townsfolk in 

attendant 

Along tha riTar wa followed a foot-path close to the water 
side. Near the low-arohed bridge carrying a highway awross, 
we saw another early serenteenth century house which tradition 
says was Winthrop's. About the South Church Green were 
more distinetiTely literarjr landmarks, indicated by an inscribed 
tablet in front of the meetinghouse, set up by the local his- 
torical socie^. According to this authority,. Nathaniel Ward's 
house stood on the east side of the Green ; that of WiUiam 
Hubbaid, the minister-historian, a few rods eastward near the 
river; that of Bichard Saltonstall, on the south side? that of 
Nathaniel Bogars, the 'first Parson Bogers of Ipswich, on the 
west side; and that of Eiekiel Cheercr, the first schoolmaster 
(afterward schoolmaster at Boston), with the schoolhouse ad^ 
joining, near Nathaniel Ward's. Percy also took note from 
this tablet that "Tlie expedition against Quebec, Benedict 
Arnold in command, Aaron Burr in the ranks, marched by thU 

•pot September 1«, 177«." " , i .. . 

Of the house sites he naturally took most interest in that 
of Nathaniel Ward, since Ward's work, as he had been told, 
was the « Ipswich dassic." "Was the * Simple Cobler of 
Aggawam' written in the house here ? " he asked. Presum- 
ably > and perhaps in the room where upon the mantel-piece 
was inscribed the cheerful minister's motto : ^ Sobrie, Justie, 
Pie, Laete." Although Ward was minister — the first minister 
— of Ipswich only about three years, he remained in town 
three or four years longer, and then remored to Haverhill, of 
which he was a founder. 

Tradition points Tsguely to the site of Anne Bradstieefe's 



housei and to that of Thomas Emerson, the first of Balph 
Waldo Emerson's American ancestors, here settled six years 
after the plantation at Agawam began, which was in 1684. 
Of the Ipswich Emersons the only definite landmarks are the 
grares in the old burying-ground. 

On our rambling way to the burying-ground we crossed the 
stone-arched Ghoate Bridge, built in 1704, which the wiseaorae 
expected to see crushed into the rirer with the first test of a 
loaded team, but the glory of which^ neyartheless, a local poet 
sung at its finish : 

** BehoM this bridge of lime and atone. 
The like before was nerer known 
For beauly and magnificence, 
Considering Uie mall ezpeoae.** 

In the old burying-ground, as we loitered about the worn 
mounds, deciphering historic names on many a mossy stone 
and lingering longest by the Emerson grares, we talked of the 
emigrant Emerson, and traced the line from him to the Con- 
cord seer. 

Beyond the facts that Thomas Emerson, by trade a baker, 
was from near Durham, England, and was among the earliest 

■ 

comers to the Bay Colony, little of him could be told Percy. 

*'lt would be interesting to know what sort of man he 
was," Percy thought. 

M We may safely assume," I ventured, ** that he was a man 
of worth and standing, for he sent one son, and possibly two^ 
to college to be trained for the ministry. He was a progenitor 
of ministers. Of his sons, Joseph, Ralph Waldo's great-great- 
great-grandfather, was the pioneer minister of Mendon, an 
interior Massachasetts town, and barely escaped death when 
the Tillage was burned by the Indians in King Philip's War. 
This Joseph married Elizabeth Bulkeley, granddaughter of the , 
first minister of Concord, and daughter of the second; and 
thus early the identification of the Emersons with Concord 
began. Joseph and Elisabeth's son Edward, Balph Waldo^s 
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greiigiMi^iandfathar, was a merehant; bat he wm lAar the 
•doth,' £«r the headetone at his grave lecoids that he watf 
'aometime deaoon of the church at Newbary/ BdTrari's wife 
Aebeooa, daughter of Cornelius Waldo, brought the 'beloved 
name of Waldo' into the Emerson family. 

«The ministerial line was resumed with their son Joseph, 
Balph Waldo's great-grandfather. He was long minister of 
Maiden, near Boston, and ' the greatest student in the country,' 
hU grand^ughter averred* He also married a minister's daugh- 
ter, — Mary Moody, daughter of ' Father Moody, of Agamen- 
ticus,' most sealotts of preachers and most charitable of men. 
Of him our Emerson has related that ' when the offended parish- 
ioners, wounded by his pointed preaching, would rise to go out 
of church, he cried out, «C!ome back, you graceless sinner, 
eome back I " When they began to fall into ill customs and 
ventured into the alehouse on Saturday night, the valiant 
pastor went in after them, collared the sinners, dragged them 
forth, and sent them home with rousing admonitions.' To 
which anecdote Mr. Cabot, Emerson's biographer, has added, 
< He gave away his wife's only pair of shoes from her bedside 
to a poor woman who came to the house, one frosty morning, 
baiefoot When his wife, thinking to restrain a prof useness of 
almsgiving which his scanty salary could ill afford, made him 
a purse that could not be opened without a tedious manipula- 
tion, he gave away purse and all to the next applicant.' 

M Joseph and Mary Emerson had a numerous family, of 
whom three sons became ministers ; and the youngest of these,- 
WiUiam Emerson, was Balph Waldo^s grandfather. He was 
the patriot minister of Concord, who began his pastoral work 
as assistant to Dr. Daniel Bliss there ; succeeded to the pas-, 
toiate upon the good old minister's death j married his daugh- 
ter Phebe ; built the Manse ; had a hand in tiie Concord fight ; 
and died in the service at thirty^hree while chaplain in the 
army at Tlcondeioga. His son William, Ralph Waldo's father, 
waa minister first in the little town of Harvard, a dosen mUea 



from Concord, and afterward of the First Church of Boston. 
It was in Boston that he married < the pious and amiable Ruth 
Haskins,' as he recorded in his diary at the time; and there 
Ralph Waldo was born in 1803, their third son." 

Our tour of the town finished with a drive toward " Heart- 
break Hill," overlooking the sea, which derives its meUuicholy 
name from an old legend of an Indian maid who << watched 
from the hill-top her life away " for the sailor lover that never 
returned,— the subject of one of Celia Thaxter's poems. 

Then boarding an out-going trolley-car we sped on our 
backward course through other old Essex towns. 



Our first stop was at Hamilton, since Percy had learned 
that here lived ^ Gail Hamilton," the vigor and candor of whose 
writings he had heard his father praise. The car left us on a 
country road some distance from the village, but we found the 
walk over an agreeable one, enlivened by extensive views of 
rich and varied landscaiM. We passed through the village 
center along the old Bay lioml which the Turitans cut out, and 
which beforo railroad days was tlie stage highway. Handsome 
trees now line it, and pleasant estates face its either side. 

The "Dodge place" which we were seeking — for "Gail 
Hamilton " was Mary Abigail Dodge (bom 1830 died 1896) 
in private life— lay just outside the village, the house occupy- 
ing a slight elevation overlooking fair, wide^preading country. 
It is of simple design, with a two-story entrance poroh, and a 
side poroh or veranda overhung with vines. Within Percy was 
shown the room in which "Gail Hamilton" wrote many of 
those tronohant essays on social, roligious, and political topics 
which gave her a unique place among the woman vrriters of her 
time I while her literary life was outlined' to him by one who« 
knew her best 

Thus he learned that she was bom in this country town, of 
a family well rooted in New England ancestry. As a girl she 
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WIS ct Ui^ spiril nd Ui^ iinti a foMnuuMr of Um adi* 
bito firi ct liKlajr. At twtttljr-oiM the wm ttooUng physical 
sdsoos in a hif li sohool al Uarif oidt ConiMotiout Boon altor 
sho bssams a fo? ornsss al Wasliington, in the family of the 

intrepid Dr. Gamaliel Iki- 
ley, then editing the JVis- 
tUmalJCra. While in Dr. 
llailoy's household she 
iN^camo tlioroughly im- 
bued with its anti-shiveiy 
Atmosphere \ and then be* 
Knn her earliest writing 
for the pressi much of 
which appealed in the 
Era. When she returned 
to Hamilton she settled 
down to systematic liter- 
ary work, and soon her 
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•" By pen-name grew familiar 
ftrmiMiM 0f ti» pwMMitff, u« * siMfwi.) ^ ^^ wcckly newspa|>er 

and magaiinepublio. This pen-name quite suited her whirl- 
wind style of writing. Blie was among the earliest to write in 
popular rein for woman's rights and against woman's wrongs 
in domestic and generid life. *8he produced rapidly, and for a 
succession of years published one Tolume of collected papers 
annually, sometimes twa First appeared, in 1802, <« Country 
LiTing and Country Thinking ; " the next year, ^ Gala Days | ^ 
the neiti « A New Atmosphere." This book, composed of high- 
keyed essays on the upbringing of girls and the marriage relar 
lion, most stirred her critics, while it inspired Whittier's highly 
eomplimentaiy ^Lines on a Fly Leaf" of a copy of it:— » 



Tst, tplls of sn the erities tril, 
Ibiakiy own I llks her wdh 
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It may be thai die wislds a pen 
Too ahMptjr-iilbboil for tbln-sklniiad 
TliAl Iter kwn arrow* Moaroh mmI tiy 
Tlie ftfHior JdnUi of dIgiiUy, 
And, though albue for error mseat, 
Sing through the air inwrerant. • 
I biMne her not, the young sthlels 
MTho plMiU her woman** iliiy Ibett 
And daroa Urn ehanoea of debate 
MTIune boarded men might heeitate. 
Who deeply eameei, soebig wall 
The Ittdlsrous and.bui|diabto« 
Mingling in eloquent exoooe 
Her anger and lier tendemem, 
And, ohiding with a iiaif-eareiM, 
StrlTee, lem for her own eez than oom, 
With prinelpalitiee and powen, 
And polnta us upward to the clear 
Sunned helgfata of her new almoiphere.** 



Meanwhile she was attaining a name as a juvenile writer ; 
and when in 1S05 Our 1 oicny FMs* magaiine was started in 
Itoston, she was made one of its editors, in association with 
John T. Trowbridge and Lucy Laroom. During tliis editorial 
work, howeyer, there was no break in her system of annual 
bookmaking. In her later years her writings were rntlier more 
on political than social themes. The marriage of her cousin 
to James O. Ulaine brought her into close relations with tlwt 
astute politician, and her sharp and pungent pen was much 
employed in the discussion of questions with which he was 
more or less identified. . Her last work was on the life of 
this distinguished relative. After 1S76 her home was again 
principally in Washington; but she died in this Hamilton 
home, whither she was tenderly brought from Washington 
when attacked by her last illness. She enjoyed warm and 
true friendships with many of her contemporaries, none truer 
Of more lasting than that with Whittier* 
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IiMTing the Dodge place with pleasant memorieey we ocni* 
tinued along the old elm-lined road for a comparatiTely short' 
distanes^ as coiintfy distances go^ to the adjoining town of 
Wenham, where we were to take a trolley-car on another line 
onward to Bererly. Before boarding the oar we glanced at 
^lUrflelds,'' the Porter Farm, with spreading mansion and 
aoree of ont-lands, the home for nearly two centuries of tlie 
Porter fadiily, with which was allied that eminent astronomer 
and evltared gentleman, the late Benjamin Apthorp Oould, 
and of which also is the poet and essayist, Elisabeth Porter 
Oonld. 

The car ride was throagh pictnreeque parts. We traTcled 
alongside of Wenham Lake, the scene .of Whittier's sweet 
ballad of «The Witch td Wenham": 

** O Ulr the face of Wenham Lake 
Upon Um yoimg glri*8 shone.** 

By the lakeside near the highway we passed the point where 
formerly stood the << small conical hill" where Hugh Peters 
preached to the colonists before there was a meetinghouse in 
the region. So it was called " Peter's Pulpit " till its lereling 
in ovr day. We spun through North Beverly, where some of 
ovr younger poets and story jrriters have found inspiration ; - 
then we were fslrly in old Beverly, and soon at the end of 
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MASSACHUSBTTS BAY SIDB. 

Old Deveriy liuKliusrks.— DirihpUioe of Luqr Laroom. — Her sariy liu 
erary eiforta when a ootlon mill-liaiid. — Her later career. — *« Hannah 
Binding Shoes.** — Hongs of the sea. — Birthplaoe of Wilson Flag}^. 
— His coutrlhaUons to Uie llleratnre of nature. — Birthplaee of 
George K. Woodbeny. — His ««Nortli Shore Watch,** and **My 
Country.** —Beverly Fanns. — OIlTer WendeU Holmes at '* Beverly- 
Vy-tlie-Depot.** — Mancliester-hy-the-Sea, Bonnier home of Dana, 
Bartol, and FieMs. 

Wk alighted from our car on Beverly's main street at the 
comer of Wallace Street For on this comer is the little 
building in which the father of Lucy Larcom (bora 1824 — 
died in Boston, 1803), a retired ship4»iptoin, kept his West- 
India goods shop ; and back on the cross street, then a mral 
lane leading through open fields to the Bass-River side, is the 
house in which the poet was bom« 

It is a humble landmark, this plain house amid plain sur- 
roundings. It has no association with Miss Laroom's literary 
work, for only her childhood was passed here. To be sure, 
she composed verses when in pinafores, or « tires,'' and ^ stuffed 
them into' the cracks of the floor of the attic " here, as her biog- 
rapher notes. But these were childish things with no spark of 
genius in them. Still, as Lucy Laroom's birthplace the modest 
dwelling had sufficient fascination to keep Percy gasing up at^ 
it till he had gathered about him on the sidewalk quite a 
group of curious children. 

'< Tou see," he said, << I've read somethiiig about the family 
life here — it must have been this house — in < A New-England ' 
Girlhood/ one of the books my sister owns. I wonder if the 
tng fireplace in which the children sat| so big that sometimes 
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the nowilakM oame floftting down its long thioaly i« still qpen. 
Aad the gsrdsiit — there's some suggestion of s gaiden yel^ 1 
sse; Iml it^s piettj lonssome-looking, isn't itf ^ 

We weie eordiaUj admitted to the house npcm stating oar 
mission, and Peny was permitted to roam orer it. He reoog^ 
nimd, how e v er^ teij few of the featores of Miss Laroom's 
sketch, and the oU fireplace was no m(»e to be seen. But 
this change was ineritable and natural, I reminded him, since 




CIRTHPUCe OW LUCY URCOM. 

H was back in the twenties that the Larcoms came here to lire, 
n short time before Lucy was bom in the little chamber on the 
second floor; and it was but a few years afterward, when Luqr 
was a slip of a girl, and the kind old father had died, that the 
mother moved the household of children away to Lowell. 

M It was there,'' I continued, ** when she was a cotton < mill- 
band,' that her career as a writer began, — with* contributions 
to the LvwM Offeri$^f the factory girls' journal. Her ballad 
of * Hannah Binding Shoes,' which first brought her wide rec- 
ognition, and has sung its way through the English-speaking 
world, was written when she was a teacher. Other of her ex- 
oenent work was done in the West when she was teaching 
with the pioneen on the prairies of Illinois. But her natiye 
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place by the sea» where her anoestors had liTsd for generations^ 
was always home to her, and here she found inspiration for 
her best poems. 'Hannah Binding Sioes ' was a study of 
here in Bererly. Sowas'Skip- 
per Ben.' And all her songs of 
the sea, in. which ahe most ex- 
celled,— < On the Beach,' <A 
Sea Glimpse,' <The Light 
Houses,' < Peggy Blighfs Voy- 
age, < Wild Boses of Cape Ann,' 
< My Mariner," On the Misery,' 
and the rest^ were of its neigh- 
borhood. So^ too^ was that 
choicest of her few narratiTe 
poems, 'Mistress Hale of Ber- 
erly,' which relates the historic 
incident of the dispelling of 
the witchcraft delusion through 
the < crying out' against the Beyerly minister's wife, renowned 
for her sweet dispoeition, genuine piety, and Christian rirtues, 
and the awakening of her husband to the awful orror of the 
persecution in which he had been among the most actiTe." 

Betuming to the main street we shortly came to the fine old 
Burley mansion now occupied by the Beyerly Historical So- 
ciety, where Pen^ saw, with other treasures, the manuscript 
of Hannah Binding Shoes " ; and he was giTen the rare priri- 
lege of copying it 

While he was thus engaged the singular controrersy orer 
the first publication of this poem was recalled. According to 
Miss Larcom herself, she sent it originally to the Knkkwi^aek^^ 
Jtfo^aeJiis, with her name and a request for the usual payment 
if the poem was accepted. Then, after a lapse^of some months, 
having heard nothing from it, and assuming Uiat it had been 
rejected, she offered it to TAs Crayon^ another Sew York 
magasine^ whire it dul^ appeared with her signature. But 
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mMUnrhile ii had been tafdilj puUiahed in ibe Kukkerbocker 
wiih ft nom 4$ plum^; ftod when it oame out in The Cra^an, 
the editor of the Kniekerboeker puhlidy ohftrged Luoy Lftroom 
with fteeling it, branding her fts ft *< litenuy thiefeos.'' A brisk 
eoneepondenoe enaiied| but MiBa Laroom had no diffioulty in 
pforing her aathocahip» or in justifying her oourse. To this 
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etreomstanee she modestly attributed the wide notiee the poem 
speedily reoeired, bnt the human touch and the pathos of it 
were most potent in bringing it elose to the heart of the people. 
It was set to music, and was sung bgr the concert singers of the 
day, of whom none rendered it with truer and tenderer feeling 
than daift Louise Kellogg. 
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In speaking of Lucy Laroom's earliest writings when n 
Lowell mill-band| Percy expressed surprise at her litoniy 
development under such adverse circumstances. 

^ That was fairly explained, if my memoiy serves mci" I 
observed, <<in <A New England Girlhood.' Lowell at the 
beginning was a far different mill-town from now, or from 
what it was during the last generation. It drew its operatives 
at lirst from th^ farms and country villagesi and the sea^coost 
towns of eastern New England. They came for the most part 
from well ordered families and respectable homes; and numer- 
ous associations were established for their mental and social 
advantage. Tliere were 'social circles' organised by the 
various churches, the ' lyceum ' with the best of lectare courses; 
literary societies, and night schools. 

''When an agent came from Illinois for school teachers, he 
was told by one of the mill superintendento that in his mill 
alone there could be found five hundred girls thoroughly quali* 
fied for school-teaching. The girls had reading dubs, and 
many of them read and studied systematically in their hours of 
leisure. While the Laroom family were at Lowell, the mother 
kept one of the operatives' boarding-houses, and the home-life 
there was as wholesome and refined as in the smaller Beverly 
home. When Dickens first visited the oountiy, in 1842, he 
wrote of these operatives, in his 'American Notes:' 'I sol* 
emnly declare that from all the crowd I saw in the different 
factories, I cannot recall one face that gave me ft painful im- 
pression ; not one young girl whom, assuming it to be ft matter 
of necessily that she should gain her daily bread hf the labor 
of her hands, I would have removed if I had the power/ 
Literary journals were early sterted among the mill-hands, and 
the first of them was a homo production of Lucy's elder sister 
Emeline. 

"This sister Emeline," I continued, speaking of Kiss Lar- 
oom's training, "was her earliest literary guide. She directed 
her reading from childhood. She interested her in such books 
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M 'Pilgrim't ProgTCM,' « Paul and Tirginia,' Mias Edgeworth's 
JnvaBila atoriasy <Eliaabathf or the Sxilea of Siberia;' and, aa 
her jean adTaneed, in Soolti Spanaer, Soath^, Wordaworfeh, 
and Goleridge. Later Lnejr eojoyed the inflnenee of Whittier, 
with whom aa aeqnaintaDoe^ begun when she waa a laotorj 
girl, ripened into a friendship whioh kated tiiroughont hia life. 
With him aha eompiled <Ghild Life,' and <8onga of Three 
Oeatwieai' 8he waa alao an early and life long intimate friend 
of timpoefa aiater, BUsabeth WUttier. 
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HOMt OF MISTRaSSniAtE. 

M Her first book f That waa * Similitadea,' made up in part 
of her LowM Offering eaaaya. Her best poetiy waa the work 
of her matore life. Some <rf her beet work waa prodaoed while 
aha waa engaged in the prosaic ooeupation of teaching, which 
oorered n period of iCboot twenty years from her twentieth 
birthday. Beginning with district-school teaching, in a prairie 
log houses slie developed into an instructor in the higher 
braneheai For this she qnalified in the Weat fay a coarse in 
the Monticetlo Female Seminary, at Alton, Illinoia. For a 
while she kept an excellent school of her own here in Beyerly* 
Then she taoght eight years in the Wheaton Female Seminaij 
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at Norton, near Boston; and it was while there that ahe wrote 
• Hannah Binding Shoes.' Later she lectured on literature in 
various schools. When Our Young FoUu? was started, she had 
become a favorite writer with children, and her assistant 
editorship of that magazine continued through its entire 
career. The religious poems which occupy so large a space in 
her collected works were composed mostly during her later 
years. She died in Boston, but her grave was made here in 
the old burying-ground within sound of her lieloved sea.'' 




atVERLV HOME OP WIUON PLAOa 

From the historical rooms we strolled farther down Cabot 
Street where, on the opposite side, we were pointed to the 
birthplace of Wilson Flagg (bom 1805— died 1S84), the 
natureliat, forerunner of Thoreau and Burroughs as a con- 
tributor to our literature on natural scenery and objects. His 
name waa unfamiliar to Percy, which was not surprising, for 
his works'were slighter than those of his contemporaries, and 
less widely distributed. Yet they have been aptly described 
as << standard New England classics for every household.'' 
''They treaty'* I further explained, ''in agreeable diction and 
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with intlaato knoiHadge, oi Tarioiis soeaes and aspeoto of 
natani oi oar natito trees and shrnbe, the foieata and their re- 
litioii to dinate and salnbritji of our birds as songsters, and 
their senrioe to agrieoltiire. 

<*Fhigg was bom twelfe years before Thoreau, and the 
pablieatkm ol his essays began in periodieals ten years o^ so 
beCote Thofsaa's first book appeared* In his young manhood 
he made a pedestrian tour ahme^ from Tennessee to Keatacky, 
and upon his return home lie engaged in teaching and leotaring 
on nalual soienee. Thoogh bred for a physician, he nerer 

practiced, bot detoted him- 
self instead to jounalistie 
and literary pursnits, with 
his f STorite stndy of nature 
uppermost After 1840 he 
wrote exdusiTely on rural 
subjects and natural science, 
I publishing first in the agri- 
cultural press and other peri- 
odicals. During part of 
Tyler's and Polk's adminis- 
trations he enjoyed a posi- 
tion in the Boston Custom 
Hodle, possibly in reward 
for his preTious senrice as 
a political writer in the par- 
tisan press. His first book, 
'Studies in the FieU and 
Forest,' was published in 
1W7. The other books, 
three ol them only, appeared 
al kng fnterrals; and in IMl these, with added matter, were 
rspvodnesd in three Tolmnes with new titles, ' Halcyon Days,' 
«A Year mth the Trees,' and «A Year With the Birds.' This 
was not • lai|« o«tpat| b«t it was choice. Flagg spent the 
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latter half of his life in Cambridge, where his home was 
within easy reach of rural parts; and there he died full of 
years." 

Retracing our steps we walked to the Common, and in its 
neighborhood came to the birthplace of Professor Creorge £. 
Woodberry (bom 1855—), whose <' North Shore Watdi," I but 
echoed the declaration of authoritive judges in saying, has 
given htm rank with our foremost modem poets, as his 
** Makers of Literature " and ^ Heart of Man " hare placed 
him first among the purely literary American essayists and 
critics of to-day. We saw in this place a genuine ancestral 
home; for the Woodberrys are of the oldest of BcTcrly 
families, tracing back to tlie << first comers," — a house, back 
from the street, long and low, of dignified aspect, shaded by 
Tenerable trees, set in restful old-fashioned grounds. The 
room at the left of the entrance with a westward outlook, 
Percy was told, was the study, where Professor Woodbeny has 
wrought much of his fine work. Here he retires occasionally 
from the duties of his chair of English literature in Columbia 
Unirersity, New York City, or in the racation seasons, when 
some especial literary task is in hand. 

Then, as we strolled about the ricinity that we might not 
attract attention, but keeping the house in riew, I gare as 
follows the details of the poet-essayist's development, which 
Percy most desired to have. 

** Woodberry is the son of a Beverly shipmaster. He was 
a Phillips (Kxeter) Academy boy, and went to Harvard when 
he was seventeen. But ill health compelled him to withdraw 
from his class, and he was unable to return to Cambridge till 
almost three years later. He was graduated in 1877, having 
taken the highest final honors in philosophy and been awarded 
an oration at Commencement He was not- permitted, how- 
ever, to deliver his thesis; for the Faculty committee in 
charge disapproved its substance, or decided that certain 
passages might shock the religious sensibilities of the audience. 
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It was A tNAtmenl ol tho * B«Ufcioii of Palhw Athene to 
AtiMDi;' Some time afterward, at the request of college 
friendi^ it was priTately poblished in a limited edition. 
While ia ooUege Woodberrj was one of the editors of the 
Mmrmrd AdmetUef — the eollege jouniali — and in its columns 
appeared some ol his earlier yerses. Before his graduation, 
thsee writings weie issued in a thin Tolume as 'Verses from 

the Hanrard Adyocate.' 
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Upon its publication 
Lowell wrote to How- 
ellsi 'If jou notice the 
poetfj from the ffar^ 
vard AdvoeaiBf pat him 
on the back. His name 
is Woodberrjy and his 
' Violet Crown Ms a far 
cry beyond anything 
else in the rolume.' 

" Almost immedi- 
ately after leaving coU 
lege he got a position 
in the West, as acting 
profesors of English 
and history in the Uni- 
rersity of Nebraska. 
He held it» howereri 
only a year, and rotum- 
ing East became assis- 
tant editor of I%6 yiation in New York. After another year 
of this work,. — an excellent training, «-he returned to Massif 
ehusetti^ and settling down in Cambridge under the shadow of 
Harraid, devoted himself to the congenial labors of a general 
liteiaiy woiker. In 1880 he was called back to the Nebraska 
XJaiTersity, and for two years occupied the English professor- 
sli^ tfaerOi Then there came k clash in the goremment of the 
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college, the result of which was his retirement with others eC 
the faculty of his side of the controrersy. 

''Woodberry then rotumed to Bererly, and again en- 
gaged in general literary work. During this period his * North 
Shoro Watch: a Threnody' was produced; and his 'Life of 
Edgar Allan Poe,' which, as Lindsay Swift in his apprecia- 
tire study of Woodbeny (in the Book Buyer) has justly said, 
'became almost at once the recognised authority on Poe, and 
did a true serrice in American literaturo in dispelling some 
deceptive mists of popular tradition.' In 1885 he went to 
Italy with high anticipations, buty to quote again from ^Ir. 
Swift, 'he soon rotumed i^parontly disheartened with his 
journey, in which he saw much in foreign conditions to distress 
and disturb him. Good results ensued nevertheless. He 
started out a citisen of the world : he came back an American 
of no uncertain sort' And this American loyalty has been a 
dominant note in him since. It found early expression after 
he retouched his native soil in his noble poem * My Country.' 
Listen to this passage : — 



* Lsige-limbed they were, the pkmeen, 
Cm( in the Iron monld thai fate referee; 
They ooukl not help but frame the fahrlo well, 
Who eqnared the stones for heafon^e ^ye to tett; 
Who knew from eld mid tanglit posterity, 

Thai the tine workman's only he 

Who bnikU of God*B neoeerity. 
Nor yet hath felled the seed of righteonneni 
sun doth the work the awe dirlne oonfesi, 
Consdenoe within, duty without* expr e m . 
WeU may thy eons rejoide thee, O proud Lsnd ) 
No weakling raoe of mighty lolne is thhw, 
No spendihrifls of the feihen ; lo, the Ard^ 
The loyel keystone glorying o*er the march 
Of mimooed peoples freed I on ereiy hand 
Grows the vast work, and boundless the deslga. 
Bo la thy ehOdrea shall thy smpirs stand. 
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As in Imt Glenn IbU Bome^i Bia}ee^— • 

O DMolatkMi, be it far Irnb tlieei 

FocsBttInf •taw and aone to wiioai were glren 

TIm nals eC glotr and the kqrs eC late 

Vtom Hin, wiiom well th^ knew tlie Book oC Btate^ 

Thf oenter, and on th/ dooipoeta blaeed Hie 

Wkoee plaudit is the snbelanee of all famoi 

The BweetneM of aU hope— forUd It HenveBp 
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«ABdtUf — 

•OIiMidbelofedl 
Mjr Oonntiyi dear, my own I . 

Majr the yoong heart that mofod 

lor the weak worde atone ;^ 
The mighty lyre not mine, nor the fall breath of aongt 

To happier aone riiall thOM beioQg» 
^ Tet doth the lint and lonely Tolee 
Of the daric dnwn the heart r^oloe. 
While BtUl the loud ehoir deepe npon the boo^ ; ^ 
And never greater lore aalniee thy brow 

Than hie, who leeks thee now. 
Alien the eon and aalt the foam 
Wherever It bean him from hie home ; 

And when he leape to hMid, 
A lover treade the atrand ; 
Preolons la eveiy atone ; 
No little inch of all the broad domnln 
Bot he would atoop to klaa, amUend hk pain, 
IMIng thy llpe make meny with bio own ; 
Bot oh, hie trembling reed too frail 
To bear thee tlme*8 All-Hail I 
Vhlnt la my heart, and Ebbing with the pamkm of thy pralae I 

The poete eome who cannot fall ; 
Happy are th^ who efaig thy perfect daye t 

* Upon the lost of iliia poem Prof esaor John K. Paine com- 
posed n oentatn, < A Song of Praise/ which was performed at 
the Mnsie FesfelTal in Cincinnati in 188& 

^ Woodherry made another jonmey to Italy in the winter 
el 1988-^89, when he obeerred foreign conditions in a happier 
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mood, to use Mr. Swift's expression, bnt his Americanism 
was, if anything, intensified. In the decade succeeding ap- 
peared, among other volumes, his • North Shore Watch and 
Other Poems' in new booic form; his « Studies in Letters and 
Life^' the basis of his later * Makers of Literature' ; his Shel- 
ley's Woriu, with memoir and notes ; Poo's works, with me* 
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motr and notes, in collaboration with -Edmund C. Stedman; 
< National Studies in American Letters ' ; the ' Heart of Man ' ; 
and 'Wild Eden,' his third Tolume of collected poems. Mean- 
whilci or previously, he was a frequent writer of critical arti- 
cles for the Ailantiej and a regular book reviewer for The 
iMUm and for the Boston Foti when that journal was under 
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Kdwin M. Baoon't editorship. He became professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Columbia University in 1891. 

•* Of Woodberry's personality Mr. Bwift has giren the 
tniest estimate. * His simplicity of manner, his evenness and 
absence of exaggeration do not at first bespMk the ability and 
cleverness behind it all. His face is of the essentially higher 
Yankee type, — such as Emerson's was, — ^^with eyes of great 
kindliness and good fellowship, liut expressive, too, of moods. 
In his writings, too^ he shows some of that sternness and re- 
moteness from meaner interests, and characteristics of what is 
best in New England life. In the constitution of his mind, in 
the great patience of his accurate methods, there is a close 
resemblanoe in him to the older literary craft of Kew Eng- 
land. . • • In purely critical matters he is unsparing and in- 
flexible, manifestly holding that his profession must be beyond 
the possibility of contamination.' '' 

We now engaged a smart trap for a late afternoon and 
early evening drive to sumptuous Beverly Farms and back, 
and across Old Beverly Bridge to Salem, 

Our particular object in visiting the Farms was to see the. 
favorite summer place of Oliver Wendell Holmes (bom in Cam- 
bridge 1809— -died in Boston, 1804), at ** Beverly-by-the-Depot,'' 
as the genial Autocrat was wont facetiously to dato his letters, 
imitating the fashion of the summer colonists of his neighbor 
town of Kanchester who dubbed that " Manohester-by-the-Sea ^ '' 
but the place itself with ito natural beauties and its opulent 
summer seats enhanced the attractiveness of the trip. Had 
the time allowed we should have liked to extend the ride into 
Hanohester where the poet, Richard Henry Dans, the elder (bom 
in Cambridge 1787 ^/lied in Boston, 1879), had his gray old 
summer mansion on the edge of a lofty bluff overlooking a singing 
beaohi years before the fashionables absorbed the place ; where 
the late Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol (bom in Freepiwt, Maine, 1813— 
died in Boston, 1901), the Boston poet of the pulpit, ooonpied 
for a generation and more ^Olass Head^ with his summer house 
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and ito detached << study tower; ** and where James T. Fields 
so long summered, with many a lettered guest, in his low 
spreading, verandaed cottage, crowning '* Thunderbolt Hill.'' 

The Holmes cottage we found remaining as in the Doctor's 
time, a modest two-story house of wood, with broad verandas 
overhung with vines, commanding the ocean view. It was in 
the cosy parlor that the Autocrat sat and received his friends 
during those last serene summer and autumn days of his long 
life. Here he celebrated the birthdays of his old age, when 
many came as to a shrine. In the little sanctom off the parlor 
'much of his later work was done. Hours of glowing days he 
passed on the piazza with ito protecting awnings, in his big, 
enveloping willow chair. <' This house is not one of tone," he 
once said, 'Mt is very modest indeed, I am fully aware ; but it 
suite me well." 

This night we spent at the Farms as gueste of a summer 
resident whose friendship I enjoyed. Bright and early the 
next morning we bade our host adieu, and drove from his 
side castle Salem-ward* 
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n&nAf Brldgt iad " The TbU-ChittitfW*! Bfty." — BinhplaoM of CliariM 
T. Braoki and WHUam W. Story. — Uawtfionie*t houat on Kail 
Btnei. ^Hla atndy «« high from aU noiae.*'—8toc7 of ««Tho Boartol 
Lettar.**— The romanoar*8 prerloiia work and ita dow reoognl- 

ilon Tha Union Biraot and Herbert Street hooaea. —The Peabodj' 

iMMMB and ••Dr. OrinuiUMfe*a Sforat.**— Tlie oM buTiaf-^roimd 
aa pleUmd lij Hawthorne.— Nathaniel Mather, ••an aged man. at 
nineteen /eara.** — Hie eo-oalled ••SoTen GiMea hooae.**— Other 
Hawthorne horaea. — Hletorio houae of Abner C. OoodelL— Blrth- 
plaeeof Preeoolt. — Jonea Very. — Nahant. 

Oif the Bererlj Bridgo — or the Eaaez Bridge, ita official 
title — we were at the aoene.of Hawthorae'a ''The Toll- 
Gatheier'a Da//' of hia «• Twice Told Talea.'' Bat Peroj had 
to imagine it all: the earlier and plainer atruoture; the toll" 
hoaae-*<'tlie amalli aquare edifice'* atanding •• between ahore 
and ahore in the middle of the long bridge,'' — with ita hoapi- 
table ontaide wooden bench npon which the weary wayfarera 
repoeedi the toll-gatherer, **ot quielr aoul, and thoughtful, 
ahrewd, yet aimple mind"; the ^travel jiorUi and eaat con- 
ataatly throbbing like the life-blood through a great artery." 
For there were no railroada in thoae daya, no tiolley-oara, no 
bioyolea, no automobilea, no ^'oouTeniencea'' of modem timea, 
bat far more piotureaqueneaa on the public road. 

Well within Salem we paaaed on Bridge Street, at the north 
eomer of Arabella Steeet, the birthplace of Charlea Timothy 
Brooks (bom 1813 »died in Newport, R. I., 1883) preacher, 
•eliolar,poet» author; ''half Lamb, and half Cowper," aa hia 
townsman, tiie critic Silabee, characterized him. '• He waa, 
boy and man, remarkable," I chatted. ** He himaelf told how. 
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when he waa four yeara old, he used to come down in hia 
nightgown and aay the multiplication table and read the 
newspapera to the family. He waa miniater at Newport, 
Bhode laland, for thirty^fire yeara t first miniater of the firat 
Unitarian aociety there. He waa an anti-alayery man, and 
grandly independent, aa the following incident ahowa. At' the 
dose of a aermon in which he had spoken his mind on the 
snl^eot of slarery, an influential parishioner said to him, * I 
bars felt for aome time that you must go^ but now I am sure 
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of it' ' Sir,' firmly replied the quiet, gentle preacher, * I hare 
my hat in my hand.' His literary productiona were astoniah- 
ing in variety and compass. Said one of his eulogiata, < Lite- 
rary and thieological easaya, reriewa, hiatorical monogmphs, 
odes and hymna for religioua, patriotic, and festire occaaiona, 
drolleriea, children'a hooka, tranalationa from the maaterpiecea 
of foreign literature [eapeoially of Bichter] both in prose and 
rhyme, occasional poems and Jews ^eipriip flowed ftom hia 
busy pen in an unintermpted atream.'" 

Tuming into Winter Street, broad and elm4ined, and 
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ihenoa to Waahingtoii Square l^ the Common, aioand vhioh 
the nabobe of Salem's golden age of oommeroial supremaoy 
built their atately mansions, we passed, near the comer, the 
Judge Joseph Stoiy mansion, where was bom his son William 
Wetmore Stoiy (bom 1819 — died in Vallombrosay Italy, 
181^5), the anthor and sculptor. <<What did he writer" I 
replied to Percy's questioning: <' poems and essays of delioato 
texture. He wrote <Boba di Boma,' on modem Bome and ito 
life* He published sereral rolumes of poems; he produced a 
novel whidi had some vogue, ' Fiametta, A Summer Idyl ; ' but 
his ' Conversations in a Studio ; ' and < Excursions in Art and 
Letters ' were perhaps his choicest papers. He lived most of 
his life in Italy, and his studiQ there was a center of art and 
literatore.'' 

In MaU Street^ opening from Washington Square, we came 
to the first of a succession of Hawthorne landmarks, — the 
house, Na 14, in which ** The Scarlet Letter '^ was written. 
Although these were all familiar to Percy, from our historic 
pilgrimage to Salem, he approached them with the zeal of a 
first visit; and we could give them more time than liefore. 

Since the Mall-Street house was associated with Hawthorne's 
first susteined work of fiction, and was the best of his Salem 
literary workshops, we traced his life here in somewhat close 
detail 

The house was taken in the autumn of Hawthome's second 
year in the Salem Custom House. His nkother and his two 
sisters came to live with him here, but occupied a separate 
part His quiet study, ** high from all noise," was the front 
room in the third story. He greatly appreciated this seclusion, 
for bofore he had attempted to write in the family sitting- 
room | and there were now two children, — Una and Julian. 
Here during his leisure hours he composed a few of his after- 
ward famous stories, ^ The Snow Image " among them. Some- 
time before he began « Tlie Scarlet Letter " he had a '< romance 
growling in his mind," but the distractions of his Custom-house 
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duties, slight though they were^ interfered with ito execution. 
The opportunity came by what at tiie time seemed to be ex- 
treme hardship, — the loss of his surveyorship through political 
maneuvers. On the day of the announcement of his discharge 
-—in July, 1840,— he came home earlier than usual, and to his 
wife's expression of surprise and pleasuro at this unexpected 
appearance, he remarked with grim humor that he had left his 
head behind him. <«0h, then," she exclaimed with a glad 
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smile, <<you can write your book!" When with returning 
smile he retorted that it would be agreeable to know whero 
their bread and rice were coming from while the book- was 
being written, this^nuine help-meet turned to her desk and, 
pulling out a drawer, rovealed a little heap of gold ! It was 
her savings from the sums he had from time to time given her 
from his salary, for household expenses. So he began ^ The 
Scarlet Letter" that very afternoon. 

The story was produced amid various perplexities and alBio- 
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UoDM, Before it bad gol hi under waj his noiher was takeo 
dangerously iU| and in a few weeks died. Later eame the 
ineritable domestio embarrassments from narrowing means. 
Then in the aatomn ilhiees fell npon the entire familj. But 
the work sped steadily on, and within six months of its begin- 
ning the mannseript was in the printers' hands. When he 
read- the last scene to his wife just after writing it, — ^tried 
to read it rather," as he afterward wrote in his English Kote 
Book| apropos of Thackeray's coolness in respect to his own 
pathos^ — ^my Toioe swelled and hearedy as if I were tossed 
up and down on an ocean as it subsides after a storm.'' The 
book appeared in the spring of 1800, and the world al last 
reeogniaed in its author the American master romancer. 

^Hawthorne was now forty-six," I remarked at the finish 
of this summary, ^ and he had toiled for a quarter century, 
with much exquisite workmanship^ before he was thus fully 
discorered hy thai elusive class denominated the general 
reading publia It was twenty4wo years since 'Fanshawe,' 
his first book, was published anonymously, at his own expense 
and with a loss. He had produced and published numerous 
little masterpieoes, — stories and sketches, — in magaiines, 
* Annuals^' and ^Sourenirs.' Hisurorks in book-form had in- 
cluded the 'Twice Told Tales,' a second series of the Tales 
eight years later, and the ' Mosses Ssom an Old Manse,' which 
had spread his reputation in cultivated fields. Long before, 
his genius had been warmly acknowledged by his literary con- 
temporaries. But till now his creations had failed to reach 
the popularity which others of far less worth had attained." 

*A singular lack of appreeiatlcn,'' Peroy inteijectsd* 
<fHow is it aocounted for?" 

''This slow recognition has been the subject of much specu- 
lation by latter^ay critics ; and Salem has come in for a share 
of eritioism, for its ' cold treatment of its illustrious son*' 
The late Dr. George B. Loring, himself a cultured son of Salem, 
and a relaHre by aiarriafe of Kawthome'si offered an intellk 
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gent explanation of the matter, in a letter which is quoted in 
Conway's 'Life.' 'Salem,' he said, 'did not "treat its illus- 
trious son " at all, because he gave it no opportunity. He was 
a recluse there always. Li early Ufe he was part of the time 
in college, and the rest of the time an unknown, and appai^ 
ently idle young man. He wrote stories and published them 
in the magazines, but nobody knew who wrote themj and 
Elixabeth Peabody [his sister-in-law] told me that f ocs a kmg 
time it was supposed they were written by a woman —and 
that not long before the "Twice Told Tales" came out She 
first discovered that they were written in Salem, and then, 
aft^ long search, that they were written by one Hawthorne. 
It was veiy difileult for the Peabodys to make his acquaint- 
ance. At last their eulture and intellectual capacity drew him 
out, and he began to call at their house. To the Peabody 
family he confined his social attentions in Salem. . . • 
Salem was full of cultivated and brilliant people at that time, 
but Hawthorne could not be induced to visit them. He was 
really too shy for such social intercourse; his brain was too 
busy with its creations; and he had no gift whatever for 
oidinary conversation. His life had been too long secluded.' 

"One reason for the popular recognition of Hawthorne 
with 'The Scarlet Letter,' Henry James finds in the fact tliat 
its publloAtion was in the United States a literary event of the 
first importance. Tlie book was the finest piece of imaginative 
writing yet put forth in the country, and, he says, ' tliere was 
a consciousness of this in the welcome that was giren it,— a 
satisfaction in the idea of America having produced a novel 
.that belonged to literature, and to the forefront of it • • • 
And the best of it was tliat the thing was absolutely Ameri- 
can; it belonged to the soil, to the air; it came out of the 
heart of New England.' 

" The Hawthomes moved finally from Salem shortly before 
« The Scariet Letter's ' appearance, making their next home in 
Lenox up in the Berkshire Hills.'^ 
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We BOW oiOMed orw to Emos 8treet| and theuoe pasaed to 
Union Streeti whofo wo rorisited the old house— Ka 31 —in 
whieh Hawthorne was born. Then we turned into neighboring 
Herbert Street to the now decayed <« Manning manaion,''— 
Noi. 10^ and 13| —where part of his boyhood and youth were 
spent, and whither he returned again and again in after life. 
Kezt we were in Charter Street before the Peabody house» 
where Hawthorne found his wife, and the model for the grue- 
sons ^Dr. Orimshawe's ** house. We wandered over the 
adjaoent earliest Salem burying-ground, this time with Haw- 




THC PIASOOV OR '* DR. ORIMSHAWI " NOUtS. 

theme's description in hand. Wc calTed at the Custom House, 
and peered again into Hawthorne's old ofiloe. And we finished 
our round of this Hawthorne neighborhood with a ghuioe at 
the Turner-Street house, marked the '<House d the Seven 
Oables,'' albeit the gables are wanting, and sufficient authority 
for the distinction it assumes. 

The Union-Street house, Percy had learned on his first 
risit, was of historical value as well as literary, since it was 
bnih before the witchcraft f renky of 1692. He was aware, too, 
that al the time of Hawthorne's birth here, July 4, 1864, in 
the northeast chamber d the second story, it had been a 
Hathome house sinoe 177% w:hen Daniel Hathcme acquired it 
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Percy recalled, by the way, the diange in the spelling of the 
surname with the insertion of tlio letter w by Nathaniel Haw- 
thome. <<Tliis grandfaUier llatliome," I reuiiiidod him, <<a 
ship-master and captoin of a privateer lu Uie llovolntion, was 
grandson of John Hathome, tliat unrelenting witehcraft judge, 
and great^randson of William Hatliome, who came over with 
Winthrdp in the Arbella in 1696, and liecaine a militery man, a 
deputy in the General Court, tax collector, and magistrate. 
William Hathome was that first ancestor whose figure, Haw- 
thorne wrote, < invested by family tradition with a dim and 
dusty grandeur, was present in my boyish imagination as far 
back as I can remember.' With this lineage on the father's 
side was joined in Hawthorne a similar lusty Puritan ancestry 
OQ the maternal side, his mother, daughter of Bicliard Manning, 
merchant, being of the Puritan Manning family that settled in 
Ipswich and Salem as early as 1686." 

Percy also knew tiiat Hawthorne's father was a ship^naster ; 
that he died at Surinam while on a voyage in command of the 
Salem ship ydbbtf, when Hawthorne was but four years old ; 
and that the mother, left without resources, then moved with 
her three children back to her father's house, — the Herbert- 
Street homestead,— her brother Robert Manning having under- 
taken to provide for her. '< From that time till her death," I 
added, «she became practically a recluse, and Hawthorne's 
sisters grew also into lives of retirement The elder, Elisa- 
beth Manning, long outlived him, reaching the age of eighty- 
one ; the younger, Maria Louisa, bora the year of the father's 
death, lost her life in the buming of the Hudson-River steamer 
Henrif Clap, July 27, 1862." 

Percy was further reminded that in this HerbertStreet 
house, in his •'dismal chamber" on the southwest comer of the 
third story, overlooking his birthplace, — for the yards of the 
two estates originally joined at the rear, — Hawthome wrote 
his first stories ; that here, as he afterward chronicled in his 
Notebook, «fame was won." «This," I observed, «refened 
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to tho aohieTement of tho itoriM gathered in the 'Twice Told 
Talei.' It WM here, too^ that * Fanshawe ' was produoed, and 
thoee 'Tales of Mj Natire Land/ which he afterward de- 
atrojed. The periods of his life in Herbert Street corered 
aboat eleren years of his boyhood; about three years after his 
graduation from college; a part of the late thirties; and a few 
mouths of his married life, after the birth of his first child, 
Una, just before and a little after his occupation of the surrey- 
orship in the Custom House. It was a serious and solemn life 
that his own little family led in this hone, which Mrs. Haw- 
thorne christened the * Castle DismaL' During his young man- 
hood days here, before his marriage, this was Hawthorne's 
daily routine: study or readincf in the forenoons, writing in 
the afternoons, and in the erenings, sometimes extending into 
the night, long, solitary walks about the silent town, or out 
into the country, or along the sespcoast 

** The Peabody house,'' I obserred as we approached this 
dwelling, in slightly better condition than Uie other two 
houses, though bei^eft of its former refinement, ''came into 
Hawthorne's life after he had won something of fame. He - 
may hare played in his boyhood with the Peabody children, or 
witii Sophia Amelia, who became his wife, for a former home 
of theirs was in a brick block on the opposite side of Union 
Street, near his birthplace, to whidi the Peabodys came in 
1812, when Sophia was three years old. The family was a 
oultiTated one, with Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, a man of excep- 
tional parts, at its head. The eldest sister, Mary, married 
Horace Mann, the eminent American educator and dcTcloper 
of the common school system, and after his death she wrote 
his biography. The next oldest, Elizabeth Palmer, introduced . 
the kindergarten system into this country, and was a teacher 
of wide scope^ a writer of educational books, and a noble 
philanthropist It was Elisabeth who ' discorered ' Hawthorne, 
as we haTO seen ; and it was through her influenoe that his 
worldly affairs were from time to time fostered. Sophia 
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Peabody had an artistic sense which was cultivated in drawing 
and painting. Before her marriage she drew an illustration 
for Hawthorne's 'The Gentie Boy,' which was published in a 
special edition in 1839. Theirs was a long engagement 
They were finally married in Boston, after the Peabodys had 
remoTcd there, in July, 1842 ; and their married life began in 
the ' Old Manse,' at Concord." 

Hawthorne's fanciful description of the Peabody house in 
his sketch of "Dr. Grimshawe's" house, I had copied, and 
Percy made note of the real and the fancy in the picture as 
he read it: 

• . • n stood In a ■hsbtqr ty-s ti e et t sad comend on a grsrejsid 
with whloh the iMQfle oottimnnieated by a back door, so that with a hop, 
skip, snd Jump from the thfMhold, seron a flat tombstone, the two 
children wers In the daily hsbit of using the dismal oemeteiy as their 
plajgromid. ... It did not sppear to be sn anoieat stmetore, nor o&o 
that could erer haTS been the abode of a veiy wealthy or prominent 
f^uni^,— a th r e e rt ar y , wooden honae, perhaps a oentniy old, low- 
atndded, with a aqnare front etandlng right iqKm the street, sad a small 
eadoaed porch, containing the main entrance, affording a glimpee np sad 
down the street throngh an oral window on each side, its eharacterletlo 
was decent reipeotabUi^, not sinking below the bonndaiy of the genteeL** 

Then turning into the graTcyard, Perqy read on from my 
extract, this sketch : — 

** Here were old brick tombs with oorioas aoalpUire on them, sad 
qnaint grsTestones, some of which bore pu^y little chembe, and one or 
two othen the elBgies of eminent Puritans, wrought out to a button, a 
fold of the ruit, and a wrinkle of the skull-cap ; and these frowned upon 
the chUdren as if death had not made them a whit more genial than tliey 
were in life. But the children were of a temper to be more enooumged 
by the good-naiuied smiles of the pufljr cherubs, than frightened or dis- 
tressed 1^ the sour Puritans. . . . This grareyard was the most ancient 
in the town. The clay of the original settlers had been Incorporated with 
the solL • • • Here . . used to be specimens of eosunon Bagiiah 
flowers which coukl not be accounted for, —unless, peihapa, they had 
sprung from some Sngllflh amiden^s heart, where the Intense lots of thoee 
homely tUags, snd regret of them la the lofelgn toad, had coaqy i red 
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togithff to kMp Uk«lr TlYiiyiiiff prindple, and warn lu growth titer th* 
poor girt WM burled. Do that m It might, In thlB gntvo had boon hiddon 
from light VMnj % broad, bluff Tiaage of hnabandmen. . . . Hero, too, 
the aoda had eovered the fooee of men known to hiatory, and rerered 
when notatraoe of dMngnishable dost remained of them ; penMnagee 
when tmdttfam told about ; and here, mixed up with lucoeeriTe erope of 
naUTO-bom Amerloana, had been miniatera, eaptaina, matrona, Tiiylna 
good and erll, tough and tender, turned up and battered down by the 
aextoo*a apade, over and over BgtAn ; while every blade of graaa had lU 
lelatlon with the human brotherhood of the old town. . . . Thua rippled 
and auiged with lu hundieda of litUe btllowe the old grarejard about the 
houae whleh ooniered upon It; It made the atreet gloomjaothat people 
did not altogether like to pam along the high wooden fenoe thai ahut It 
hi ) and the old houae itaelf, oorerlng ground which elae bad been thioklj 
aown whh bodiea, partook of ha drearlneaa, beoauae It hardly aeemed 
poaaible that the dead people ahould not get up out of their gravea and 
ileal In to warm themaelTea at thia oonTonient flrealde.** 

With the exoeptton of a few of the <' puffj oherabs,'' and 
the tomba or grares of moD ^ known to history/' as GoTenior 
Bradstreety John Hathome, the witch judge, and Judge Lynde, 
there was little that Percy oould identify from this descrip- 
tion. Somewhat more serrioeable was this earlier sketch; 
giren in the «< American Note-Book,'' from which, doubtless, 
the other description was constructed : 

«• In the M burial-ground. Charter fitreat, a date graveatone, earred 
round the botdera, to tlie memoiy of • Colonel John Hathome Baq.*, who 
died In 1717. ThU waa the witoh-Judge. The atone la aunk deep Into 
the earth, and leana forwsrd,.and the grasa grows Tory long around It; 
and on sooount of the moas, It waa rather diffloult to make out the date. 
Other Hathornea lie burled tai a range with him on either aide. In a 

eonar of the burial-ground, eloae under Dr. V *a [Peabody'a] garden 

fence, an the moet ancient atonea nroalning hi the graveyard ; moaa- 
grown, deeply sunken. One to •Dr. John Bwinnerton, Phyaieian* 
[broa^t Into the •Houae of the fleren Gablea* and the «Dolllyer 
Bomaaee*] In 1088 ; another to hto wife. There, too, la the grare of 
Hathanlel Mather, the younger brother of Cotton, and mentioned In the 
• llagnalU * aa a haid atodent, and of great promlae. • An aged man at 
BbMteen yeara,* aalth the graroatone. It affected me deeply when I had 
elssiid awsy the grass from the hhll-buried stone, and read the 
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An apple-tree or two hang over these old gravea, and throw down the 
blighled fruit on Nathaniel lCather*a grare, — he bllghled too. . . . [Note 
made in 1888.] 

• 

Percy was cnrioos about that Nathaniel Mather, the 
scholar, who died so yoang with such an old head. So I gare 
a few extracts drawn from his brother Samuel's pamphlet 
upon him, bearing the quaint title of << Early Piety, Ezampled 
in the Life and Death of Mr. Nathaniel Mather, who, baring- 
become at the age of 19, an instance of more than com- 
mon Learning and Virtue, changed Earth for Heaven, October 
17, 1088.'' I quoted also from tlie eulogy of his elder brother 
Cotton, whose phrase **BXk old man without gray hairs upon 
him " when he died, was condensed into the line on the tomb- 
stone. Says this brother : 

M From hia yery ohildhood hla Book waa, periiapa, aa dear to him aa 
hia llay, and thua he grew partlcuUrly acquainted with Church History 
at a rate not uaual In thoee that wero about thrice aa Old aa he. , • . He 
affoided not ao much a Pattern aa a Caution to young atuilenU for It may 
be truly written on hla grave. Study KiUed Him. . . . When he waa but 
twelve yean old he waa admitted into the eollege by atrict examiners ; 
and many montha after thia paawd not befon he had aoourately gone over 
all the old Ttetament in Hebrew, as well aa the New In Greek ; beaideahia 
going through all the Liberal Scienoea before many other doKignen for 
Fhlloeophy do ao mtioh aa begin to look Into them. ... He oommeneed 
Bachelor of Arte at the age of aizteen, and hi the act entertained the 
auditory with an Hebrew oration. ... His aeoond dq^res sfter aeten 
yeara being In the oollege he took Juat before death gave him a third, 
whioh hMt waa a promotion infinitely b^ond either of the former. . • • 
[He waa] admirably capable of arguing about ahnost sreiy subject thst 
ibit whhhi the GonosmmenU of a Learned Man.** 

« Nathaniel Mather's morbid piety while acquiring all this 
learning," I obserTed, « reflects the stiff theology of his time. 
When a mere child he repented in sackcloth and ashes tliat he 
had 'whittled on the Sabbath Day, and thus reproached his 
Otod, by his youthful sports.' At fourteen he recorded in his 
diary, ' How little hare I improved this time to the Honour of 
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God •■ I ihoiild hare doiM.' <Nor/ his farofcher Cotton ohrooi- 
«l0d, <did te slubber his prayers with hasty amputatioosy bat 
wisstied in them for a good part of an hoar together/'' 

''Pdor bojl'' sgaeolated Peiej, and we tamed to eheer- 
lollsr things. 

A litde walk orev to and along Dertaj Btieet broaght as to 
tte OoslCNB Hoosa Oar eall was brief^ for the reminders of 
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NAWTNOimrt CHttTNVT STSttT NOUtl. 

Hawthorne's serrioe here^ from 1846 to 1849, are now gone 
^er«gr rsoMmbered that his desk is presenred in the Essex 
Institate ap on Essex Street). Another short walk, and we 
wen al Taner Street^ and the so oalled ''Beren Gables" 



As to the identitj of this hoase, I remarked: «Other oU 
Balsm hooses hnre been fixed' apon as the hoase of the 
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romance, bat Hawthorne himself has stated that it was oopied 
from no aotoal ediiioe: Uiat it was simply a reproduotion in a 
general way of a style of colonial ardhiteotare, examples of 
whioh sarrired to the time of his yoath. The slender groand 
apon whioh the claim for this hoase rests is found in these 
faots and statements: that the Ingersoli family, relafeiTes of 
the Hnwthomes, long lired in it» and that Hawthorne h^ 
qaenUy Tisited them ; that one day Miss Ingersoli told him it 
onoe had seren gables { that coming down stairs, after she had 
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shown him the beams and mortises in the attic, he marmared 
half aloud, ' House of ^tlie Seven Gables, that sounds well ; ' 
and that afterward appeared the romance •bearing this name — 
it was nearly finished before the title was selected. Ko^ this 
romance was not in part written here in Salem; it belongs 
wholly to the Lenox home pdribd. 

«This Turner Street house," I added, <<has a less ques- 
tioned distinction as the place where the 'Tales of Grand- ^ 
father's Chair' originated. And it is interesting as one of the 
oldest houses in Salem, dating from 1662." 

Other Hawthorne hooses in other parts of Sakn,— the 
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Gh«ftniitSti6el house (Ka 18) and the Dearborn-Sfcreet hoase, 
in North Salenii — had leaser interest than those we had now 
Tisited. The former was the f amUy home for about a year and 
a hal^ beginning with the sunreyorship period in 1846^ the early 
part of whioh Mrs. Hawthorne spent in Boston, where, in June, 
1846, Julian was bom. The Dearborn-Street home was of an 
earlier date. It was NathaniePs mother's house, built for her 
bf her brother dn land adjoining the later Manning estate. 

Hawthorne lired here 
"^ between 1828 and 1832. 
Then thef amily returned 
to the Herbert-Street 
housa 

There remained one 
more Hawthorne land« 
mark, worth risiting 
howerer, — the little old 
building by the comer 
of Washington and Fed«, 
eral streets, in which 
was the school of Joseph 
E. Worcester, the com- 
piler of Worcester's Dio- 
"tionary, who was the 
boy Hawthome's school- 
master. 

Following up Fed- 
eral Street toward its 
head we reached the 
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hone of Abner C. Qoodell ( bora in DanTors, 1831—), the his- 
torical student and writer, whose literary monument is the 
«AotB and BesolTce of the Piorinoe of Massachusetts Bay'' 
with his eq»ious and scholarly notes as editor, the most ralna- 
Ue work of all of this nature undertaken by flie state. This 
houses — Ha 4 Federal Street^— quaint and enrious in itself 
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has additional interest because it contains a portion of the 
original wooden frame of the jail in which the rictims of 
the witchcraft delusion were incarcerated, and from which 
was the great **iail delirery "^ in May, 1603, when the frenqr 

passed. 

Again in Essex. Street, we rerisited the Salem Athenroum, 
Plummer Hall, on the site of the birthplace of William 
Hickling Prescott (bom 1796— died in Boston, 1859), the 
historian. Percy was shown a picture of the house in which 
Prescott was bora, — a typical old-time Salem mansion,-— and 
was told its history in brief. It was built originally by Nathan 
Reed, who had the distinction of. being the first, though unrec- 
ognized, American inrentor of a paddle-wheel steamboat ; and 
after the Prescotts mored from here, it was a Peabody man- 
sion, famed for its elegant hospitality. Of the Prescotts here, 
he was told about the father, Judge William Prescott, who was 
bora in Pepperell, Massachusetts, son of Colonel William Pres- 
cott, commander of the American forces at Bunker Hill, and 
who became an eminent jurist and one of the ablest New Eng- 
landers of his time. He lived in Salem from 1789 to 1808, and 
then moTcd to Boston. His wife, the historian's mother, was a 
daughter of Thomas Hickling, of Salem, American consul at 
St Michael's for half a century. It was from him that the 
historian derired his middle name. Since Prescott was but 
eleven years old when the family mored to Boston, we should 
find his literary landmarks mostly there, I observed. 

The site of the Athensenm also had interest as that of the 
Salem home of Goveraor Simon Bradstrect, upon his second 
marriage, with the widow Gardner, in 1676. The Athenwum 
itself was identified with the beginning of the career of Edwin 
P. Whipple (bom 1819 — died 1886), the eminent critic and es- 
sayist, to whom we had alluded in connection with James T. 
Fields when at Portsmouth. Whipple, bom down the North 
Shore, in Gloucester, came to Salem when a youth and was em- 
ployed in a bank. Meanwhilehe served some time as librarian 
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of Um Athflmwim^ tnd il wm htM thai hb •(Oqiiix6d his litofair 
tMlat and began Us essay wiitiag. ^We diall also Tisit his 
pd&oipal Ufteiaij workshop,'' I piomised^ ^'in Boston.'' 

Ow Salem jannt ended with a Unk at the quaint Utile 
honest Vo. 154 Fedeial Btneli on the sonth side of the eity, in 
whleh JoneeVeiy (bom 1S18— died 1880) was born and Ured 
hie gentle life thnmgh. 

*> Jonee Yeiy f *? qneried Fareji « who was he f '^ 




HOME or JONIS VfiRY. 

*>! do not wonder at joar question. Few remember him 
BOW} and his single Tolume of essays and poems, some of them 
of rare ehaim, slnmbers qnietlj on the remotest library shelf. 
Tet it was predioted when he died, twenty odd years ago, that 
his woriL would long sarriTO. One of his enlogists declared 
that his writings had lent 'a spiritual and personal interest 
to the sesneiy about Salem whioh would prore a worthy com- 
to the historio and romantie pageantry with whioh hie 
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friend Hawthorne's brilliant imagination had already filled its 
streets.' He was the personal friend of Emerson, the elder 
Dana, Ghanning, and James Freeman Clarke; and it was at the 
instance of Emerson, who assisted in its preparation, that his 
book, 'Essays and Poems of Jones Very,' was published in 
1839. 

^ Jones Very was one of a family of brother and sisters all 
of whom had a genius for rerse-making. His father was a 
ship4tt8!Bter, and so was his mother's father, — an uncle of his 
father. When a lad he made royages with his father to Russia 
and to New Orleans. The father died in 1824, and he became 
a store-boy in an auction-room. He fitted himself for odllcge^ 
and entering Hanrard in the last term of the sophomore year of 
1834, graduated in 183G, second in his class. He became a 
tutor of Greek in the college, and attended the Dirinity SchooL 
He was subsequently licensed to preach, but he nerer had a 
parish. His life and work thereafter were based on his belief 
that he had surrendered his will to the will of Qod and become 
a passive instrument of the Dirine Spirit Of his poetry James 
Freeman Clarke wrote, < I think there are a few of his poems 
that will last with those of George Herbert and Henry Yaughan. 
His poetic vein was a slender rill, but pure, dean, coming fraaa 
a deep source^ and like that of Siloam that flowed 

•Ikflt bj the oracle of God.*** 

We now took a steam train for Lynn, and engaging a 
carriage at the station there drore oyer to Nahant In the 
long ago^ I told Peroy, this was the f sTorite summering place 
of Presoott, Motley, Bancroft Longfellow, Agassis, and others 
of their kind; and here ''Hiawatha" in part was written. 
But their habitations no longer exist; so jre oould yisit them 
only in imagination while we trarersed the rocky point and 
listened to the sea. Pen^, howerer, ftrond scmuo compensation 
in passing glances at the summer homes ,of the modem writers 
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who rastein the literuy atnuMphera of KabaBt — the seat of 
Senator Heiuy Cabot Lodge, whoee ezoaniont into Amerioan 
hittoty hare broadened hie reputation as a << scholar in poli- 
ties^ ; and the rilla of Judge Robert Grant, the essayist and 
Borelist who treats with such frank and eloTer pen our 
Amerioan soeial tendencies and foibles. 

Then, oar ramble finished, we sat down to a toothsome fish 
dinner at the taTcm of the place; and in the lato evening, 
kappilly bj monnlight» we returned by the last boat to Boston. 
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XIV. 

A DAY ABOUT BOSTON. 

Ths Athennum and the Anthology Club of a eentuy ago.— Ths 
JfantJUy Anihoiogjf and Uie Nofik Amerkan ReHew, — Ilouea of a 
group of hlstorUms i TIcfcnor, Motley, l^reaooti, awl Parkmau. — 
Story of their lives snd work. — Giimpees of their literary woik- 
ihope.— Birthplice of Wendell PhUlipe. — Thomaa Gold Appleton.— 
Hie oroMed ■words In Preeooa*s library. 

BosTOK litorary landmarks now engaged us for a day. 
Percy was surprised at the number still remaining of homes 
and other plaoes identified with those writers who gare to the 
historic city its fame as an American literary center in the first 
half of the last century; for I had, at the outset^ prepared 
him for disappointments by remarking the repeated recon- 
structions of the city which have ruthlessly swept away many 
of its choicest monuments. 

We began with a call at the Boston Athenseum on the 
slope of Beacon Hill, since this nearly a century-old institution 
(incorporated in 1807), I explained, is a result of one of the 
earliest efforto after the Rerolution for the cultivation of 
''polite literature'' in the new republia And within the 
serene shades of this classic building, ensconced in a quiet 
comer of an aloove overlooking the elm-shaded Granary 
burying-ground where lies thick the dust of colonial and 
provincial worthies, we had as preliminary to our excursion, a 
little whispered talk of the pioneers of the Anthology Club. 
For the Athennum sprang from this olulv organized in 1804, 
a group of worthy young litieratmmf whose labors formed, as 
the elder Quinoy recorded, ^an epoch in the inteHeotoal 
history of the United States.^ 
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^ Hmm ymnig men,'' I remarkedy ^oame to^ethmr originallj 
•i tht inttanoe of the Bar. William Emenan — the father of 
Balph Waldo ISmenon — for the oondaet of a periodioaL 
Thia periodical had been atarted under the name of Tk$ 
MmUa^ AtUhttUgy^ • Magainm4 of FOIU0 LUeraiwe, with the 
opening of the nineteentii oentmy by one Phineaa Adama^ a 
naftife of hiatorio Lexington and a Hanravd graduate; and, 
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THI aOITON ATNIN^UM. 

being uuemnneratiTe, it had been jjlaoed by the printers in 
Mr. Smeraon'a hands. The olnb changed the name to Th$ 
Moniklif JnihoUgif and Bott9f$ BeHtw, and issned six octavo 
Tolumes, which constitute^ so Quincy held, « one of the most 
lasting and honorable monuments of the taste and litetatore of 
the period.' Within the first few months of their organisation 
the dub atarted a mofement fdr a aemi-publio libnuj, and 
fk^m tide tbe Athenwom erolyed. 
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<<There were only half a dosen of the group at the begin- 
ning as 'founders.' William Emerson, their leader, was espe- 
ciallj distinguished for literary taste. He was one of the 
most constant contributors to the Anthology ^ as well as its edi- 
tor for the longest period. The Rev. John Sylreste^ John 
Gardiner, the dub^s first president, was an exceptionally fine 
classical scholar. He had been educated in England by the 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr. Later he became rector of Trinity 
Church. He kept a classical school in his study, in which 
were trained sereral youths who afterward attained distinction 
in literature, among them George Ticknor and William Hick- 
ling Prescott He was a frequent contributor to the Anthology, 
William S. Shaw, the dub^s first treasurer, was a nephew of 
Abigail Adams, wife of President John Adams. For a while 
he served President Adams as prirate secretary, and lived with 
the family, then in Philadelphiai During this time, as he 
wrote a friend, his mind became 'deeply impressed by the low- 
ness of the standard of literature in the United States, and 
earnestly possessed with a desire of adopting measures to 
enlarge and elevate it' As one means of aiding its advance- 
ment, he began a collection of literaiy and political tracts, which 
grew to large proportions, and subsequently became a posses- 
sion of the Athenaeum. He was twenty-six when the club was 
formed. William Tudor, Shaw's junior by a year, was aimi- 
larly inspired. Ho was the founder of the North Ameriean 
Sevimo, started in 1814, ten years after tlie formation of the 
dttb^ ' to open a field for the successful pursuit of general lit- 
erature and the political relations of the country.' Three* 
fourths of its first four volumes are said to have been from his 
pen. He also published two or three books of merit, one of 
them being the life of the patriot James Otis. Arthur ICaj- 
nard Walter, the elub^s first secretary, was one of the most 
promising of the younger Boston litUraUun of the time, and 
died in his twenty-seventh year, on the threshold of a rare, 
career. He was a great-grandson of Increase ICather, 
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tnd on the tn>ternal aide a dMoendant of Ohief-Justioe Bon* 
jamiu LyudOi whose tomb 70a saw in the old Charter49treet 
hmying-groiuid in Selem. He entered Hanraid in hiB four- 
teenth year, and while there waa diatinguiahed for literary 
attaiwmenta. During two yeara in Europe he engaged in lit- 
erary atudiea. He wrote much for the Anthology, Joaeph 
Bterena Buckminater waa another young man of exceptional 
promiae» who died prematurely, at twenty-eight He waa a 
aon of Joaeph Buokminateri the Portamouthi New Hampahire, 
miniater. Hia precocity waa aatoniahiug. At four, it ia 
arerred, he began to atudy the Latin Grammar,, and waa intro- 
duced to the firat elementa of Greek. He prepared for Har- 
Tard at twelre, and waa graduated with high honora. He waa 
a tutor in hia teena ; at twenty he waa miniater of the Brattle- 
Btreet Church in Boaton \ and at twenty-aeven, lecturer on 
Biblical Criticiam in the college at Cambridge. Hia early 
piety waa aa marked aa hia early learning. We are told that 
'between the agea of five and aeren he waa accuatomed, in the 
abaence of hia father, to aaaemble the domeatica of the family, 
and with great eameatneaa and aolemnity to read to them a 
aermoni repeat the Lord'a Prayer^ and aing a hymn.' Aa a 
preacher the elegance and geniua which he diaplayed were 
oalled remarkable. Edmund Trowbridge Dana, Ac aixth of 
the foundera, waa the elder brother of the poet, Richard Henry 
Dana, and a man of aotive pen. Later the poet-brother Joined 
the dub) also George Ticknor and John Thornton Kirkland, 
then miniater of the New South Church, in which he aucceeded 
Oliver Everett, father of Edward Everett, and afterward preai- 
dent of Harvard College. 

^It ia admitted that what the Anthology Club men aocom- 
pliahed in living contributiona to our literature waa alender. 
But we muat remember that they were pioneera in an almoat 
unworked field. It waa not till 1809 that Irving'a < Knicker- 
boeker'a Hiatory of New York,' with which our literary hia- 
loriana date the real beginning of our dlatinctively national 
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literature, appeared. It waa ten yeara afterward that the Edin" 
burgh Beview aaked contemptuoualy, < Who reada an American 
book f ' The greateat achievement of theae young men of let- 
tera waa the elevation of the American literary atandanL 

«Thia Athenaum ia eapecially their landmark. They 
took for ita model the tlien newly eatabliahed Athennum of 
Liverpool Thia building ia ita fourth home, and ia identified 
with many Boaton authora aa their favorite atudying or wcnrk- 
ing place." 

A few atepa from the Athennum brought ua to the firat of 
a aeriea of homea of hiatoriana. Thia waa the ^ Ticknor 
houae," home of George Tioknor(bom 1701 — died 1871), around 
the Park-Street comer of Beacon Street, facing tlie unique 
Boaton Common. We aaw only a remnant of the once atately 
manaion in the preaent buaineaa building. A aemblance of ita 
outward appearance in Tioknor'a time alone remaina. Haw- 
thorne, liowever, haa preaerved a pleaaant aketch of ita interior 
with Ticknor in hia library ; and I quoted thia paaaage from 
hia ''Note Book," dated May, 1850: 

•*A marUe ball, a wido aiMl aaiiy ataivoaae, a retpootable oM man- 
■anrant, evidonily long ai homo in the mamiion, to adinii ua. We enteral 
the Ubnu7, Mr. Folaom coneMorably in advance, aa being fainiliar with 
the bouee, and I lieard Mr. Ticlcnor greet him in friendly tonne. . . 
Then I wan introdnoed and reoeired with great dietinetlon, but yet without 
any oetentatlooa llourlib of ooorteqr. Bfr. Tloknor baa a groat heail, and 
hia hair ia gray or grayleh. You reoognlaa In him at once tlie man who 
knows the world, tlia loliolar, too, which probably ia hie more diatloetlva 
oharaoter, tliough a little more under the eurlMe. He waa in hia illpperi ; 
a volome of hia book waa open on a table, and apparently he had been 
engaged In reTlidng or annotating It. Hie library ia a etately and beantl- 
fnl room for a private dwelling, and Itaelf looke latire and rich. Hie flra- 
plaoe haa a white marble frame about it, aoolptored with figurea and 
nliefe. Over it hong a portnat of Sir Walter Soott, a oopj, I tUnk, of 
the one thai repreeenta Mm in Melroee Abbqr.'* 

M Thia portrait,'' I interjeoted, "waa, in faet, an original, painted 
ij the American artiat, Lealie, at Sootf a lequeat, for Ticknor. 
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" Then Hawthone mnsesy < Methinks he mnst hare spent a 
happjr life (as happineM goes among mortals) writing his great . 
thxee-Yoliimed book for twenty jeais | writing it not for bread, 
nor with any nneaqr desire of fame, but only with a purpose to 
aehioTe something true and enduring/ '' 

^What was this great workf Percy asked, confessing 
that he had birt a ragoe idea of Ticknor's accomplishments. 

«His < Histoiy of Span- 
ish Literature,' upon which 
hisreputationas a scholarly 
historian rests. Yes, it was I 
written entirely in this 
house, in the < stately li- 
braiy.' For this was Tick- 
nor's home through forty* 
one years, from the late ', 
twenties, sometime before 
this work was begun, until 
his death at eighty. Dur- 
ing this period, except 
when he was abroad at 
long interrals, he made 
^this home a place of re- 
fined hospitality, a choice 
literary center in the ris- 
ing literary town.'' Then at Percy's request, I proceeded to 
sketeh his career somewhat in detail 

"Ticknor was fortunately bom. In his father were com- 
bined the culture of the scholar and the sagacity of the man 
of aflairs; his mother was a woman of refined mind and per- ' 
eepttons. Both father and mother had been schooUeachers. 
Elisha Tieknor, son of a Connecticut Birer farmer, after grad- 
uating from Dartmouth College^ became the head of a pie- 
paratory sehodl connected with that college^ and afterward a 
t eaehe r of piiTate and puhlio sehodls. He made his contri* 
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bntioQ to litefature in an English grammar, — 'English Exer- 
cises ' it was called — a text-book, which was in general use 
till superseded by Lindley Murray's work. Fran the school- 
master's desk he passed to trade; and as a grocer in Boston 
he acquired a modest competence which enabled him to retire 
in 1812, nine years before his death. Geoige Ticknor's mother 
was also of a farming family, liTing in the hill-town of Sha- 
ron, some eighteen miles south of Boston. She was a widow 
' with four little children when his father married her, and had 
kept a priTate school for girls in Boston to which were sent 
the daughters of leading families of the town. Her first hus- 
band had serred as surgeon in the Berolutionaiy army, and at 
the time of his death was a young Bosfam physician. He was 
Benjamin Ourtis, a nephew of the minister of Sharon. Of the 
four children of this first marriage^ with whom George Tiek- 
nor was 'brought up^' one became the father of two eminent 
Gurtises, — Judge Benjamin B. Gurtis of the United SUtes 
Supreme Bench, and George Tieknor Gurtis, the biographer 
of Daniel Webster. 

<' George Tieknor was the only child of his father's mar- 
riage. His birthplace was a comfortable house in Essex 
Street, at that time a delightful quarter of Boston, with great 
elms shading it, but long ago rebuilt in business blocks. He 
never attended a regular school, but was so well fitted under 
the tuition of his scholarly father that he received a certificate 
of admission to Dartmouth when he was only ten years old. 
He actually entered at the age of fourteen, admitted as a 
junior. Before he went to Hanover he had acquired a smat- 
tering of French and Spanish from a tutor, and had studied 
Greek a while with Ezekiel Webster, Iwother of Daniel 
Webster, who had a private school near the Tieknor home; 
but it soon appeared that this pedagogue Ipiew less of Greek 
than the boy's father. After leaving college, he was put with 
John Sylvester John Gardiner in Boston, to study the dassies. 
Mr. Gardiner received his pupils, as Kr. Tieknor has related, 
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'in hia tliiipers and diMsiiig gown.' Being older tban the 
odier echolan, — Tioknor was now about serenteen-^he was 
often invited to join a circle of olerer persons at choice little 
tappers of which the rector was fond, and so began an agree- 
able acquaintance with some of the brightest of the glowing 
literary lights of the town. 

« After nearly three years with Mr. Gardiner, Ticknor 
took up law-reading, still continuing, howeTcr, his Greek and 
Latin studies. He was admitted to the bar, and practiced for a 
year, meeting his office expenses. Then he abandoned the law, 
resolred to indulge his dominating desire for the pursuit of 
letters. It was determined that he should go abroad for fui^ 
ther study, in those days a rare undertaking. In preparation 
for this wcnrk he spent some months striring to acquaint 
himself with foreign educational institutions, and particularly 
with the German language. But such was then the literary 
poTorty of the country, as his biographer notes, tiiat he was 
obliged to seek a German text-book in one place, a dictionaiy 
in another, and a grammar in a third, — the last two Tory in- 
different ik their kind. These preliminary studies were carried 
on in agreeable company. Eveiy Saturday erening he was the 
host of gay little gatherings in his study at his father's house, 
jDomposed of a rare set of ambitious young fellows — among 
them the brothers Everett, AlexandifT and Edward. At these 
< Saturday evenings ' the company devoted two hours zealously 
to reading and writing Latin, and finished off with a cheerful 
supper. He filially sailed in the spring of 1815, and on the 
same packet with him was Edward Everett, then a young man 
of twenfy«one, also making his first journey for foreign culture. 

<<Ticknor spent four years in Europe, years of rare expert* 
enoe for those days. He became proficient in the romantic 
dialects of the Proven^ speech. He made the acquaintance 
of eminent scholars and literary men. He visited Sir Walter 
Scott, who afterward wrote of him as < a wondrous fellow for 
Noumtie lore^ aal aatiquariaa research.' He formed a f riendp 
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ship with Bobert Southey, which ripened into intimate rela- 
tions in correspondence after his return home. While yet 
abroad, he was appointed to a new professorship of French 
and Spanish Languages and Belles-Lettres in Harvard College. 
In 1819 he assumed this chair, which he held for fifteen years. 
He was married in 1821, to Anna Eliot She was a daughter 
of Samuel Eliot, a wealthy Boston merchant (founder, by the 
way, of the Harvard chair of Greek literature) who had died 
the previous year. Thereafter, with his wife's inheritance, and 
the competence which he received from his own father, who 
died some months before Mr. Eliot, he was enabled to live at 
ease and pursue his favorite studies to the end of his days. 

''Tioknor's histoiy of Spanish literature was begun in 
1840, after his return from a second sojourn in Europe. 
During this visit he began collecting his library of Spanish 
literature, which, with accessions subsequently made, became a 
wonderful collection. Although his history was founded upon 
his studies of the previous twenty years, the results of which 
had been largely embodied in his Harvard lectures, everything 
written in the lecture form was cast aside and tlie work begun 
anew. The sumptuous volumes made their first appearance 
nine years later, in 1840. Before tlie manuscript was put into 
type it was submitted to his fellow historian, Prescott, for 
revision and correction, as Prescott had submitted his own 
histories in tlie manuscript to Ticknor. Prescott heartily 
commended the work, and this commendation was echoed by 
leading reviewers when the volumes appeared. Tliey were 
received at home and abroad as a scholar's work. An English 
edition was published in London by Murray simultaneously 
with the appearance of the work here; and subsequently 
Spanish and German translations were published. Still 
Ticknor went on accumulating material, revising, amending, 
and elaborating the original work up to the close of his life; 
and the results appeared in the edition of 18fi8, 'corrected and 
enlarged,' published a year after his death. 
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"Wliat beewM of U« Am lifaniyr HU Spuiili viA 
PDrtagMMbookawmgiTSDtoUM Borton Public Libr«y, oi 
wUAhewMootrf tiwohW toundwfc Tlwy ooMtlWto ow 
el Um MTwal TiUiutde ipMiil UbnrlH of thai szoellent initi- 
tatioo. And ia the Barton-Tioknor Boom of tha building U 
lb. TSAnor-f giMt wriUng+Jilo, which wm the wntei-pieoe 
of Ua < itatelf Ubtttjr.' 

*(M TlAnor'a othw Utmij produetion, the mort impor 
tut and the mort human waa hia ' Life of Prowxrt*,' written 
In hie old age,— between hia aixty-efehth and aeTen^-flift 
jttM. Thia waa preflmtnantljr k tribute to a treoanted friend, 
with whom he had been intimirta from tlic time when th^y 
wan pnpila of John Bylraater John Gardiner." 

We natorally turned next toward the « l»r«eoott houae, 
onlf a ihor* walk off down tiie werterly alope of Beaoon 
Street. Before leering Park Strwt, bowerer, I pointed out at 
No. 4, now the pnbliahing-houae of Hooghton, Hifflta & Co., 
the old Quinoy manaioo, whiih' was the winter home of the 
elder Jodah Quin<7 (bom 1772— died 1864), — preaident of 
Harvard College from 1829 to 1845, and ita hietorian,— - 
through the laat aeren yeara of Wa kmg and uaefnl life, which 
eloaed in ^ ninrty-eeoond year. Alao, in Ka 3, we aaw the 
laat Boaton hme of John Lothrop Motley {born 1814 — died 
1877), the hiatoriaa, whioh he oooupiSl in 186»-1869, prior to 
hit appointment a* Hiniater to Kogland. 

Onr way down Beaoon Street, along the line of larored 
dweUings,— favond by their boantifnl aetting,— of the older 
and atatelier Boatam ^pe, carried ua by other landmarka in 
vhidi Percy diapUyed the keeneat intereet. He waa ahown 
the hooae in whioh Wendell PhQlipa (bom 1811— died 1884) 
una horn, atiU itwiding (« the lower comer of Beaoon and 
Walnut Btreeta; while up Walnnt Street, by the Choatnut- 
8t»et opening, he aaw Motley*- boyhood hon* Aahegaaed 
at'thaM ^ota, I iriiipped out my Mte-book, and gaT* bun 
ttia ptatoce of a eoana In the garret o< tiM Motl^ hun^ 
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taken from OllTer Wendell Hobnea's genial memoir of tba 



"Mr, MoUqr'ahonwwM a twj hoq^kaUe om, and LMhrop aad l«» 
el Ua jonng enqMuiona mta atloirad to cut; mil iMr ■oh wi e t e( 
amaatnwntln tha garden and tba gartek U om wltb a prcaelent gUasa 
eonld hare looked into that gairat ea mimm Bataidar aftwnoii wbU* sv 
ontdir waa aol far adTanead In Ua aaaond aooce U jaaia, ha ad^t have 
tvand three bojra In oloaka 
and doobleta and plaintd ff 
bata, hatoea andliandU^ 



eoa e( tba boja he would 
hare aoaa tha aubryo 
dmmallal of a uUou's 
Ufa Uatorj, John Lothrop 
Uoder ] Id tha aeoaad, a 
lamooa lalkor and wit, 
who liaa aplUed moragood 
tbln^ on tba waHaful 
air In ooanrsalion than 
wooM oarrf a dinsr^Kit 
UuoDgbhalf a doaM Lou- 
don MOMna, and waked 
op aomawhat after tba 
uaal Aowaring tlma of 
authonblp to Rnd hiinMK 
a rary agreeaUa and ooi^ 
dlallr wdooawd writer, 
— Tbomai Gold Apple- 
ton. Intbalblrdhewoald 




ptou of libat^ known 

whaniTar that word la «»" LO™bof MOTLtY. 

■pofcen, an otalor whom to bear la to reriva atl tba ttadlthna o( tha graee, 

tiM addnaa, tha oonmaadlng awar of tba rilTer-brngnad doqnaooa << 

the BMat raaownad q7«akan, WMdell FbilUpa." • 

' Thcae three neighborly boye," I chatted ** oontinned their 
oloae intinuu^ through aohool and college daya, and their 
blendahip waa lifekn^ Th^y wan elaaamataa at Hanat^ 
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Hbdcgr sad Appleton being icxnn-matos. Th^ were a11 of 
•iraig New England blood. Phillipe was of the family who 
loonded the Andorer Academy. Hie father, John Phillipe^ 
was long town advooate and public proeecntor of Boeton, and 
anbeeqoently the first mayors when the town became a city in 
1823L Appleton's father was the liberal-minded merchant, 
Nathan Appleton, one of the fathers of New England mann- 
faotnres. Motley's father, Thomas MoUey, also was a mer- 
chant, one of that fine old school of commercial men * in whom 
with the sagacity of the merchant was combined the manners 
and the sentiments of the accomplished and genial gentleman,' 
as Edwin P. Whipple has so well phrased it. v 

** Phillips's oontribation to our literature was altogether thai 
of the orator and the platform agitator ; yet he was an accom<- 
plished scholar and a master of diction. Choicest of his more 
literary efforts was his lecture on <The Lost Arts,' a classic^ 
ddiTered hundreds o£ times, and each time with added graces. 
Another, of rare felicity mixed Vith that biting satire which 
marked his every public utterance, was his Phi Beta Kappa 
address on <The Scholar in a Republic/ delivered at Gam-" 
bridge^ in 1881, at the fullness of his career. In his young 
manhoodfftt the threshold of a promising professional life in 
the law to which he was bred, he threw himself into the anti- 
alaveiy struggle, and thenceforward devoted his talents and 
means unreservedly to it Unlike Garrison, he suffered none 
of the hardships of poverty $ but he sacrificed, almost with a 
jocund air, an unquestioned social position and a life of 
aristoeratic ease to which he had been nurtured, for this unpop- 
ular and despised cause. His home was always in Bosfam; 
after his marriage in a house of his own, plain within as well 
as without, in that old Essex Street where Ticknor was bom, 
till business changes in the quarter drove him from it to a 
plainer bouse in a soberer street His grave is in the old 
buiyiag'^ironnd of Milton, bqrond the outskirts of the city. 
There ho lies I7 the side of his wif e, who^ though a life-long 
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invalid, survived him. The two graves are marked by a 
boulder thus simply inscribed, in accordance with his wish,— 
showing his chivalrous courtesy, in placing the wife^s name 
firsts 

Ann sad Wendell FhlUipe, 

INed April M, 1806— Febmary S, 1864 

Aged 78— Aged 78. 

« Thomas Gold Appleton's (bom 1812— died 1884) late 
literary blossoms, to which Holmes alluded, appear in several 
small volumes of essays, sketches and reminiscences of travel, 
and verses. Among his numerous much-quoted sayings was 
that motf < Good Americans when they die go to I'aris.' Ho 
was a brother-in-law of Longfellow, and one of the closest 
friends of the poet 

** Motley's greatest literary work, that which gave him his 
rank among the first historians of his time, was done abroad, 
where he lived through the larger part of his career. Only his 
young manhood and a few scattered years of his mature life 
were passed in Boston. Yet here his literary career began. 
His earliest effusions, written while an undergraduate in his 
teens, found place in the college journal, and in N. P. Willis's 
slender Boeton magazine. His efforts at novel writing, the 
results of which were depressing, were abio made here. The 
first of these productions < Morton's Hope, or the Memoirs of 
a Provincial,' failed, although its critics found evidence of 
uncommon resources of mind in tlie author, and also of scholar- 
ship. It was written soon after his marriage, in 1837, to 
beautiful Mary Benjamin. She was one of the two engaging 
sisters of Park Benjamin, afterward the New York editor, 
poet, and lecturer, who was then living here in Boston and 
editing Buckingham's New EfUffiand Ma4fazine. The second 
novel, ' Merrymount, a Bomance of the Massachusetts Colony/ * 
which i^pefl«ed six or eight years later, met only a slight^ 
better fate. 
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^^ ICaanwhfli^ howaTVi Moflcgr wai finding bis fiold in 
hitfeorioal oompositton ; and in tlie mid-forties he madeabegin- 
ning in kit Boston stodj, and in his sommsr house at Kahanty 
on his histoi7 of the Dutch Bepublia After some jears of 
work he saw that he must consult authorities which were onlj 
to be found in the libraries and arohires of Europe. So he 
cast aside all that he had done here and began afresh there. 
After ten /ears' labor in exhaustive r e se arch and oompositioui 
'The Rise of the Dutch Bepublic^' the first work of the seriesi 
was completed, and he went up to London with the bulk/ 
manuscript in search of a publisher. But the London pub- 
lishers were shj, and the work was finall/ rentured onl/ at 
the author's expense. Its success was immediate. It brought 
him at once into the ' full blase of a great reputation,' and 
firml/ fixed his place in literature. This was in 1857. Four 
/ears later the first two Tolumes of 'The Histoi/ of the 
Vnited Netherlands' appeared, increasing his fame; and in 
1868 the concluding Tolumes of' the Netherhmds. The 'Life 
and Death of John of Bamereld' was his last and crowning 
work. 

^ You know, of course, of Motle/'s long serrice as Ameri- 
can minister to Austria through our CiriL War, and of his 
short career during the first /ear of President Oranf s admin- 
istration, as our minister to EnglandT Yes, there was some 
trouble attending the last mission \ and also the first oncu He 
was led to resign the Austrian post after six /ears' serrice, 
through the course of President Johnson's administration 
toward him, resulting from a political slander} and he was 
lecalled fkom the English mission on the allegation that he 
had been guilty of diplomatlo indiscretions. His friends, 
howofer, felt satisfied that the real occasion of this recall was 
his close friendship with Benator Sumner, who was then in 
eo nt rofe rs/ with the administration. Be the reasons for the 
treatment of him in either, or both cases, just or unjust, it is 
wndeniahle that his representation of the countr/ in both pool- 
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tions was able^ faithful, and dignified, and that it reflected 
honorabl/ upon our goyemment. 

''Motle/'s foreign life began in the earl/ thirties, as a stu- 
dent in the uniTsrsities of Berlin and CKJttingen. At the latter 
he had as a fellow student Bismarck, with whom he became 
intimate. The two lodged together, shared their meals and 
their outdoor exercises. He died abroad, and was buried in 
Kensal Green Gemeter/, near London, b/ the side of his wife, 
who died also in England, three /ears before him. Both his 
daughters married in England, the eldest becoming Lad/ Hap- 
court. 

" His middle name of Lothrop ? That was a famil/ name^ 
— - the name of his mother's famil/, one of the earliest in New 
England, from which sprang learned New England clerg/men 
and men of affairs. His mother was distinguished for the 
' charm of her serene and noble presence.' He, too^ was a typ^ 
of manl/ beaut/. In his /outh he was thought to resemble 
B/ron, 'though handsomer,' Wendell Phillips sud." 

We had now reached the Piteoott house^ Na 55, near the 
foot of the Beacon-Street slope. This was most satisf/ing to 
Pero/, for here he saw a landmark but slightl/ changed in the 
/ears since it acquired distinction. In its outwsrd aspect it 
was as in Prescott's da/. A double^well front of light-colored 
brick, with pillared porch, and an air of quiet elegance, it 
stood out among its fellows rather notabl/. Within, on the 
entrance floor, was originall/ the historian's librai/-rDom, 
which he had built on to the house, crowded to the ceiling with 
rows of manuscript copies of Spanish Stato papers, and riohl/ 
bound Tolumes, some of them of incalculable ralue. Abote 
this room, reached from it through a secret door hi4den among 
t&e books, and up a winding staircase, was the working stud/, 
where the partiall/ blind scholar, — rendered so b/ an accident 
at college, — toiled with his noctograph, or listened to his * 
secretai/'s reading of Toluminous notes copied from the auto- 
graphic despatches of the conquerors of ICe^pco imd P^rq. 
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In his dftj UmUj and otiiar portnito ambdlidied the 
libniy-iooiiii and on th« oornioe appeared Uiofle ^eroaMd 
•woide'' to whieh Thaokenj to graoioualj alludes in the 
opening of •'The Vir^nians.'' And I repeated the 
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of lii itopsBdtnoe. Hie one iword wm gallantly drawn In the aanrlot of 
the King, the olhor waa Um weapon of a brave and honored repnbliean 
soldkr. The pDeeaaeoff of the hannleaa trophy hae earned for hlmaelf a 
naaM alike blmorad in hie anoeatora* ooontij and In hie own, where genloe 
like his hae alwagrs a peaeefol weloonis.** 

Thtf were the weapons borne by the anoestors of K e s e ott 
and his wife on either side at the BatUe of Bunker Hills his 
grandfather^ Ckdonel Presootl^ the Amerioan oommander} and 
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her grandfather. Captain Linaee, oommander of the FaUanf 
one of the British warships in the engagement. 

**1 should hare liked to see thoee swords,'^ Percy mused. 

^You may see them, quite as Tliaokeray saw them,'' I 
replied to his great gratification. And I told how they are 
now displayed, crossed juet as Prescott had arranged them, on 
a wall in tiie library of ihe Massachusetts Historical Sooie^, 
in another part of the eity, to which they went after Presoott's 
death. 

Then we talked of the remarlcable work accomplished in 
this house, remarkable in its. execution as in its substance^ 
since it was done, as was all that the historian did, under the 
disadyantages of exoessiTe bedily afflictions. This work em* 
braced the composition of his '^Conquest of Peru'' and of the 
three rolumes of ** Philip the Second " unfinished at his death, 
— ^ but not that which brought him his first fame," I explained, 
obeerving that Percy was associating this house with all of 
Prescotfs liteiaiy achierements. <'He was famous when he 
moved here, in 1845, his * History of the Beign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella' having been out eight years, and his 'Conquest 
of Mexico' two years. The 'Peru' and the * Philip Second,' 
indeed, added lustre to his reputation, but neither caused the 
literary sensation which the first work of all produced. That 
sensation was occasioned not by the greater excellence of the 
* Ferdinand and Isabella,^ but by 'the publication of such a 
work from such a source. The historian's near friend, William 
H. Gardiner, — son of his old rectory preceptor. Dr. Gardiner, 
— grapliically tells the tale : 

** • Mr. Prseooti had acquired earlier no marked reputation ae an 
author. Ai a mere man of leitera hla enbetanlial merita were known only 
bf a few inUmate friende ; perhape not fully appreciated \ff them. To 
the publio he wae little known in any way. Bnt he was a prodigkms 
favorite with whatever wae moat enltivated In the eoeieiy of Boston. 
Vew men ever had ao many warmly attaohed friends. . . • When, ihera- 
foroi It came to be known that the same peraon who had eo attracted by 
an eztraordlnaiy oombfaiatkNi of oharming pereonal qoalltlee wae abool to 
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pvUMi a bookt— iBA K wm kaomi oolj a vtqr ihMt OiM Uhn tlM 
book Itnif •npMNdy— Iho fftoi oieited iho grartott niipriM, onrioii^, 
■ad llwm. Tho diqr of Ho «|)peiniieo wm looked f onraid to mm! 
talkedot It ombo, and tbon was a peifeol rash (o get ooples. Aooa- 
▼ifial fitod, f or Inataaeo, who waa far from baing a maa of loUefa,— 
fa daeJ, a peraon who laraly read a book,— goi op eariyin tho BMraJiig 
■ndwoittowaliforthoopeiihigof the pnbHeher'a diop, ao aa to seonra 
tho int eopgr. It caaM om aft Chitotaua [1887], and waa aft onoo adopted 
ae the f aahloaaUe Clhrlatmaa and New Tear*e ptoMnt of tho eeaeoa. No 
one read Hwlthonl enrpriae and dellghi. . . . Love of the aathorgave 
tho flni hnpetoa. UmI given, tho estraoidhiaijr merlta of the work dU 
■llthfMl.* 



^Iii the mnrkot at large (ho gala of the book was 
inglj rapid. In a fow monUig more oopies were sold than the 
pnUigher'e eontiaot aggumed ooold be dispoeed of in five yearg. 
< A gneoegg go brilliant had nerer before been reached in go 
ghort a time bj eny book of equal size and gravity on thia aide 
of the Atlantie^' gayg Ticknor. It brought the author before 
the pnblie^ ae Webeter grandUoqnently expreased it, like 'a 
eomet which had gvddenly l>laEed out upon the world in full 
gplendor.' Itg reception liy the critics on both aides of the, 
ocean was hardly less marked than were the popular sales. 

"This Beacon-Street houae wag identified with the last 
fourteen years of the historian's lifcu His work here was pur- 
sued through difficulties incident Ao his infirmities with the 
same thoroughness, patience, and persistency that characterized 
his earlier productions. His mode of writing waia thus de- 
scribed by one of his secretaries, in a letter to Ticknor : — 

*« * When he had deoMed upon the snl^eete to be dieeoeaed, or evente. 
tobereialedlnapartleatarehapter, he earefnllj read all that poffthm of 
hia anthorltlee, la print and auuiuioripi, bearing upon [them], . • . tak- 
fay oophma notea of eaoh authority sa he read, and marking the volume 
and page of eaeh atatoneni for future refarenee. Theee notoe I copied 
la a large, legible hand, eo that, at timee, he eonld read them, though 
BMNU lieqMMty I read them akmd to him, uatll he had Im pr eaae d them 
eomplelaly oa hIa awmory. After thie had been aooomplMied he would 
essny ssvsral dsys la sQaally d%istlBg this mental Btofender balanrii^ 
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ths ooofliotlag testimony of anthoritloa,anaQging the detaila of hianana- 
tivo, aeleoting hIa ornamenta, rounding his periods, and m ould in g the 
whoAe chapter in hie mind, aa an orator might prepare hie q^eech. Many 
of hia beet battle-aoenee, he tokl me, he had oompoeed while on horae- 
baok [when taking hie eiaroiM]. . • . When he had fully prepared hia 
chapter in ndnd, he b^gaa to dadi it off wHh rapkllty bj the see of Ua 
writing«oaae. ... Ho waa aa oaatkma in eoneeting aa he waa rq^hi in 
writing. Each word and aentenoe was earefuUy weighed and aul^ected to 
tho doeeet analyaia. If found wanting in atrength or beauty. It was 
changed and tnrned till the exact expraealon required was found, when he 
dkstated the eorreotkm which waa made by mo on hie manuaorlpt. • • • 
After the chapter had been thua carefully corrected I copied It In a laigo, 
heavy, plke-etafl hand, . • . and Mr. Praeoott then ro-perueed and re- 
coireoted It He then read again my cofqr of the original notee that he 
had taken from the authoriliee on whleh he founded hia ehapter, and from 
them prepared the remarka, quotatlona, and referenoee found In hie foot- 
notea. llieee I copied, . . . and aqr eopgr waa again and again carafu4y 
aorutlnlaed and corrected bj him.* 

M And then,'' I added, << when the matter was in type, and 
before the plates were made, it was submitted to experts for 
final inspection and ONrrection.^ 

Percy thought this the method of the true workman, and 
the description of it heightened his respect for the historian. 
Then he inquired as to that accident which caused the partial 
blindness of Prescott $ and I related the story as follows, bas- 
ing my account on the narration in Ticknor'g Life. 

**1\ wag a singular accident It happened in his junior 
year at Harvard, when he was sixteen. One day in the Com- 
mons Hall after dinner, when the college officers had left the 
taUes, some of the undergraduates indulged in louf^ frolick- 
ing. Prescott had no part in the play, but hearing a disturb- 
ance behind him as he was passing out of the hall, he turned 
his head quickly and received a blow full in the open eye from 
a crust of bread, flung at random by one of the f rolickers. He 
fell to the floor, and comrades immediately brought him to 
his father's house here in Boston. He reoovered in time snf- 
fieieotly to return to Cambridge and finish his eeniaei Bui the 
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^fwiflil WM goiM. AboQl a year and a half aftorward the 
otiier aja beoama inllamedy and waa attacked with acuta rhau- 
aaliami and thia diiaaaa pataaeatad him through the remainder 
. of hia Ufe. Twice at 

r-- """ "-- —m interrals after the first 

attack it recurred in the 
remaining e/e, accom- 
panied each time with 
total blindness. 

M Fortunately the 
sighUess eye did not mar 
Prescott's face; nor to 
common obaerration waa 
any difference between 
it and the remaining eye 
perceptible. In personal 
appearance and carriage 
he was strikingly hand- 
some. Ticknor sketches 
him as <tall, well formedi 
manly in his bearing, yet 
gentle, with light hair 
that was hardly changed 
or diminished by years, 
a clear complexion and a 
ruddy flush on his cheek 
that kept for him to the 
last an appearance of 
wiLUAM H. psftscoTT. comparatiTc youthi but^ 

abora all, with a smile that was the most abaolutely contar 
giooa' hia friend ever looked upon. No figure in the city's 
streets attracted such 'regard and good will from so many' aa 
hta. He had many and strong friendships with men of lettera 
abfoad aa in his own country. He died at sizty4wo froas 
apoplaij, the fbtal attack cdming upen hia in hia libtaiy.'' 
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Of Prescotf s other Boston homes, about which Percy nat- 
urally inquired, I could only repeat tlie descriptions which 
others haye given, for all traces of tliem were long gone. 80 
I told of the immediate predecessor of this home in which he 
lived for twenty years and more, where his literary work be- 
gan, and where fame found him. That was the house of his 
father, Judge Presoott, pictured as a fine old mansion behind 
great trees. It stood on Bedford Street, easterly of the Com- 
mon, in what is now a wholesale Imsiness quarter, thick with 
business blocks. It had other associations which rendered it 
especially dear to Prescott, for here he brought his bride, Busan 
Amory, whom he married on his twenty-fourth birthday. And 
in the self-same house, twenty-five years before, his bride's 
mother, the daughter of that British sailor at Bunker Hill, had 
been married. Tlie ** crossed swonls " were here first displayed 
in the historian's study above lifs b(K)ks. 

Betraoing our steps a few paces, we took the short cross 
street to Chestnut Street, running parallel with Beacon Street, 
where a little way down on the southerly side we came to the 
last Boston home of tliat other historian, whom John Fiske 
has pronounced '< the most deeply and peculiarly American of 
all American historians, yety at the same time, the broadest 
and moat cosmopolitan,'' — Francis Parkman (bom 1823 — died 
1893). This house was No. 50, backing nearly oppoaite the 
rear of the Prescott house, which suggested to Percy a fitting 
neighborliness of the two historians. But, as a matter of fact, 
Prescott had been dead five years when Parkman moved here. 
Parkman had, however, been living some years in this quarter, 
— on Walnut Street, where the boy Motley had lired; and he 
and Prescott had been near friends. 

I pointed out, also^ the similarity between their careers. 
Both pursued their historical investigations' in unworn fields. 
Both worked with heroic fortitude and perseveranoa under the 
hard oonditiolis of physical infirmitiea. Both were remarkably 
thorough in their preparatioB for the literary eieentioii of thait 
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■nffeted impaired right, and w«re obliged to depend nmeh upon 
otiien' cjee lor llieir reeding end in the oompoeitioii of tlieir 



TUe Ha 50 Cheetont Streefc had for na eepeoial ailraelioiiay 
ainee h waa Fta^auui'a town hooae during the laat twenlj-iiiM 
jreaia ef hie lif^ whm appeared all of the aeren Tolnmea eon- 




HOMI OP PRAMCIS PARKMAN. 

atitiitinghiaM]rnuioe and England in North America,''^ the 
gfeat work which he set out to aooomplish before he left college. 
Thejr came in this order: Part L,'' The Pioneers of France in the 
Kew World,'' paUiahed in 1861, when he had lired here a /ear; 
Ptet IL, «The JeanitSy'' in 1867, Purt IIL, <<The Discoreiy of 
the Oieal West,'' in 1869^ Ptot lY., «The Old B^me,'' in 
1874; Ptety., ^(kmi Frontenao," in 1877; Part YIL, '^Mont- 
calm and Wolfe,'' in 1884; and Part TL, «A Half Oentoiy of 
Ooniict^'* in 18ML The bseak in ehronologioal aeqnence hj 
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the puUioatioii of Part VIL before Part VI. was dne to Park- 
man's wish to make sure of the final ohaptersi the elimaxof the 
stoiy, and his fear that he might not live to complete it H^h 
pU/, howeveri this fear waa not realised. The completing 
link — Part VL — was finished soma months before his death| 
which oooorred shortly after hb aeyentieth birthda/. 

Of the interior of this house in Parkman's da/, and particn- 
larlj of the historian's stod/i his biographeri Charlea Haight 
Flamum, has given a charming sketch (and I read from mj note- 
book): 

** . . . A twilighi hoose o( sabdned colors, simplj famlahed with 
heirlooBis, and foil of ilia peace and oomfoit derived from good hoiue- 
keeplng and a qaiei spirit. Daring Ihe last yean of his life, wlien hie 
lamenem wai very UouMesome, lie mounted to his eindy on the third 
aoor by an elevator which he ooold operate by the power of his own ams. 
Hie room had a cabdued light from two windows facing the north. An 
(^Mn stove with a soft-coal lln cast a glow into the shadows ; two of the 
walls wera covered with bookshelves, the others with engraved portraits of 
historic persons. On the mantel stood some of Barye*s s t atu e t t e s of ani- 
Buds, and on the wall wero a few Indian relies he had brought from 
the Oregon TMl. ... It was simply a writer*s workshop, without any 
luxurious or ornamental appointment. He did not ^qiwove of large col- 
leotions of books In private houses, because of the trouble thqr give, and 
because such sources of information should be acoessible to students In 
public libraries. His collection consisted of about twenty-fllve hundred 
volumes, which he bequeathed to Harvard Collese ; some of these wen In- 
herited from his father. The chief featun of his library was his collectkm 
of manuscripts, which far outweighed In value all the other works. Next 
la Importance was a collection of eighty-niaa auips, and aboot fifteen 
handnd works relating to his histcrio labota. All these an now kepi 
together la Harvard GoUege llbiary aatha * Parkaum Collectkm.* ** 

Parkman's methods of work in his stud/ are described by 
the same competent hand, and I gave Percy thia condensation 
of the detailod statement^ which he contn^ted with that of 
Prcecotfs methods: 

**Ia boglaalBg a vdama he had all the docamants coacsnlag it read 
ta hfaa, the first tlsM fte the ekiet ftetana of the aabjeet While thia 
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im4Im WM In Bwwwi h« loiide. now •nd tl»n, a Aort »ot«, cr w«l W 

pMMfeforfolnnnfMnce. ... Ha oonkl not Itotw to thto wtdtog tor ^ 
■imtliMi » lionr or two per duflr In erwi hto bert hoiath, ind with tiio 
koto o« froan^t iMti, wqniring In the rawler n qnlet BMnnor, n low Toloo, 

Md a Mow ««•... . Tbmciuimm Moond mding, during which ho 

Dotal oi-eMoiy »iA«« •«* ^»^>« «« •^ ****y • •^ •^'■^ 
ottmlnaUoo WM needod o« porttono of his great »•« of doonmonto. By 

thia itow nMChod ha aeqoiiad perfect poneielon of the materiale needed 
for a ▼olama. Ha then eet to work at oompoeltlon, alwiars flnlehtng ono 
votaMo baloin toMhlng another. . . . When It came to writing or dtetat- • 
Ing tha book« ha had eaoh day'a prodnetkm aliaady arranged, proliaMy 
•oineotltoompoiedandniemoriied. He dtoUtedalamoderalopaae- 
iOMUniea holding a f aw noiea hi hia hand — without haritatlon and with 

adagiae of flnlah aeldoin laqulring any eorrectlon. At the cloee of tha 
Bonlng ha wonid Uitan to whafc had been written down, and make neoee- 
iuyohangea During the day he woold look o?ar tha oompodtkm, tor ha 
Mfor failed to Terify hlaeltaUona and anChoritlea hhnaeif, or to paMO with 
hii own hand hia notea on tha bottom of the pagea. .. . Aa the aenalttra. 
nemof hiaeyea often made It ImpoadUe for him to look at paper while 
wriUng, ha eanaed to be oonatmeled what he called hIa •gridiron* [a 
woodan frame of tha alia and Aapa of a iheet of latter paper, with Btout 

wliea llaed horiaontally acioaa It, half an toch apar^ and a moraWa back 
of thick paataboaid fitted behind themt the papur for wriUng waa placed 
between the paataboaid and tha wirea, guided by which, and uaing a black 
lead orayon, he coukl write with doaed ayea]. I>uring tha laet few yeara 
of hlallfa hia ayea allowed him to write out quite freely for diort periods 
ofthna. Thua ha waaaWa to write outbid hhnaeU, with panoU on oranga- 
aoiowd paper, tha giaatar pari of hia • Half Camoiy • and • Montcalm and 

Wdto.'" 

.Parkman'B birlhplaoe, I remarked In paaaing, was alao in 
this old West End regloa, within perKiHM fifteen minutes walk 
of this Clhestmit4atreet kouse. The house is stiU standing, on 
Allston Streeti— named for the artist Washington Ailston,— 
on the northerly slope of the hilL Percy straightway wished 
to be led to it| bat I ohecked his ardor, since it was out of our 
present route. Nor was it much of a landmark, I added, for 
the Parkmans lived there only n few years after Parkman's 
Urtk Howtfw, it is weU pteeerred end not ttnattiietiT% 
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and ia worth at least a glanoe, although in a neighborhood 
long past the << genteel '^ period. ^A finer sight," I said, 
<< would have been the house in the same neighborhood where 
much of Parkman's youth was spent That was an ample and 
stately mansion, built by Samuel Parkman, his paternal grand- 
father, which, with its deep front yard and rear terraced gar- 
den, once embellished the now shabby corner of Bowdoin Square 
and Chardon Street It disappeared in the early sixties, after 
its degradation to unlovely trade uses. It was the fortune of 
this grandfather, l^ the way, < patiently acquired in tho wise 
fiMhion of those days,' as Lowell has written, which < would 
have secured for his grandson a life of lettered ease had he not 
made the noUer choice of spending it in strenuous literary 
labor.''* 

This remark led to talk of Parkman's lineage, and I ob- 
served: ^He was strong in other ancestors. His paternal 
great-grandfather, Ebenezer Parkman, grandson of the first 
Parkman in the colony (he was Ellas, settled in Dorchester, 
now part of Boston, in 1633), was the first minister of the 
Massachusetts town of Westborough and a man of note. He 
held thb charge for fifty-eight years, and during all that period 
kept chronicles of liis time, as well as a diary, marked by quaint 
humor. One of his entries was on the death of his slave 
< Marco' : 'Dark as it has been with us, it became much darker 
about the sun-setting : the sun of Marco's life Sat' His third 
son was 'the bojr of thirteen who at Ticonderoga, in 1753, car- 
ried a musket in a Massachusetts regiment, and kept in his 
knapsack a dingy little notebook in which he jotted down what 
passed eaoh day,' as Parkman mentions in his ' Montcalm and 
Wolfe.' Another son served in the Revolution. 

^ The sixth son was Parkman's grandfather. Samuel Park» 
man came to Boston a poor boy to make his fortune; and he 
made it, becoming one of the richest men of the town. His 
son, the historian's father, was the Rev. Francia Parkman, min» 
later for thirty-six years, tiU his death is 1849, of the New 
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Forth ChxaOk of BortML Of tUi «hiiwli Pwkman's grert- 
gMt^nuid&tlMr — WilliMn, tb» ftttl^ «* *>» ^▼^ Bbenewr 
— wMoneof the origiiiid mambers, in 1712, and aflerwaid a 
roliag ddef J and BmhimI Parkman waa deacon than im 
twenty4kiea yaara. The old meetlng-liottae ia yet aUnding in 
«ha North Bud, tranaf ormed into a GalhoUo ohuioh, 

« In «hamalanial line Parkman traoed baok to the fanuraa 
BoT. John Cotton, being in direct lineage from Oottom'a m, 
the Bar. Bowland Gotten of Plymoiifli. Hia mateinal gmid- 

father waa the Bar. 
Edwaid Brookv, of 
the diiitiny"*^**^ old 
liedfoid familjr of 
that ^mme, who on the 
nineteenth of April, 
1775, 'went o^er to 
Lexington on horae 
back with hia gun on 
hit ahoolder, and in 
hia fiiU4)ottomed wig/ 
M Parkman waa a 
Boatonian of Boatoni- 
ana, for hia fMher and 
hia greatgrandfather 
were bom here, and 
Ma grandfather'a ac- 
tire life waa identified 
raANCia parkman. with the .town. He 

waa bred for the Uw, and faithfully took the Harraid Law 
School courae, after hia graduation from the college in 1844, to 
pleaM hia father; bat he nerer practiced. He began hi boj- 
hood to prepare f6r the work of hia life, nnconacioDaly at the 
atari While in college hia racationa were apent hi extended 
expeditiona into regiona of which afterward he wrote. On one 
of theee eiveditione he foUowed the tmil of Bofara the Banger 
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in hia retreat from Lake Memphremagog to the Gonnecticat 
Birer in 1759, aa he mentiona in a note in hia « Montcalm and 
Wolfe.' On another he journeyed to the month of the Hagal- 
lowi^ BiYcr into a region hitherto untrodden save l^ the foot 
of the hunter. In hia aenior year he went abroad, primarily 
for hia health, but took the opportunity to apend aereral daya 
in a 'retreat' of Paiaionate Fathera in Bome, thua gaining a 
Tiew of clerical machinery which helped him later in portray- 
ing aomeof the actiona of hia hiatoriea. 

<<Xwoyeara after graduation he made a remarkable expe- 
dition to the Bocky Mountaina, and apent aereral weeka in a 
Tillage of the Dakota or Sioux tribe, then thorough saTagea, 
living aa one of the family in the lodge of the principal chief. 
He took part in an exouraion with hia Lidian frienda bqrond 
the Black Hilla to hunt the buffalo and cut lodge-polea. On 
thia weatcm journey he alao became familiar with the life of 
the trapper, the hunter, and the Ganadian vcyageur. The 
knowledge thus gained enabled him in hia booka to picture the 
Indian as a liying thing, and to infuse actuality into hia storiea 
of border warfare. 

M But it waa acquired through expoaure and hardshipa, at 
the expense of his health, impaired earlier l^ OTcr-exertion in 
the college gymnasium. Then followed the increaaing weak* 
neaa of hia eyes, first injured in studying 1^ candlo-light in the 
early momlnga while at the Law School, when, in addition to 
hia legal atudiee, he pursued general hiatory, Indian hiatory 
and ethnology, and models of English style, having aecretly 
in view his historical writings. Upon his rstnm horn the 
Wert his health was so shattered that he waa obliged to go to 
a water-cure eatablishment in Brattleboroogh, Yennont; and 
there he dictated a record of the expedition to hie companion 
on it, his cousin Quinoy A. Shaw. 

<* This was his <The Oregon trail ; or, A Summer Journey 
Out of Bounda.' It was published firrt as a aerial in the 
JSjUehm^ocker Ma^amims, in 1847. It i^peared in book iatm 
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two jrears latei and in ooune of tuao took its place m one of 
tlio BOft popular stories of trmyeL Meanwhile, in 1848, he 
bsgaa his first historical work, the 'History of the Ckmspiraoj 
of Pontiac^' and through much suffering managed to completo 
it two and a half years later. Its puUioation in 1851 first 
fare Um rank as a historian. 

^In 1856 Parkman published his first and only work of 
fiction. This was 'Vassal Morton/ which, like Motley's first 
noreli fell flat For the next half dosen or more years his 
physical condition made litoraiy work impossible. Accordingly 
he devoted himself to horticulture at the rural countiy seat 
which he had established in 1854 beside Jamaica Pond, then 
on the outskirts of the eiiy. This arooation was pursued with 
such ardor and skill that he introduced to the countiy many 
attractiTe plants, among them new Tarieties of the lily and the 
poppy. Subsequent^ he wrote one of the most useful books 
on the rose and its cultiyation. His success in this field also 
led to his appointment to the professorship of horticulture in 
Harrard UniYersity. 

''Although it was fully nine years aftor the appearance of 
his norel when he was enabled to publish the initial yolume 
of his histories, the purpose to do honest historical writing 
was nerer off his mind. In spito of %11 the hindrances bci* 
dent upon ill health, his material was gathered with pains* 
taking cars^ Eyety theme which he treated was studied on 
its own ground. 

"In Canada the histories as they appeared excited entho- 
siasm. McOill University of Montreal gave him his LL.D. 
tea years before Harrard conferred similar honor upon him. 
In Quebec a new township was named for him, and his por^ 
trait was placed in the Library of Parliament at Ottawa.^ 
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XV. 

OVER BEACON HILL. 

Home of Riohaid H. DsaSi Uis poet.— Stoiycf his publioatSoo ef Biy- 
snt*s ** ThsnaiopsU.** — The younger Ilaiia. — Alio Bates. — Heniy 
Child Merwin.— Qyms A. Bartol. — Chariee Frmnole Adane, eeuior. 
^T. B. Aldrioh*e hill homea. — Wmiam Ellery Chaaning end hie 
worlt. — Meigerei Deleod. — Wlllism D. Howelle. — The Alootte. 
Plnolaiey Siraei. ^Origin of ''The Hanging of the Oaae.** — Homee 
of George B. HUUvd, Edwin P. Whipple, Edwin D. Mead, Looiee 
Imogen Ooiuey. —The poet Fweons. 

Orossino to the other side of Chestnut Street I pointed to 
the house numbered 43, where once lired the poet Richard 
Henry Dana (bom 1787 — died 1876). 

**0\k^ no^" I corrected my friend, ^he was not the Dana 
who wrote ^Two Years Before the Hast' So your father 
thinks that a fine book ? He shows his appreciation of good 
work. You're mixing the Danas up. The poet Dana was 
the fMher of ihe sailor-stoiy Dana. The poet was that Dana 
who wrote the * Buccaneer' away back in the twenties, which, 
on its re*appearance on the other side of the Atlantic^ Chris- 
topher North compared f ayorably with < Old Grimes ' of Crabbe, 
the < Peter Bell' of Wordsworth, and 'The Aneient Mariner' 
of Coleridga His was H^ ItUe Man, that unique little 
periodical, also of the twenties, to which Bryant and other 
poetical lights of that day contributed, while be wrote most of 
the prose. It started in 1826 and ran through only six num- 
bers, then stopped for lack of patronage: Its owner had ac- 
quired in the Tenture 'the experience^ not uncommon in the 
higher walks of American literature,' as Dnyckinck well put 
it, 'that if an author would write as a poet and phaosopher, 
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and pabUah m * genttemui, he must pay aa wdl aa eompoae.' 
TliiDga haT0 changed somewhat ainoe that da/.'' 

Then I told of Dana'a oooapanoy of this house for more 
than toKtj yean, and of his death here at the adranoed age of 
ninety-one^ the last of his oontemporariea. I tried to piotore 
the interior of the house in his time. The atmosphere of 
books fareaihed less of the literary workshop than of the 
serene abode ef the leisurely man of letters. The walls of the 
▼arioas rooms were hung with paintings hj Allston, who was 
Dana's hrother^-law through his second wife, and cousin 
through his first marriage. Among other portraits was one of 
Dana's ftither, Giief Justice Dana, in gown and bands. There 
was a smaUer one of the poet himself, t^ William M. Hunt 
In the library stood a bust of Allston. 

«The work that brought Dana his fame," I obserred, 
«was mostly accomplished before be came to this house, 
although he was then under fifty. His first book which in- 
eluded <the Buccaneer/ was published in 1827; his second, 
repeating his poems with some of his prose writings added, in 
1883L That was two years before this became his city home." 
During his first ten years here he was deUrering his scholarly 
lectures on Shakspere's characters, about the country and in 
the colleges. His collected works in two Tolumes came out 
in 1800, almost thirty years befoie the close of his life, and 
prored to be his last publication. It is a melancholy fact that, 
of Dana's Tarious literaiy Tentures, only the Shakspere lectures 
were remuneratiTe) nor were they really popular. And yet^ 
as was remarked after his death, the critics almost uniformly 
placed a higji Tulue on them as contributions to the intellectual 
wealth of the conntiy. It waa simply that the community 
waa then not up to their standard." 

SpeaUng of Bryant in connection with The Idle Manf re- 
minded me of the droumstances of the first publication ef his 
^ Thanatqpsis," which he composed in his nineteenth year; 
8o I rdated it in this wise^ adopting a Torsion giyen after 
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Daaafa deall^ and differing, somewhat^ from the earlier ao* 
eoant 

^Dana waa one of the dub of gentlemen wIkh about 1814, 
succeeded Tudor in the N^rth Ameriean MevieWf and he became 
associated with his cousin, Edward T. Channing, in editing it 
One day Willard Phillips, a member of the dub^ who after^ 
ward became a Judge of probate^ brought to the editor's room 
several poems, some of which, he said, were written by a 
young friend of his in the country named Biyant One was 
'Thanatopsis,' and another <The Fragment,' subsequently re- 
named <The Entrance to a Wood.' Both Dana and Chaiming 
were struck with these poems, particularly the 'Thanatopais'; 
and Dana dedared that no author on this side of the Atlantic 
could haye written them. They must haTS been written l^ a 
poet of experience, he said. Phillips then intimated that 
young Bryant wrote *Tae Fragment,' and his father the 
< Thanatopsis.' Thereupon Dana pronounced both poems 
admirable, but said that the father was the greater of the two 
men. 'Thanatopsis' was published in the North American 
of Norember, 1817, and <llie Fragment' later, — the author 
leceiying no compensation for either. 

<<Some time afterward,^ hearing that the dder Bryant was a 
member of the State Senate, Dana walked over from Cam* 
bridge, where he was then living, to the Boston State House 
to make the <<new poefs" acquaintance. He found a man of 
affairs, strong, clear, dedded, but not one of sentiment; and 
a few minutes' conversation satisfied him that the senator 
could not hare written such a poem as 'Thanatopsis.' After 
this interview it was admitted that the first statement was eoi^ 
rect — that the young man wrote both poems. 

^The publication of these verses," I added as a sequel to 
this story, '' brought Btyant the invitation to deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at Cambridge in 1821 ; and'TheAges' was * 
the result On this occasion he was Dana's guest in Cam* 
htidge. While there he prepared a new edition of his poems 
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i nm a tt up to that time, and it wm then that he changed 
<Tfaaiiatcq;wia' to the foim to which it afterward held. The 
inftimaef thitt began be t ween the two poets continued through 
life, maintained hf frequent exchange of Tisits and a regu- 
lar eorretponience. Biyaat^ when an editor, in his torn 
published Dana's earlier poems. These were 'The Dying 
Baven/ and 'The Husband and Wife's OraTC,' which first 
appeared in tbs Jfais York Eeview and JihmuBun MagiumB 
iBl82K. 

''Dana was a Ugh-bred American^" I concluded. "Hb 
gtandfktheri Bichard Dana, was a distinguished lawyer, and 
leader on the American side in the BcTolutionary period. 
His father, Francis Dana, was secretary of legation to France 
with John Adams, commissioner to Russia lator in the Bevolu- 
tion, and afterward chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. His mother was a daughter of William Ellery 
<rf Rhode Island, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
another daughter of whom became the mother of William 
EHeiy Channing. Dana was bom in Cambridge, and spent 
his early youth in Newport He was at Harvard in the class * 
of 1808. Although trained for the law, he soon became 
conyinced that he was unfitted for legal life; thereupon he 
took up literature seriously as his profession. He gradually 
withdrew from the aetiTC world af^r the early death of his 
wife. Seclusion and natoral scenery were always his choice. 
Throughout his mature life he spent large portions of each 
year fay the seashore^ at first in his cottage at Klthant ; then at 
his 'old gray mansion' on the bluff at Manchester*by-the-sea. 
He noTtr crossed the ocean.'* 

The seoond Richard H. Dana (bom 1815— died 1882), he 
of the MTwo Tears Before the Mast,'* liTcd for a time in 
BostOB, but he was longest identified with Cambridge. At 
this pointy however, we drifted into talk of his work. Taking 
up the storyi I told how "Two Years Before the Hast" was 
wiUtsa from a Jonmalof his esperiences and obsenrattoos 
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which he kept during a Yoyage around Cape Horn to the 
western coast and back in the late thirties. 

"The Toy age," my narrative ran, "was in a Boston brig on 
which, in a spirit of adventure, Dana had shipped as a com- 
mon sailor, a sea voyage having been prescribed for him when 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, on account of some trouble with 
his eyes. The book gave a trae account of a sailor's life in the 
golden days of the merchant marine in a style fresh and 
animated. But it was rejected by publisher after publisher, 
till Dana finally sold it to the Harpers for a pittance of two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Ito success was immediate, and it 
proved a little mine to its publishers, the sales being continu- 
ous for years. It was republished in England, translated into 
various languages, adopted by the British Admiralty Hoard for 
distribution in the English navy, and became as popular in the 
forecastle as in tlie libraries ashore. Nearly thirty years after * 
ito first appearance, Dana having prudently reserved the copy- 
^*^<right in his own name, the book was issued in a new edition 
with an additional chapter, < Twenty-four Years After.' This 
met a reception almost as flattering as the first one." I spoke 
also of Dana's "The Seaman's Friend," republished in Eng- 
land ak " The Seaman's Manual," which followed close upon 
the first successes of "Before the Mast," and took similar 
rank, although it was not so iK>pular. 

" Dana wrote other noteblo things," I added, " and became 
an authoritative writer on international law; but this first 
book gave him his lasting popular fame. His ' To Cuba and 
Back,' published in 1859, was in the same felicitous style. He 
shone in the profession of law which his father abandoned, 
although his tastes were strong for literature. He became a 
foremost advocate especially in admiralty cases. In tlie early 
years of his practice be was a ' Conscience' Whig' and a ' Free , 
Soiler,'' and defended the fugitive slaves Simms and Bums 
and the rescuers of Shadrac, another fugitive slave, here in 
Boston. . Unlike his father he was an extensive travder 
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afavotd. H« died tuddeiilj in Bome^ from pnemnoiiiay and 
WM buried in the oemeteiy al Porto Pia near the graireo of 
Keali and Shelly.'' 

Direeiing Poroj'a attention down the ttreeti I pointed 
toward a snog, old-etyle lioiifle facing a cross street— West 
Cedar Street^ 1^ name — which I told him was the home of 
Arlo Bates (born in East ICaohias, Me., 1850-) norelist and 
poet, best known, perhaps, by his "The Philistines^'^ <<The 
Puritans,'' and '« Under the Beech Tree.'' « Nearby, on West 
Cedar Street, in a quainter row of houses (No. 3)," I added, 
« lires Henry Childs Herwin (bcm in Pittsfield, Mass., 1853—), 
one of the small group of high ranking modem American essay- 
ists, a master of English, some of whose best work is seen in 
his rugged essays on ' Tammany,' his terse biographical studies 
of Aaron Burr and Thomas Jefferson, and his < Bead, Track, 
and Stable,' which brings the American horse to the fore." 

Now we resumed our walk, passing up Chestnut Street, 
and in a few moments were before No. 17, the long-time home 
of Qyrus A. Bartol (bom 1813 — died 1900), the preacher and 
essayist, whose portrait-eulogies of contemporaries, delicate^- 
subtie, keen, haTO been called the finest work of this kind yet 
done in America. This quaint house, high set, with broad old- 
fashioned fagade^ and antique entrance door flanked 1^ four 
slender pillars, Percy declared to beT unique among the choice 
old dwellings of the neighborhood. An atmosphere of great 
comfort and serenity perraded the interior. From the broad, 
deep entrance hall, with antique furnishings, a stately stair- 
case ascended. On the second floor was the study, a suni^ 
room, with books and pictures and wide open fireplace set with 
ancient andirons. Other ample rooms open from the halls, 
en the walls of which hung paintings by Dr. -Bartd's artist 
daughter. 

It was all most interesting to Pen^ when he had gaibeied 
the full stoiy of the house s that Dr. Bartol had occupied it as 
Us eity home frcn near the beginning of his ministry back in 
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1836^ till his death at eighty^yen ; that here he found his 
wife, whom he married in 1838, — the estimable woman con- 
nected by blood or marriage with w three worshipping genera- 
tions, and with as many ministers " of the old West Church in 
Boston, which was his own pulpit from 1837, first as coUeague 
then as successor of Charles Lowell, f atiier of the poet LowelL 
In the sunny study here was done most of the work which has 
given Bartol his peculiar place in our literature, books of 
essays mainly, of a style quite his own, dazzling in illustra- 
tion and metaphor, issued at intervals through a period 
of thirty years. Perqr here learned that Dr. Bartol came 
from Maine, where he was bom in the littie seaport town of 
Freeport^ was a schoolboy at Portland, and a student at 
Bowdoin, graduating in 1832. Then he came to Harvard, and 
his life-long identification with Boston began a few years 
after his graduation from the Divinity School in 1835. He 
was the last of the famous group of Boston transoendentalists. 
A house next to Dr. Bartol's was pointed out as the meeting- 
place of the Boston Radical Club, in the sixties and seventies, 
of which for a time Emerson and others of his kind were 
shining lights. And in this same house earlier lived for a few 
years Mrs. Julia .Ward Howe before she had written that stir- 
ring war-lyric •« The Battle Hymn of the Bepublic." 

At the head of Chestnut Street we turned into Walnut 
Street, and so crossed up to Mt. Yeraon, the next hill^treet 
parallel with Beacon. And here, taking the downward slope, 
we passed in review a succesion of literary landmarks. In the 
line of London-like dwellings on the north side, with deep 
front yards separating them from the public walk, the upper- 
most (No. 57) first claimed attention. For this was long the 
town house of Charles Francis Adams, senior (bora 1807 — 
died 1886), son of one President of the United States and 
grandson of another. It was not, however, so distinctively a 
literary beacon as the others, for the work which Mr. Adams 
did in literature,— the editing of the Diaty and the ten 
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Tolnmes of the works of his grandfather, President John 
Adams, and the Letters of his grandmother, Abigail Adams, 
with his memoir of her, — was done, for the most part, at the 
anoestral seat in Qninoy. Still, as associated somewhat inti- 
mately with his career in statesmanship, it was interesting. 

Mr. Adams died in tliis house, I remarked. He had reached 
his eightieth y^, but his public career had closed fourteen 
years before with the accomplishment of the Oeneva Award, 
which fitly followed upon his estimable service as American 
minister to England during the Ciril War. And I mentioned, 
by the way, that he was a natiTe of Boston, bom eighteen' years 
before his father became President His birthplace was a little 
mansion which stood where now is the Hotel Touraine at the 
comer of Tremont and Boylston streets ; and he was baptized 
hj Balph Waldo Emerson's father. 

The next house below (Ko. 55), with its classic entrance 
door, was most engaging to Percy when he was told that this 
was Thomas Bailey Aldrich*s city home. Seldom, he thought, 
had poet been more happily lodged. The house seemed to him 
a poetically fit successor to the poet's boyhood home in his 
grandfather's mansion down in Portsmouth. Inside the prom- 
ise of the exterior was fulfilled. The library, from floor to 
ceiling lined with books, some of rare editions, some in exquisite 
bindings, with the poet's desk of antique pattern in a comforta- 
ble oomer, was on the drawing-room, or second, floor. Off from 
the deep entranoeJiall opened the hospitable dining-room whose 
walls might tell of many a dainty feast, and sparkling table- 
talki about the mahogany of the gracious and cheery host 

^ What of Aldrioh's published works have been written in 
this house it is hard to tell," I replied to Percy's questions, 
M for he has often published long after he has composed. His 
habit of holding a poem or a story till it is fashioned quite to 
his satisfaction is one of his most marked characteristics. Once 
he was asked by the managing editor of a daily newspaper to 
wrtoe an editorial article for the next morning's issue, upon an 
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eminent man of letters and intimate contemporary of his, who 
had just died. He could not possibly do it, he protested. It 
was hopeless for him to attempt to write within a definite time- 
limit Nor could he let an article go from his hands till he 
had worked it out thoroughly. < Why,' he exclaimed, taking 
a manuscript page from a pigeon-hole of his desk, < here's a 
poem I wrote I can't say how long ago^ and Pre been hold- 
ing it till the right word comes to me in place of one 
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which is not right When that word comes I'll let the little 
thing go.' 

^George Parsons Lothrop has related that when Aldrich 
was once invited to write something for a soldier's reunion, he 
declined because he could not stir himself .up to the occasion; 
but the Tory day after the reunion, the strain being relaxed and 
the mood coming, he wrote the tender war-eulogy ' Spring in 
New England/ which appears in his volume 'Flower and 
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Thon.' Anottier Ulvstnitloii of bit moods Lftthiqp hao giToa 
in lepeoliiig this whimfiod ramark of his : — ' Pto got % stoiy 
midor waj tluii promitoi wdL Bat just m my peoplo weio in 
tlM midat of a ilonrishing ooaTomtion thejr ftopped. No one 
of thim would aaj a things ind then the/ siti while Tre been 

kept waiting a ooaple 
of weeka for tlie next 
apeeoht' 

MAldrioh'smodeof 
work ia not method!- 
eal. That ia^ he ia not 
like tboae proaaio aonla 
who oan ait them- 
aelToa down to their 
deska at a given honr 
and minute each daji 
and write till a giren 
hour and minute^ pro- 
dooing a given num- 
ber of thouaand worda 
with irritating regi^ 
larity. He writea aa 
hia mood ia^ aometimea 
one part of the daji 
aometimea another^ 
produdng more or leaa 
aa the apirit movea. 
8o he ia never tereloM 
in hia workmanahip. It ia alwaya ezquiaite in fonn and 
flniah.'' 

The laat hooae in thia row of dwellinga waa identified with 
William EUeiy Ohanning (bom 1760— died 1842), it baring 
been the home of that remarkable man during the latter yeara 
of YiiM life. Aa we tarried before it Peniy f oUowedi evidently 
witii keen intereat^ the aketoh I outlined of the great divine'a 
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and the maiuMr of hit work whioh made so strong an 
inpraasioii and eierted so wide an influenoe upon hit time. 

MChanning's Beaton liome," I lelated, << wato the Meoea of 
aU aorta and wwiditiiTftf of men. He was aooeaaiUe to all 
eonofa. Young men, poor men, unknown men, it has been 
■aid, eooM Tiail him, and 'find him aa ready to talk with them 

with the Euro- 
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pean mwanU 'and 
British noblemeui 
who^ so soon as they 
landed in Boston, 
would find their 
way' to his study. 
Slight of frame, fra- 
gile, from his young 
manhood nerer en- 
joying a full day of 
unimpaired vigor, he 
pursued his work 
with unflagging eon- 
staney. Here is the 
story of an ayerage 
day of his Boston 
life," and I read 
from my notetebk 
the following eonden- 



satiou which I had made from the pages of the biography of 
him by his eminent nephew, William Henry Ghanning: 

•« • Tbs sun Is Just rlrfng, and Um llrwi are wsrccly lighted, when, with 
rapid step, Dr. Cbannlng enters his siwiy. He han boon wskof nl auring 
■any hours, his brain teeming, and, under the excttemeni of his moratng 
bstiL helongi 10 uss the earlloit mmiient« for work. ... Ilta flret set Is 
10 write down the thoughts whieh hs?e boon given In his TlgllH ; next, hs 
madi a ohaptsr or dknu In Orlwbaoh»s sdiUon of the Greek Tescsment | 
and after a quidk glaaoe over the Dewopapers of the dsy, hs takss hhi 
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U^ rapast Momiiig prsyen f oUow, and then he retfans to his stndy- 



•« «If he is reeding, you will et onoe notice thie poeiiUerity, thet he 
stodies pen In head, end the! hie book le crowded with folded eheete of 
peper, which oontlnually multiply, ss tnine of thought are soggeated. 
Theee noiee are rsre^ quotations, but chie^y queetk>ns and answen, 
qnalificationB, eondenaed atatementa, germa of intereating vlewa; and 
when the rolnine la finiahed, th^ are earefoUy aelected, arranged, and 
under dlatlnot heeda, placed among other papers In a secretary. If he la 
writing, unleee UMkfaig preparation for the pulpit or for publication, the 
aame ptooeaa of aoeumulating noiee le continued, which, at the end of 
eaoh day, or week, are also filed. . . • When a topic la to be treated at 
length . . • thJBae notee are oonaulted, ... and then, with treaauree of 
memoiy orderly arranged. Dr. Channing fuaee and recasts hie gathered 
orea under the warm impulee of the moment. . . . With flying pen he 
makee a rough draft of att he intends to say, on sheeU of paper folded 
lengthwiae, leavii^ half of each page bare. He then reada orer what he 
haa written, and hi the yacant half page enppUee defecta, atrlkee out 
rednndancee, hidicatee the needed qualificationa, modifies expreaaiona. 
Hius sure of hia thought and aims, and oonaclentlonsly prepared, he 
abendffnff himself to the ardor of oompoeition. ... 

** * By noon Dr. Chaanlng*e power of etudy and writing la wpmlL and 
he seeks the freeh air. . . • After dinner he llee for a time upon the eofa, 
and waUca again, or drivee Into the country. Sunset ... he keepeaa a holy 
eeason, looking from upper windows whioh command wide praepecte. . • . 
During the winter twilight he llkee to be aOent and alone. After teahe 
usually listene for an hour or more to reading. • . • Tlien gueetaoome In, 
atrangera to be Introduced, earnest reformere seeking hia ^mpatlqr or 
adrioe, famOter acqualnlancee with intereeting toplce of the day. ... On 
other oocaelons a parly of eelect friende gather In hie rooma by taiTltatlon, 
Utt the purpoBS of unfolding some great subject of speculative or praetkial 
Intsreat, not la the way of dieouerion so much as oolloquy.* 



« Dr. Bartdl, his intimate friend and near neighbor (Dr. Bar- 
tol's Cheatnut-Street estate opened, at the rear, nearly opposite 
Ohanning's house), piotursa him during his later years, in figure 
shorty slender, thin with * scaroe more thai) a hundred pounds 
of flesh' dothlng < in him the informing souL' When he went 
out he waa obliged to wrap his weak ohest in many a oorering 
agftinst the damp and eold, and he was often 'only aUe to paoe 
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«p tnd down on Um sidewalk before hie dwelling in the eun, 
till hie elowly moving form beoeme one of the sighte of Boe- 
too.' A qiminter pioture is this 1^ Longfellow, «He weue a 
Une eamlet wrapper, 8ilTer4»wed speotaeles, a shawl round his 
neokt and an enormous hat^ eoming down orer his eyes.' 

« Channing lost his health through his asoetio praotioes and 
his passion for study, when tutor of a group of boys in a family 
at Biohmond/Va., just after his graduation fiom Harvard, in 
his nineteenth year (1798> Aooording to his biographer, he 
was absorbed in teaching through the day, and passed most of 
the night in study, usually remaining at his desk till two or 
three o'olook in the morning, and sometimes till daylight 
Meanwhile, to the end that he might oreroome effeminaoy, 
. after the manner of the Stoics, he accustomed himself to sleep 
en the bare floor, and would spring up at any hour of waking 
to walk about in the cold. With the same purpose, he made 
experimento in diet and was rigidly abstemious, while he ne- 
glected exercise for too close application. Thus an originally 
flne constitution was broken, and from that time till his death 
he was battlbg against disease. 

"He came to Boeton in 1803 and early made his pulpit in 
the old Federal Street church, widely famous thruugh his won- 
derful preaching, which displayed unusual independence of 
Blind for that day, lofty purposeC'and ripe scholarship. His 
church was always crowded, and to «hear Channing preach' 
became one of the chief attractions of the town to visiting 
■trangers. His voice was marvelous. Bartol has described it 
as having 'more in it of the violin than the flute^ yet with 
liquid notes such as Wilhehnj or Joachim can fetch from the 
strings, and with an habitual rising inflection, rather tiian ca- 
daice, at the end of the sentence, which seemed to raise every 
hearer to the skies. It melted and resounded, was dear when 
it whispered, and a clarion when it rang.' 

« He was first brought into general notice throughout the 
oountrj hy his published anti-war sermons in 1819-'lflp Bub- 
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sequently his reviews and otiier contributions to literature ex- 
tended his reputation among literary men alwoad. On all 
questions and reforms which accorded with his principles he 
was outspoken, unmoved by popular applause or criticisuL He 
died at Bennington, Yt, while on a journey for his health, after 
a service of nearljf forty years in his Boston pulpit, and was 
buried at Mount Auburn, in Cambridge. Hie monument over 
his grave, which his church erected, was designed by Washing- 
ton Allston (whose first wife was Channing's sister Ann), and 
Qeorge Ticknor wrote the inscription for it This records him as , 
' h<mored throughout Christendom for his eloquence and cour- * 
age in maintaining and advancing the Oreat Causes of Truth, 
Beligion, and Human Freedom.' 

Channing was also closely identified with Newport, Rhode 
Island, his birthplace. There he spent most of his summers, 
and his love for the old sea^eide town was constant throughout 
his life. 

Crossing to the opposite side of the street, we took a look 
at the house numbered 57, the home of Margaret Deland 
(bom 1857—) whose reputation in tiie modem literary world 
was established by her first novel ^ John Ward, Preacher." 
This house attracted Percy's attention before he understood 
that it was a landmark on our list, from the peculiar fashion 
of its fagade. The long windows extending across the entire 
front at the first story, and the glass extension along the roof 
line, betokened, he thought, an artisf s home ; and the refine- 
ment of its setting, a prosperous artisf s home. And when he 
learned whose house it was, he remarked gallantiy that his 
surmise was oorreot, for Mrs. Deland is an artist of tiie pen 
instead of the brush. He confessed that he had not himself 
read her stories, but he had heard his father (who^ as they 
say in England, « took in " the Atlantie) jipeak of her work as 
superior; and surely his father ought to know for he was the * 
president of a reading-dub at home. I explained that the 
expanse of windows was to open the house to the sunlight 
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and to ehtar tha indoor gardeiiii for Mn. Deland is in wdent 
odliTAtor of ftowen, aopecUUy of jooqailsi of which it hat 
hir oiiftan to giTO oshibilioiis and tales in their bloieom- 
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ing eeaaoDi tn the benefit of some charity or philanthropio 
■daaion. 

«Thia is Mrs. Deknd's town home,'* I remarked. <<The 
open seasons are spent in her eoontry home in Kennebnnkporti 
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Maine. There a considerable portion of her later work has 
been composed, but it has generally been finally shaped for 
publication in her work-room here. Although her topics are 
New England ones, she is not a New Englander. She was 
bom in Peunqrlraniay educated in New York, and only came 
to New England in her maturity. She was bom Margaret 
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Wade Campbell Her father was a merchant in Allegheny, 
her mother a daughter of a United States army officer. Both 
paients died when she was a child, and she was brought up 
in an uncle's family. She was a school girl at 'Pelham's 
Priory,' an English-like boarding schobl at New Bochelle,^ 
New York, and later stodied designing in the Cooper Union, 
New York City. 

«It was not until. after her remoTal to Boston, and she 
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bad become Mn. Deland, tbal ber flnt appeamnoe in liten- 
tore was made^ and this was with a Toliune of poems. It was 
«Tbe Old Ckyrden and Other Verses,' pablished in 1886. The 
critics receired it kindly. The following year <John Ward, 
Preacher/ appeared, almost simultaneously, it happened, with 
'Robert Elsmere,' of similar character. Accordingly the two 
were not infrequently considered together. * Sidney,' in some 
respects stronger than the first Tenture, came two years later, 
after running as a serial in the AtlatUie ; and four years after- 
ward, * Philip and His Wife.' Meanwhile some short stories 
were successfully published. Like others who have made the 
surest reputations Mrs. Deland writes slowly, with painstaking 
rerision, and lets her creations go forth only when they are 
fully fashioned to ber satisfaction, without regard to the time 
consumed in their fashioning." 

Now we turned into Louisburg Square, taking the lower 
side of the enclosed green with its lofty trees and little 
weather worn statues, that We might pass the house (No. 4) 
which William Dean Howells (Jbom at Martin's Ferry, Ohio, 
1837 — ) occupied for a few seasons in the late serenties, wheni 
be was a Bostonian, and editing the AUantio; and near by 
(Na 10) the last Boston home of Louisa M. Alcott, where her 
father, Bronson Alcott, died. Thence we crossed to quaint 
Pinckney Street, an old-time haunt of Boston literary folk. 
Taking the upward grade and the south side, our first land- 
mark was the bouse Na 62, where long dwelt George Stillman 
Hillard (bom in Machias, Me., 1808 — died in Longwood, near 
Boston, 1870), one of the most scholarly of that brilliant 
coterie who sustained the literary leadership of Boston in the 
seoond third of tiie nineteenth century. 

<<Hillard's publications * between covers,'" I remarked as 
we paused for a moment here, ''are but a small part of his 
literary accomplishment His career began simultaneously in 
letters and in law, and he achicTcd equal distinction in both 
among his eoatemporarics. He began practice in the early 
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thirties, as a partner with Charles Sumner, and at the same 
time took up the work of an editor, critic, and essayist He 
had the name of the purest classical scholar of his generation 
in the Boston bar. Among his earliest extended undertakings 
was the Boston edition of Spenser's Poetical Works in five 
Tolumes, published in 1839, with his critical introdudaon and 
notes, which were accepted as models of Uteraxy thought and 
execution. But his reputation in the widest field was gained 
by the 'Hillard's Readers,' those carefully edited resding 
books for schools, issued about 1850, which instilled a lore of 
good literature, and a knowledge of the best English writers to 
generations of American school boys. Afterward these readers 
were used in the schools of Brazil, by order of Dom Pedro^ 
to give their pupils the best idea of the English language. 

« His * Six Months in Italy,' published in 1847, with its 
charm of diction, passed quickly through sereral editions, 
unusual with American books of that day, and was repub- 
lished in England. Hillard was Boston bred, although a 
native of Maine. He was also a Harvard man, class of 1828, 
and in later years a Phi Bete Kappa orator. 

'< This was Hillard's home from 1848 till a few years before 
his death. He had previously occupied a house a few doors 
above," and we stepped up to No. 64, " which is especially in- 
teresting as that from which Hawthorne sent his unique note 
to James Freeman Clarke engaging the good minister to many 
him to Sophia Peabody, but naming neither place nor day. It 
ran in this wise," — and I read : 

«* Kg. M Pixckkst STttssT, 

BotTOJf, JVLT, ISIS. 

Jfy IlMf BiT, —Though perMmally a stranger to you, I am abool to 
requeii of yoa the greatest favor which I can receive from any man. I 
am to be marrM to Mlis Sophia FMbody ; and it is our matnal desire 
that you should perform the ceremony. Unleaa it should be decidedly ^ 
a rainy day, a carriage will call for yon at hall-past eleven o*ckwk In 
the locenoQU, Very respectfully yours, 

KATHAvni* HAwmoank** 
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^ The PeAbodys were than liring in Boeton, and were friends 
and pnriahionen of Dr. Clarke : so the minister probably knew 
all about the eoming event Hillard was an intimate friend of 
both Hawthorne and the Peabodj family. Hawthorne had 
recently withdrawn from the commnnity of Brook Farm, in the 
then ooontiy town of West Boxboryi now a part of Boston 
eityi— the scenes by the way, of his «Blithedale Bomanoe.' 
The marriage'took pkee on the ninth of July, at' the home of 
the Psabodys in West Street^ the site of which was long since 
eorered with shops, and Hawthorne took his bride to the 
«01d Kanse' in Ckmcoid. It is said that Hawthorne and 

Clarke nerer met again in life $ 
bat Clarke performed the last 
rites at the borial of the ro- 
mancer.'* 

Onr next point of Interest 
was a house a little abore^ the 
home of Edwin Doak Mead 
(bom 184&— ) editor of the 
N0W England Maytusine^ and 
the developer of the far*reaeh- 
ing ^Old South'' system of 
historical work for the instruc- 
timi of youth in genuine Ameri- 
can history, by methods most 
•ngaging, — a monument of 
patriotic and intelligent en- 

towiN MtAo dearor. ^Mead is of Kew 

Hampshire Urth,'' I chatted 
^ He was bom in Chesterfield on the Conneoiiout Biyer, 
the son of a farmeri and near by, in Bratdeboro^ on the 
Vermont side of the river, lived during his boyhood his cousins, 
the Head boji and girls, who in after years became^ one^ the 
distinguished sculptor, Larkin O. Head, another, the architect, 
William K Mead| and coo of the girls, the wife of William 
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D. Howells. Young Mead got what education he could from 
the viUage school and through the reading of many books; and 
il length came to Boston, to toke a clerkship in the<01d Comer 
Bookstore,' at that time Tioknor & Vields's. So soon as he was 
able» however, he left business and went abroad, to acquire a 
more liberal education, in German and English universities. 
Then he took up the literary lif ^ which he has since followed, 
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along the way concerned much in wholesome philanthropic, 
educational, reform, and civic matters, as becomes the good 
citizen. His most notable published works, all practical ccm- 
tribtttions to literature, are his • Martin Luther : a Study of the 
Beformation,' « Outline Studies of Holland,' and «Bepresentar 
tive Govemment'" 

Continuing along tiie narrow street, we passed one of the 
earlier Boston homes of the Alcotts, a narrow-faced house with 
lof^ stoop (Na 80). K was occupied l^f the ftofly in louisa's 
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young woanaiilioodf and wm the aoene of some of her early 
•tnigglee in authorship; also of a stoxy, somewhat pathetie, 
whieh I would resenre for telling in Conooid, I remarked as we 
walked ligr. Then we oame upon another poef s former home. 
This was the modest little house Na 1^ oocupied hy Louise 
Imogen Ghiinqr (bom in Boston, 1861 — ) when preparing her 
fourth book of poems, whioh appeared in 1900. Andat Perqr's 
bidding I reoalled Miss Guinej's delioatel j refined work, best 
eharaeterised in a stansa from some rerses of the older Boston 
poet» Dr. Thomas W. Parsons, written «'0n Beading n Book of 
Poems " Iqr heri whioh I quoted : 

. ««Noi for ett ejes thoM lorely lines: 
Too deep the mneic of her art ; 
Te( erenr soiil thai reads, diTlnes 
A touch thai tramhles from the !•«•>« *• 



^'Her first Tolume struck a note which the critics wel- 
comed," I said. ''This was <8ongs at the Start,' published in 
1884. Three years later appeared ' The White Sail, and Other 
Poems' of stronger and richer fiber. Five years later came 
< A Boadside Harp : a Book of Verses'; the next year, 'Eng- 
land and Yesterday ' ; and then ' The Martyr's Idyl, and Shorter 
Poems.' Between these poetical collections appeared little vol- 
umes of her prose^ including 'Patrins,' a collection of essays 
marked fay the true pbetic touch. Miss Ouiney is the daughter 
of n soldier of the Ciril War, General P. B. Guiney. She 
graduated from the GonTcnt (rf the Sacred Heart, in Prori- 
dence^ Bhode Island, and began writing at once, publishing first 
in Boston periodicals. She has spent much time abroad in the 
doee and ardent study of Old World classics on their native 
soil" 

"Who was T. W. Parsons 7 " Pen^ aaked. "I confess his 
name is quite new to me." 

''Thomas William Parsons (bom in Boston, 1819— died in 
Soituat^ 18i»X aooording to Oh^rlee Sliot Korton's dictum, 
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was one of the three most eminent lovers and disciples of Dante 
in America, the other two being Longfellow and Lowell. His 
mUcellaneous poems and sonnets have been extolled by other 
poeU for their exquisiteness in form and diction; yet he w»s 
singularly indifferent to public recognition, and published 
almost reluctantiy and at rare intervals. He preferred most 
an audience of friends and the literary coteries with which he 
was allied. Stedman calls him a poet for poets rather than fw 
the people. He stood for 'The Poet' in Longfellow's ' Way- 
side Inn'} and he himself, at n later day, pictured the aban- 
doned hostelry in his lines on 'The Old House in Sudbuiy 
Twenty Years Afterwards ' : 



«* • House and landlord both have nti. 

On the broken hearth a doUrd 

SiUK and faaoies foolish things; 
And the poet weaves romances 

Which the maiden fondly sings, 

All aboQl the ancient hostel 

With its legends and Its oaks, 
And the quaint old-bachelor brothers 

And their minstrelsy and Jokes. 

Ho man knows them any longert 

All are gone, and I remain 
Reading, as it were, mine epitaph 

On the rainbow-colored pane.* 

Dr. Parsons was the son of a former Dr. T. W. Parsons, 
bom in Boston, but dwelling abroad a large part of his life. 
At seventeen his father took him to Italy ; and there during 
a winter passed between Pisa, Florence, and Rome, began his 
passionate love for Dante, which possessed him throughout 
his lifa Thus early he started upon the translation of the * 
' Inferno ' ; and in 1848, sometime after his return home, he put 
fotOi, anonymously, the first pert of his work in n thin Tolume 
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with the title «T1ie Fiitt Ten Guitot of the Inferno of Dtnte 
Ali^iieri, Newlj Tnnslated into Englidi Veree.' It won for 
him the inetant recognition of eoholars on both eidee of the 
Adantia He wm then twenty-foor, end it wne not till he had 
reaohed hie forty^ghth jear (in 1867) that the complete rer- 
alon made its appearance. Thia contained % reriaion of the 
earlier pert Nine jeara Uter he pablished « The Ante-Purga- 
toria' Snbeeqnentljr oantoa of the 'Purgatorio' appeared at 
irregular interrala in the Catholie WMd. He died with hia 
taak nnitniahed, the 'Pnrgatorio' being onlj partly completed, 
•nd the «Paradieo' onlj begun. After hia death all that he 
had aecempliahed waa pnUiahed in the volume 'The Dtrine 
Corned/ of Dante Alighieri : Tranalated into Engliah Verae,' 
with an appreciatiTe introductory esaaj by Piofeaaor Korton, 
and a memorial aketch of him l^ Miaa Guiney. 

«Hia progreaa waa alow because of hia extreme faatidioua- 
e, the hi^ atandard he had act for himaelf, and his peculiar' 
temperament He once aaid that no one ahould approach 
Dante'a temple who waa not master of his time, and he demoted 
his without stint to patient atudj. He would not and could 
not be hurried. When once preased by hia publishers for the 
return of proofs sent him for rerision, he retorted, ' I expect 
to be a student of Dante through all eternity, and therefore I 
cannot afford to be hurried 1^ thelxigencies of your house.' 

« His fugitire poems were from time to time collected from 
the literary comers of Boston newspapers and magarines where 
they first appeared, and published in a few small volumes. 
One of these^ «The Ghetto di Roma,' brought out in 1854, 
included hia 'Linea on a Bust of Dante,' publUhed in its^ 
draft as a preface to his 'First Ten Cantos of the Inferno^' 
and now refashioned, which Stedman has called the 'peer of 
any modem lyric in our tongua' Later selecticna Mmeaied in 
•TheMagnoHa' in 1868, in 'The Old House at Sudbury' iA 
1870, and in *The Shadow of the Obelisk' in 1872^ the latter 
bearing a London imprintb ^ 



^Dt. Parsons studied medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School, and practiced auccessfully for some years in Boston, 
and afterward in London, the unpoetio profession of dentistry. 
For the last twenty years of his life, which were devoted alU^ 
gether to his literary pursuits, his home waa alternately in 
Boaton, in the country town of Wayland, and in placid Scitr 
uate on the South Shore of Maasachuaetta Bay. Hia Boston 
home waa in thia neighborhood. It waa in an old 'Boston 
swell front ' house on Beacon Hill Place, a delightfully seelified 
by-way, hard t^ the Boston AthensBum, his favorite haunt, 
dose to the throbbing city. House and by-way with neighbor- 
ing estates were blotted out a few years ago to make space for 
the park about the State House. Dr. Parsons's sister, the sec- 
ond wife of the poet George Lunt, of whom we heard in 
Kewburyport, was also a writer of graceful lyrics." 

We were now on the opposite side of Pinckney Street, 
before the plain little brick house (Na 11) distinguished as the 
home of Edwin Percy Whipple, the critic and essayist, of whose 
literary start in Salem we had made note. Accordingly hia 
brilliant atoiy from the time of his leaving Salem and coming 
to Boaton waa next narrated. 

"That waa in 1839," I aaid, "when he waa but twenty; 
and 80 early he had begun to eaerciae hia critical faculty with 
keenness and strength. He found work first as clerk in a State- 
Street broker's office, and then as superintendent of a business 
instituticm of that time — the News Exchange Boom. Mean- 
whilc he continued lealoualy hia adf^raining ao ayatematically 
started in Salem. He became the aoul of the dub of young 
merchanta' olerka alluded to in our talk about another member 
of it, — Jamea T. Fielda, — when we were in Portamouth. lliia 
dub^ called 'The Attic Nights,' from its meeting-place, — an 
attie room in a buainess building, — had exercises in debate^ 
declamation, and compoaition; and early oollected a library, 
from which developed the Boston Mercantile Library, a worthy 
Boston inatitution preceding the Public Library. Theee young 
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IbUowi adnoaled etoh oih«r bj their keen oritioisiiifl of €aeh 
oUmt*! efforts, their speriding interohange of ideas, their rol- 
lioking wit The elub was for them a praotieal eollege, a fine 
training school in composition and in speech. 

** Whipple was their cleverest literazj man. Thej organ- 
kad pnblie lecture ooorses, and he was their first lecturer. 
His maiden effort was the first draft of his essaj on Macan- 
laj, which became celebrated, and upon its publication in a 
m a g aii n e elicited from the English historian a letter express- 
ing high regard of the yoathful critic Whipple was in his 

twenty-fifth year when this 
essay was written. He had 
enormous powers of intellect 
tual absorption. Most of his 
best work was done between 
1840 and 1800, although in his 
subsequent writing he* never 
fell short of his standard. He 
was one of the literary lecturers 
most sought during the flour- 
ishing days of the lyoeum, and 
he is said to have lectured more 
than a thousand times. 
" ^His first books were his 
'Essays and Beviews' in two 
volumes, published in 1848, 
made up of several lectures and critical articles originally con- 
tributed to reviews and magasines. The next year his * Litera- 
ture and Life * appeared ; then after an interval of seventeen 
years his * Character and Characteristic Men ' ;' next, in 1869, 
his * Literature of the Age of Elisabeth,' which competent 
critics predicted would live as the best writing of its kind yet 
done in America. Then came 'Success and' its Conditions '| 
and after his death, 'American Literature and Other Pftpers,' 
Including his admirable surv^ of our literature through the 
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first century of the republic ; and < BecoUections of Embent 
Men.' Whipple was remarkable especially for the delicacy 
and strength of his analysis. His essay on George Eliot drew 
from her the exclamation, * This man understands me.' 



' 




rACSIMILI.Or I. r. WHirfLC'S MANUSCRirr. 

Min Whipple was united geniality of disposition with 
intelleotuid force, so that his literary friendships were many 
and strong. His daily conversation sparkled with wit and 
clever sayings. His ' Sunday evenings,' when he was at home 
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to his friendly wen ocoesioiii of lare ohann to thoee wlioee. 
good fortune it wm toeroM the threshold. His working studj 
wss a pleasant room on the second floor, delightfully duttered 
with books. He lired in this hoose for nearly forty years, and 
drew to its bookish parlors the best elements of the intelleotaal 
life of Boston during that period, while few persons of literary 
distinction from abroad foiled to seek him out here — this 
eritie whose abilities in his youth had been recognised l^ 
Macanlay, and who lired to attain the position of the fore- 
most purely critical American writer.'' 

Down the hill again, we passed, on the slope, ^the little 
house in Pinckney Street'' (Na 84) in which T. B* Aldrich and 
his wife first ^ set up housekeeping " in the << light of their 
honeymoon," upon their coming to Boston in 1867. And I 
recsUed that here Longfellow's "Hanging of the Crane" wwt 
inspired, as Aldrich has so pleasantly related: 

••One BMraliiginUisi|ifflnf.of 18671€r. LongfdlowosaMtotheUtde 
honss ia Plnekaqr 8tieel. . . . As ws linsered a momsnt at the dinlng- 
foom door, Mr. Longfslkiw tumiof to ms ssid, * Ah, Mr. Akbrieli, your 
somU round Ubls will not slwsys bs closed. By sad 1^ yon will find new 
ymmg Isoss otuslsriaf sbout H ; ss yosis go by, Issf sftsr lesf will bs 
sddsd until the tins oomss when the young sustts will take flight, one 1^ 
ooe, to build nests of their own elsewhere. Gradually the long table will 
shrink to a ofarde again, learinf two oUUpeople sitting there slone together. 
Ihia la the stoiy of llfs, the sweet and pathetio poem of the flreaide. 
Makaaaldjlof it. I give the idea to jon.* Sereral montha afterward I 
rscelfed a note from Mr. LoogfeUow In which he ezpteesed a desire to uss 
this SMltr hi eass I had done nothfaig in the matter. The theme was one 
psrtieulariy adapted to hie qraqpathetle haadllag, and out of it grew * The 
Hanging of the Crane.* ** 

''This was the poem," I added as a postscript, ''which 
brought Longfellow the tidy sum of three thousand dollars, 
— fifteen dollars a line, — from Robert Bonner, for the right 
to its publication in his Jfsw York Ledger; while in book 
form, through Longfellow's regular publishers, it speedily 
earned a larger sum in royalties." 
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Mention was also made of the pleasant fact that from his 
little Pinckney^treet house Aldrich sent forth that inimitable 
"Stoiy of a Bad Boy," which we followed in our risit to his 
beloTcd " Old Town by the Sea." 

Nearby, on the same hilUlope, we took note of the home 
of Alice Brown (bom in Hampton Falls, N.H., 1857-), poet, 
and writer of dererly wrought stories of New Inland life^ as 
shown in her " Meadow Grass," " The Day of His Youth," and 
later rolumes; working to some extent in the rare field 
Sarah Ome Jewett has opened so finely. 
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